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CHAPTER  I 


THE    PASSING   OF    PILLS    AND    POWDERS 


WHEN  Eve  ate  the  apple  she  was  making  an 
exi)erinient  in  therapeutics.  In  this  she  was 
only  living  up  to  the  professional  ol)ligations  of  her 
sex,  probably  with  an  eye  to  its  use  upon  Cain  and 
Abel  in  the  next  domestic  emergeney.  Even  the  mis- 
ogjnist  Moses  admits  that  it  was  because  the  fruit  was 
"to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise." 

To  this  day  the  serjjent  is  the  symbol  of  medicine, 
of  wisdom,  and  of  Woman  the  Wise  and  the  Inscruta- 
l)le,  She-Who-Must-Be-()beyed.  Wouuvn  is  the  oldest 
and  not  least  worthy  priest  of  .'Esculapius,  an  echo  of 
which  still  rings  in  the  old  proverb,  "One  old  woman  is 
worth  a  dozen  doctors." 

When  the  good  old  mother  in  Israel  trumpets  her 
contempt  for  the  metlical  profession  with  its  "new- 
fangled tixin's,"  she  has  a  past  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
years  to  base  her  i)retensions  upon. 

The  drug  problem,  the  burning  (pjestion  both  before 
and  after  taking,  "What  shall  I  take?"  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  history-.  Even  older,  and  fur  more  respe<-tuble, 
than  its  sister  (picry,  "What  will  //o//  tiikc.^"  Though 
the  answer  was  the  same  Life-Saving  Remedy  in  the 
vast  nuijority  of  both  cases. 
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Woman  was  the  earliest  doctor,  alcohol  the  first  pa- 
tent medicine,  as  also  the  last;  hence,  perhaps,  the 
antipathy  between  the  sex  and  the  drug. 

Nowaday  we  are  inclined,  not  unnaturally,  to 
associate  drugs  with  the  doctor;  but  as  a  matter  of 
historic,  or  rather  pre-historic,  fact  they  are  far  older 
than  he  is.  They  were  staples  of  household  use  ad- 
ministered by  the  Wise  Woman  long  before  he  was 
invented. 

Our  materia  medica,  our  stock  of  known  remedies, 
has  been  built  up  and  tested  and  weeded  out  by  the 
slow,  painful  experimentation  of  the  whole  human  race 
extending  over  thousands  of  years. 

No  better,  more  vivid  illustration  of  the  Darwinian 
method  of  progress,  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  of 
wis(lr)ni  slowly  growing  by  bitter  experience  of  repeat- 
edly doing  the  wrong  thing,  could  be  found  than  our 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  of  the  Art  of 
Healing.  Indeed,  only  from  sin  evolutionary'  point  of 
view  can  we  consider  it  tolerantly  and  justly,  with 
sympathy  for  human  error  and  pity  for  its  mistakes, 
and  litcle  inclination  to  hold  any  individujil  or  class 
solely,  or  even  chiefly ,  responsible  for  them .  Doctor  and 
patient  alike  are  to  be  |)itiod  rather  than  l)lanH'd  for 
their  costly  errors  and  tcrribiy  punished  mistakes  in  the 
long  fight  against  ignorance,  disease,  and  superstition. 

The  mo«le  of  discovery  of  drugs  was  probably  some- 
what in  this  wise.  In  his  eager,  unceasing,  omnivorous 
search  for  anything  that  would  add  attractiveness  .,> 
his  menu  in  times  of  plenty,  or  stay  his  hunger  in 
famini-.  primitivi'  man  unquestiofiably  !>it  off,  chewed. 
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and  endeavored  to  digest  almost  everj-  erry,  plant, 
root,  or  leaf  which  grew  out  of  doors  in  the  region  in 
which  he  lived  —  just  as  his  twentieth-centurj'  avatar, 
the  two-year-old  toddler,  will  to  this  day,  if  his  designs 
are  not  f  rust  rated  by  the  watchful  eye  of  his  mother  or 
nurse.  Anything  within  reach  of  his  chubby  clutch 
which  is  not  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  and  whose  narrow- 
est presenting  diameter  is  not  in  excess  of  the  widest 
possible  c'lstention  of  his  rosy  mouth,  goes  into  it  and 
will  be  swallOvved  if  pjossible. 

Some  of  these  ii  -ar-foods  were  so  prickly  or  so  bitter 
that  they  were  promptly  spit  out  without  lieing  swal- 
lowed; others  so  drj'  and  tasteless  as  to  be  worthless  — 
except  as  breakfast  foods  Others  could  be  swallowed, 
but  would  n't  «lay  down,  and  these  became  emetics 
and  were  advanced  at  once  to  a  i)lace  of  honor  on  the 
primitive  medicine  shelf.  Others  showed  astonishing 
ingenuity  in  escaj)ing  from  the  Inxly  by  another  route, 
and  became  purges  and  cathartics. 

The  seed  capsules  of  a  certain  jwjipy  which  looked 
plump  and  nutritious  were  found,  when  chewed,  to 
produce  deligliti.il  sensations  of  drowsiness  and  com- 
lort,  followed  by  golden  dreams  and  purp.le  •  isions 
emling  in  deep  and  profound  sleep;  and  opium,  the 
Pain-Con(|uero'-,  long  hailed  as  the  choicest  gift  ..  the 
gods  to  man,  was  discoverotl.  Of  course,  it  was  early 
found  iiiat  if  you  "lievved  hx)  large  a  poppy  head  you 
might  still  get  the  drowsy  rouifort  and  rosy  dreams  — 
but  vou  did  n't  come  back  to  leil  about  them;  and  this 
introduce*'  such  refinements  as  dosage  in  prop«>rtion  to 
effects  desired. 
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Another  herb  of  intensely  bitter  taste,  though  un- 
attractive as  a  comestible,  would  make  the  muscles 
jump  under  your  skin  like  grasshoppers,  and  :.our 
jaws  snap  together  like  a  stet4  trap;  while  in  larger 
amounts  it  produced  swift  and  unpleasant  death,  with 
all  external  appearances  of  extreme  discomfort.  This 
was  laid  aside  to  be  rubbed  on  arrow  tips,  or  served 
cold  to  your  enemy  for  breakfast;  and,  of  course,  it 
soon  climbed  uj)  on  the  medicine  shelf,  under  the  name 
of  strychnine,  aj)parently  on  the  jjrinciple  that  what 
would  kill  you  in  large  doses  must  be  peculiarly  good 
for  you  in  small  ones.  Or  perhaps  it  was  found  useful, 
in  the  lanTuage  of  the  anci.-nt  legend,  in  "throwing 
patients  into  .its,"  which  could  then  be  cured  by  incan- 
tations, providing  you  had  guessed  your  doses  cor- 
rectly. 

Yet  another  of  these  trial  desserts,  the  thorn  apple, 
our  familiar  "Jimson  weed."  was  found,  when  eaten, 
to  give  an  excellent  imitation  of  insanity,  with  delu- 
sions and  ravings ;  of  course  a  drug  which  would  pnxhice 
such  astonishing  effects  as  this  upon  a  well  man  must 
do  wonders  for  a  sick  one,  and  its  family  was  promptly 
raised  to  the  medicine  slu-lf  (by  a  sort  of  prophetic 
homeopathy)  as  a  cure  for  mental  derangements, 
under  the  name  of  hipxryamus,  wliere  it   remains  to 

tlii-<  day. 

Some  greedy  plutocrat  of  the  Pliocene  luiNiiig  one 
day  gathered  in  a  gourd  more  ripe  berries  than  he  could 
possibly  eat,  left  the  crushed  s.irj.his  standing  where 
tiie  sun  could  get  at  them,  llis  hunger  returning  in  a 
dav  or  two.  he  cjinie  back  to  finish  them;  l)ut  to  liis 
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surprise  found  them  turned  into  a  biting,  frothy  pulp, 
covered  with  rosy  bubbles.  He  gulped  it  down,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  began  to  see  thin^'  a!)Out  him  as  he 
never  had  seen  them  before,  and  Other  Things  that 
he  had  never  even  dreamed  of.  Even  when  he  woke  up 
with  a  headache  his  dreams  came  back  to  him  in  illur- 
ing  guise,  and  by  the  ti.ne  he  had  got  the  dark-brown 
taste  out  of  his  mouth,  he  decided  that  the  game  was 
worth  another  trial,  and  hastened  to  pick  a  bigger 
gourdful  of  berries  and  set  it  to  brew.  Thus  alcohol,  the 
Great  Magician,  with  the  sting  in  his  tail,  was  born, 
and  adopted  as  Big  "Medicine. 

The  discovery'  of  most  of  our  standard  drugs  goes 
back  beyond  the  dawn  of  historv'.  We  know  no  more 
when  opiu;.!  was  first  used  than  we  know  when,  or 
where,  wheat  or  maize  was  first  used.  History  is  either 
absolutely  silent,  or  full  of  fairv  tn'.es  to  the  effect  that 
these  blessings  and  curses  alik'^  were  invented  by  some 
god-man,  or  even  brought  Qf  i  bodily,  like  fire,  from 
heaven.  Certain  it  is  that  there  was  a  full  medicine 
chest  of  drugs  before  the  doctor,  or  anything  ajjproach- 
ing  him,  was  invented. 

.\t  last  the  dwtor  comes  on  the  stage  of  history-  in 
the  guise  of  that  strange  functionary-,  the  ihaniati,  or 
lMe<licine  Man,  part  priest,  part  doctor,  part  astrologer- 
.scientist,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  all  three;  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  science,  medicine,  and  rcligini 
"scrap"  so  enthusiastically  wlienever  they  come  to- 
gether —  it 's  a  family  affair.  Healing  becomes  a  ))ro- 
fessional  instead  of  amateur  matter,  and  the  seeking 
and  finding  of  drugs  proceeds  apat  e.  Plant*  and  licrl  w, 
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instead  of  being  turned  into  medicine  by  the  crude 
meti^od  of  eating  them  indiscriminately,  and  then  being 
guided  by  the  symptoms  and  experience  of  the  su"-- 
vivors,  begin  to  be  tried  with  mahce  aforethought  as 
remedies  for  a  particular  disease. 

The  properties  of  an  herb  or  root  which  suggested  its 
use  in  some  particular  disease  were  often  o'  the  quaint- 
est and  most  extraordinary  character.  Liverwort  and 
hepatica  have  each  a  leaf  rudely  resembling  the  out- 
line of  the  liver;  therefore  they  ought  to  be  of  value 
in  jaundice  and  biliousness,  and  for  centuries  they  en- 
joyed high  reputation  as  remedies  in  diseases  of  the 
liver. 

Seeds,  berries,  or  leaves  which  happened  to  be  either 
star-shaped,  cross-shaped,  or  in  the  magic  trefoil  form, 
acquired  all  the  occult  powers  which  the  symbolism 
of  the  day  associated  with  the  star,  the  cross,  and  the 
shamrock.  Clover  tea  as  a  cure  for  cancer,  for  instance, 
owes  its  reputation  solely  to  this  symbolic  association. 

Plants  or  roots  with  red  juice  were  supposed  to  be 
good  blood  medicines;  those  from  which  yellow  decoc- 
tions could  be  made  had  a  corresponc«'.ng  power  over 
the  l)ile  or  the  urine.  Substances  that  were  black,  or 
would  make  a  black  decoction,  were  of  extraordinary 
power  in  desperate  diseases  and  serious  maladi  .  both 
bodily  and  mental,  which  were  believed  to  be  due  to 
possession  by  evil  spirits.  Even  a.-}  late  as  Sir  Walter 
Raleigli's  day.  during  a  serious  illness,  a  black  cock  was 
split  and  applied  warm  and  bleeding  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  The  necromantic  powers  of  a  black  cat  and  tlic 
do.'ully  cortainty  of  action  by  black  pills,  no  mHttor 
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what  they  are  made  of,  are  household  words.  Only 
three  years  ago,  within  twenty  miles  of  New  York 
City,  a  ease  was  reported  to  me  by  a  cousin  of  the  pa- 
tient, in  which  the  still  warm  and  l)leeding  skin  of  a 
freshly  killed  black  cat  was  applied  as  a  remedy  for 
"shingles." 

Herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  or  roots  were  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  place  where  they  grew,  the  time  of  year  at 
which  they  blossomed,  the  stage  of  the  moon  in  which 
they  were  gathered,  whether  they  were  cut  with  a  silver 
or  an  iron  knife,  and  a  thousand  and  one  extraordinary 
connections  were  invented  t^nd  believed  in  between 
remedies  and  the  diseases  which  they  could  control. 
Plants  that  grew,  for  instance,  around  the  tomb  of  a 
saint,  would  heal  everything  they  touched,  and  even 
raise  the  dead;  while  those  that  sprouted  in  the  rank 
grass  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  tree  were  c  i  ^pond- 
ingly  deadly  and  poisonous.  We  laugh  at  such  hings 
now;  but  most  of  us  would  go  a  mile  out  of  our  way 
on  a  dark  night  sooner  than  pass  by  a  graveyard  or  a 
place  where  a  man  had  been  hanged. 

One  remedy  of  wondrous  potency  in  mediaeval  medi- 
cine, the  famous  mandrake,  or  mandragora,  owed  its 
reputation  solely  to  the  fact  that,  its  root  being  forked 
and  its  juice  blood-red,  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  body  and  hence  had  marvelous  powers  over  it. 

The  wildest  stories  were  believed  about  it:  that  it 
actually  shrieked  or  cried  out  when  it  w.is  being  dragged 
from  the  ground,  and  that  ?ny  ^ne  hearing  that  cry 
would  die  within  sixty  days! 

Hence  mandrake-galherers  took  with  them  a  dog 
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which  they  tied  to  the  plant,  after  very  cautiously 
and  gently  loosening  the  earth  about  its  root,  and  then 
retreated  to  a  safe  distance  until  his  tuggings  should 
have  uprooted  it.  So  the  poor  canine  had  to  hear  its 
death  cries  and  bear  the  curse.  They  might  have  had 
the  decency  to  use  a  cat,  which  would  still  have  had 
eight  lives  left. 

Iron,  now  regarded  as  a  blood  food,  was  originally 
i.itroduced  into  medicine  as  a  new  magic  metal  pecu- 
liarh  obnoxious  to  evil  spirits,  which  idea  still  survives 
in  the  familiar  potency  of  the  horseshoe  as  a  charm 
against  witches  and  all  sorts  of  ill-luck.  Later,  by  an 
even  more  familiar  process  of  savage  logic,  't  was  be- 
lieved to  impart  to  the  body  of  the  man  who  took  it 
something  of  its  own  hardness  and  cutting  keenness, 
just  as  the  Indian  ate  the  heart  of  the  bear  to  give  him 
courage.  This  impression  was  powerfully  aided  by  its 
highly  astringent,  puckery  taste.  To  this  day,  in  Eng- 
land, they  talk  of  a  "steel"  tonic  and  "steel"  pills. 
This  is  not  the  only  claim  that  iron  has  to  be  regarded 
as  a  tonic,  but  it  was  the  original  one. 

In  the  same  way,  nitrate  of  silver,  lunar  caustic, 
came  to  be  used  as  a  remedy  in  insanity  and  nervous 
disturbances,  because  silver  was  the  color  of  the  moon, 
and  the  moon,  the  goddess  Luna,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  is  principally  concerned  in  the  production  of 
"lunacy."  When  a  man  is  crazy  he  is  still  "moon- 
struck," or  "looney." 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  rrcords,  in  his  early  days 
uilrate  of  silver  was  a  standard  remedy  for  epilepsy, 
because  this  was  originally  believed  to  be  caused  by 
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the  influence  of  the  moon;  and  he  himself  had  seen 
unfortunate  epileptics  so  saturated  with  this  drug  that 
it  had  become  deposited  under  their  skins  and  black- 
ened by  the  Hght  as  on  a  photographic  plate,  so  that 
their  complexions  were  turned  a  dull,  slaty  ifray. 

Gold  was  always  a  great  favorite  because,  being  the 
king  of  metals,  it  imparted  some  of  its  royal  qualities 
to  the  body  that  absorbed  it,  and  enabled  it  to  resist 
the  attack  of  disease  as  the  noble  metal  itself  resisted 
the  bite  of  even  the  strongest  acids.  Upon  this  fond 
delusion  of  the  popular  mind  was  based  the  famous 
"  Gold  Cure  "  of  only  a  decade  or  two  ago. 

From  Svc.  h  a  seething  welter  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, from  such  a  witch's  caldron  of  absurdities,  have 
sprung  the  majority  of  our  remedies  in  use  to-day.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  extraordinary  and  incredible  an- 
cientness  of  drugs.  Opium,  for  instance,  is  older  than 
bread;  and  iron  was  first  used  as  a  medicine,  because  it 
was  new  and  hence  hateful  to  the  old  gods,  in  the 
Bronze  Age  at  the  latest. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  struggle  to  rationalize  med- 
icine, to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  has  '  tremen- 
dous and  that  progress  in  the  fight  aga.  uperstition 
and  error  has  been  so  discouragingly  slow? 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress,  the  gravest 
diflSculty  in  sifting  the  helpful  from  the  worthless,  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  that,  inasmuch  as  some  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  all  illnesses  get  well  of  their  own  accord 
no  matter  what  may  be  done  or  not  done  for  them, 
any  drug  which  is  used  with  sufficient  constancy  and 
indiscriminaieness   in   any  disease  icill   score   eighty- 
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five  per  cent  of  cures,  providing  that  U  is  not  positively 

harmful. 

Even  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  but  most  neces- 
sary things  to  get  clearly  in  mind  that  the  triumphs, 
the  "cures,"  achieved  by  any  new  remedy  must  be 
"loaded,"  as  the  calculators  say,  with  this  six-to- 
one  standing  handicap  in  its  favor.  It  must  not  only 
be  shown  that  seventy-eight  per  cent  or  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  patients  who  took  a.  drug  or  other  remedy 
got  well,  but  that  more  of  them  recovered  than  of  those 
who  did  not  take  it. 

This  progress  of  therapeutic  house  cleaning,  of 
" Transvaluation  of  Values"  as  Nietzsche  called  it,  is 
precisely  what  the  medical  profession  to-day  is  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  and  applying  to  ever>'  drug  upon 
its  shelves  and  upon  the  pages  of  its  pharmacopeia. 
It  is  a  huge  undertaking,  but  we  are  looking  forward  to 
a  magnificent  clearance  of  ancient  rubbish  before  we 
are  through  with  it. 

Some  drugs  of  real  value  will  survive;  but  their  num- 
bers will  be  counted  by  tens  instead  of  by  thousands, 
as  at  present.  In  fact,  next  after  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease, the  biggest  struggle  that  the  coming  doctor  has 
on  his  hands  is  with  drugs  and  the  deadly  grip  which 
they  have  upon  the  confidence  and  the  affection  both 
of  the  proff^ssion  and  of  the  public. 

Another  of  the  gravest  difficulties  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem is  that  the  oldest,  most  highly  prized,  and  most 
universally  used  drugs  are  unfortunately  the  most 
dangerous  and  poisonous.  The  -  simple,  old-fashioned, 
household  remedies"  that  we  hear  so  much  vaunted, 
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number  among  them  the  most  dangerous  drugs  that 
we  have.  Laudanum  or  paregoric  or  some  "Pain 
Killer"  or  "Soothing  Sirup,"  or  other  form  of  opium, 
stands  on  every  family  medicine  shelf,  just  as  it  did 
under  the  eaves  of  the  bamboo  hut  of  primitive  man. 
Alcohol  in  some  form  comes  next,  either  as  "Good 
Old  Whiskey"  or  "pure,  homemade  wines"  or  cordials 

—  many  of  them  strong  enough  to  blow  your  head  off 

—  or  somebody's  "Bitters"  or  "Tonic."  Take  av  ^y 
opium  and  alcohol,  and  the  backbone  of  the  patent-mvdi- 
cine  business  would  be  broken  inside  of  forty-eight  hours, 
because  these  are  the  only  drugs  known  to  science  which 
will  make  any  one,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  matter 
with  him,  "feel  better,"  for  a  litUe  while,  at  least,  after 
he  takes  thrm. 

Why  such  dangerous  drugs  came  into  vogue  at  such 
an  early  period  in  the  history'  of  healing  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Primitive  man  was  not  much  addicted  to  minor 
ailments.  Like  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  could 
not  afford  to  indulge  in  "functional''  diseases,  —  like 
headaciie  and  hysteria  and  nervous  dyspepsia  and  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  —  for  he  had  to  fight  for  his  life 
every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  day; 
and  if  his  head  ached,  or  his  arm  or  leg  were  stiff  enough 
to  handicap  him  more  than  ten  per  cent,  he  promptly 
fell  by  the  wayside  and  was  utilized  for  provender. 
Whenever  he  was  sick,  he  was  sick  "for  sure,"  as  the 
vernacular  has  it;  and  he  either  died  or  got  better  with 
commendable  promptness. 

So  that  whenever  either  the  W^ise  Woman  or  the 
Medicine  Man  was  sent  for,  they  usually  found  a  pa- 
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tient  who  was  either  just  about  to  die,  or  thought  he 
was  with  some  show  of  reason  for  his  beUef.  It  was  no 
time  for  placebos  or  bread  pills  or  gruels.  Something 
had  to  be  done  or  given  which  would  produce  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  its  inward  and  spiritual  efifects 
with  neatness  and  dispatch.  An  emetic  was  a  pretty 
good  suit  to  lead  from— you  got  visible  returns  at 
once;  a  cathartic,  for  equally  obvious  reasons,  an 
excellent  right  bower;  while  opium  was  not  merely 
trumps,  but  the  ace  of  the  same  in  almost  ever>'  possi- 
ble hand  that  might  have  been  dealt  to  you. 

Was  the  patient  shrieking  and  writhing  in  the  ago- 
nies of  cholera,  or  a  crushed  chest,  a  single  dose  of  the 
great  Pain  King  would  reduce  him  to  a  merciful,  and 
b>  contrast,  blissful  state  of  unconsciousness  within 
twenty  minutes.   Was  he  raving  wildly  in  the  delirium 
of  fever  or  the  delusions  of  insanity,  opium  would  re- 
duce  his  frantic  outcries  to  mere  drowsy  mutterings. 
Was  he  gasping  for  breath  in  the  agonies  of  acute 
pleurisy,  opium  again  would  make  his  breathing  like 
that  of  a  tired  child.  Was  cholera  [wuring  the  fluids  of 
his  ver>'  life-blood  out  of  his  body  at  such  a  furious 
rate  that  he  was  literally  shriveling  like  a  sucked  orange, 
opium  would  throw  a  temporar>-  dam  across  the  flood 
and  givi-  the  panic-stricken  forces  of  the  body  a  mo- 
ment's chance  to  rally  in  its  defense. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  opium,  alcohol,  hasheesh, 
coca,  or  some  other  narcotic,  came  to  be  rejranled  as 
not  merely  a  sheet-anchor  in  disease,  but  as  a  staple 
necessity  of  existence  —  even,  by  a  grotesque  twist  of 
VKiDular  logic,  as  a  food?  Not  a  nation  can  be  found,  not 
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a  tribe  anywhere  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that 
does  not  possess  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more  narcotics, 
and  habitually  uses  one  or  another  of  them  not  merely 
as  a  medicine,  but  as  a  beverage,  a  luxury,  or  a  sub- 
stitute for  food.  It  is  as  easy  to  see  how  this  extraordi- 
nary confidence  in  narcotics  grew  up  and  became  so 
universal  in  the  race  as  it  is  now  to  recognize  how 
utterly  illusory  and  delusive  it  was  and  yet  is. 

Gradually,  as  doctors  and  patients  both  became  more 
intelligent,  it  dawned  upon  them  that  drugs  and  po- 
tions were  not  indispensable  to  recovery,  that  fevers 
"  ran  a  fairly  definite  course  and  stopped  of  their  own 
accord,  that  the  majority  of  diseases  tended  toward 
ultimate  recovery.  Less  and  less  violent  methods  of 
treatment  were  adopted,  vomitings  and  purgings  and 
bleedings  became  less  universal,  and  the  habit  grew  up 
of  depending  more  ui)on  diet,  bathing,  and  rest,  put- 
ting patients  to  bed  and  using  drugs  simply  to  keep 
them  comfortable  and  assist  the  l)ody  in  its  fight. 

Finally,  and  it  seems  incredible  that  it  was  only  about 
sixty  years  ago,  we  reached  the  })Oint  where  we  dared 
to  let  a  few  nuxlerate  cases  of  typhoid  fever  or  pneu- 
monia or  rheumatism  run  their  own  course  to  see  just 
what  Nature  would  do.  interfering  only  in  emergen- 
cies, or  in  case  of  serious  danger. 

Results  followed  which  an*  well  under  way  to  revolu- 
tionize the  practice  of  medi«'ine.  First,  the  discover>' 
tluit  the  healthy  human  organism  possessed  inherent 
powers  of  defense  against  disease,  an<l  that  many  of 
what  we  put  down  as  symptoms  of  disease  and  even  as 
parts  of  the  disease  process,  such  as  fever,  pain,  vomit- 
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ii.g,  diarrhoea,  shiverir  .•  fits  and  some  forms  of  convul- 
sions, are  parts  of  Nature's  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
poison.  Our  proper  function  is  to  intelligently  assist 
Nature  in  her  efforts,  instead  of  thwarting  hej  at  every 
turn  and  suppressin'r  t  very  symptom  as  quickly  as 
we  can  find  a  drug  cinb  :o  beat  it  down  with.  We  now 
cooperate  with  Nature  in  disease,  as  in  health,  and 
check  her  only  when  she  seems  to  have  become  panic- 
stricken  and  going  to  dangerous  extremes.  Just  when 
to  help  and  when  to  hinder,  and  how  to  help  without 
doing  harm  —  these  are  the  problems  that  call  for 
brains  in  a  doctor. 

The  old,  blind,  implicit  confidence  in  drugs  is  gone, 
the  naive  belief  that  if  we  could  only  find  and  give  the 
one  right  remedy  it  would  "do  the  rest,"  like  some 
magic  button  when  pressed. 

In  its  place  is  a  wholesome,  searching  .skepticism 
which  demands  i)roof,  tests  rigidly,  rejects  mercilessly. 
Scores  of  hoary'  old  humbugs  have  already  .shriveled 
in  its  wliite  light.  As  our  modern  physician-philosopher 
Osier  phra.ses  it:  "He  is  the  best  doctor  who  knows  the 
worthlessness  of  most  drugs." 

All  the  hundreds  of  old  standbys  of  our  books  on 
materia  medica,  the  dozens  of  ancient  inhabitants  of 
our  medicine  chrsls,  the  scores  of  new  cure-alls  of  the 
advertising  pages  and  tlie  pn)si)ectuses,  are  being  rig- 
orously tested  ufxm  animals  to  find  out  their  real  and 
precise  value  and  wiiat  it  d.'pends  upon.  Nothing  is 
left  to  hearsay,  or  imagination,  or  expectation. 

The  result  already  is  a  demand  for  the  cutting  down 
of  the  drug  lists  taught  in  our  schools  from  four  or  five 
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hup  ired  to  fifty  or  less,  while  Osier  goes  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  "the  six  or  seven  real  drugs!" 

Even  this  small  group  of  "'real"  remedies  is  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  group  of  tools,  whose  results  will  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  skill  with  which  they  are  handled. 
Moreover,  as  edge-tools,  which  will  cut  both  ways 
and  do  harm  as  well  as  good. 

No  drug  —  save  quinine,  mercury,  and  No.  606  in  spe- 
cial cases  —  will  cure  a  disease:  only  rest,  food,  sunshine, 
and  fresh  air  can  work  that  miracle. 

All  that  medicine  can  do  is  to  call  a  halt  and  give 
Nature  time  to  rally  her  forces.  As  well  use  bi' vies  in 
place  of  bayonets  as  drugs  in  place  of  food  or  fresh  air. 
Meanwhile  we  are  coming  to  use  the  remedies  which 
survive  from  the  past,  and  the  new  weapons  put  in  our 
hands  by  modern  science,  in  a  new  and  often  radically 
different  manner. 

Whole  groups  and  classes  of  drugs  are  falling  into 
disuse  and  new  ones  coming  into  play.  Emetics,  for 
instance,  are  being  replaced  by  the  stomach  tube;  ca- 
thartics by  dieting  and  intestinal  antiseptics;  while 
tonics  are  falling  gradually  into  disrepute  because  we 
have  not  the  least  idea  what  we  mean  by  the  term  or 
how  they  produce  their  alleged  effects  -^ave  by  their 
bitter  taste  or  their  influence  ujum  the  imagiiiiitioii  of 
the  patient.  The  only  real  tonics  are  cold  air  and  ex- 
ercise followed  by  fmxl.  As  the  great  H(K'rhaave  long 
ago  declared,  the  best  way  toget  benefit  from  the  bitter- 
wood  tree  (qiiassia)  is  to  climb  up  it,  or  chop  it  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  priceless  discoverv'  that 
so  many  of  our  diseases  are  due  to  the  jiernicious  activ- 
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ity  of  bacteria,  or  germs,  a  brand-new  class  of  remedies 
has  grown  up  —  the  antiseptics  or  germ-killers,  both 
external  and  internal.  Antiseptics  will  one  day  do  as 
wondrous  service  for  medicine  as  they  have  already 
for  surgerj",  but  at  present  their  utility  is  sadly  limited 
by  the  fact  that,  the  human  body  being  simply  a  colony 
of  animal  germs,  they  are  almost  as  deadly  to  our  own 
cells  as  to  the  invading  bacteria. 

We  have  a  few  already  which  kill  the  germs  without 
injuring  the  body,  such  as  quinine  in  malaria  and  mer- 
cury and  "606"  in  syphilis,  and  the  laboratories  are 
working  night  and  day  to  add  to  the  number. 

Poisons  are  being  invented,  and  even  specially 
created  by  modern  synthetic  chemical  methods,  to  kill 
each  particular  germ  or  organism. 

Some  idea  of  what  may  one  day  be  hoped  for  may 
he  glimpsed  in  the  late  announcement  of  Ehriich  that 
he  had  built  up  a  new  arsenic  compound,  with  a  seven- 
svllabled  name,  the  already  famous  "  606  "  or  Salvar- 
san,  which  would  clear  the  blood  of  the  spirocheta  of 
syphilis  in  forty-eight  hours,  a  feat  which  mercury 
takes  from  three  to  nine  months  to  accomplish.  The 
tests  made  of  it  so  far  suppc*.  this  claim  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  but,  of  course,  thousands  nu)re  must  be 
made  before  we  can  accept  his  claims  and  assign  the 
new  remedy  its  final  ph'U!e. 

But  our  most  valuable  and  hopeful  modern 
"charms"  against  disea.se  are  leaves  plucked  from 
Nature's  own  bock. 

Like  the  early  Quakers,  we  are  turning  to  the  "light 
within"  and  utilir.ng  our  own  interna!,  homemade 
rejuedies. 
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When  a  fever  "runs  its  course"  and  we  begin  to 
recover,  we  do  so  by  virtue  of  certain  antidote  sub- 
stances or  antitoxins  formed  in  our  blood,  which  neu- 
tralize the  poisons  or  destroy  the  bodies  of  the  invading 
germs. 

These  antidotes  are  usually  present  in  small  amounts 
in  all  healthy  blood;  indeed,  a  sound,  vigorous  body  is 
a  most  inhospitable  and  unwholesome  place  for  stranrje 
germs  to  wander  into.  This  is  why  not  more  than  one 
in  five  of  us  who  are  exposed  to  an  infectious  disease 
ever  catch  it. 

The  entrance  of  the  disease  germs  starts  the  body 
cells  to  pouring  out  more  of  these  antil)odies,  as  surely 
as  the  intrusion  of  a  strange  cat  into  a  garret  sets  all 
the  resident  felines  to  bristling  ai-d  spitting,  and  almost 
as  mechanically  as  the  bark  of  a  pine  tree  pours  out 
protective  gum  when  bruised. 

If  the  body  cells  can  "do  it  first"  and  hurry  enough 
troops  to  the  front,  then  the  invaders  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  antibodies  and  either  killed  and  eaten  on  the 
spot,  Fiji-Island  fashion,  or  handcuffed  and  thrown 
into  jail,  or  simply  deprived  of  their  weapons  and  set 
at  lihert^'  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace.  This  may 
.^ound  romancing,  but  it  is  merely  a  figurative 

transci  t  what  liter. '  happens,  the  "hosliles"  in 
the  first  case  lying  eaten  by  the  leucocytes,  or  white 
blood  cells;  in  the  second  engulfed  and  imprisoned  alive 
in  their  bodies,  or  in  ma.sses  of  body  cells  poured  out  to 
burv  them  —  uiul  from  either  of  tliose  prisons  they 
may  later  escape  and  produce  a  relapse;  while  in  the 
third  the  jH)isons  or  tuxinn  of  the  germs  are  merely 
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"antidoted"  by  the  antibodies  and  the  germs  them- 
selves remain  in  or  wander  harmlessly  through  the 

body. 

The  problem  is  how  to  get  hold  of  the  natural  anti- 
bodies or  antitoxins  ii-  sufficient  amounts  to  use  them 
in  curing  or  preventing  disease  in  others. 

As  they  remain  for  years  in  the  blood  of  their  "  manu- 
facturers," protecting  them  against  a  second  attack  of 
the  disease,  often  even  for  life,  giving  them  the  original 
"immunity  bath,"  now  so  popular  with  other  and 
larger  corporate  bodies  —  it  was  first  attempted  to 
secure  them  from  the  blood  of  convalescents. 

This  was  found  impracticable  because  the  blood  was 
never  rich  enough  in  these  bodies  to  give  the  smaU 
amounts  available  any  power  over  disei  ^e  germs 
when  diffused  all  through  the  blood  of  another  patient, 
although  they  might  check  their  growth  undiluted  in 

a  test  tube. 

Indeed,  after  some  diseases  there  was  almost  no  free 
antitoxin  in  the  blood,  the  cells  seeming  to  have  only 
learned  the  knack  of  producing  it  as  it  was  needed.  In 
fact,  immunity,  like  wisdom  and  other  fruits  of  experi- 
ence, can  seldom  be  passed  on  to  others. 

Our  only  resource  was  our  friends,  the  animals;  and 
by  selecting  a  species  which  hud  a  fair  degree  of  resist- 
ing power  to  begin  with,  inj<'Cting  a  moderate  dose  of 
the  bacilli  In  question,  th  n  as  soon  as  it  had  recovered 
a  lur^rer  one  and  so  on,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the 
blood  so  loaded  with  antitoxin  that  even  doses  which 
could  be  safely  injecte*!  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
would  contain  enough  to  stop  the  {irogress  of  the  germs. 
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This  process  carried  out  uj)on  the  horse  gave  us  our 
first  and  greatest  triumph  in  antitoxin  medication  the 
diphtheria  antitoxin,  whose  marvelous  victories  are 
already  a  household  word. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  possess  like 
cures  for  many  other  diseases.  But  the  diflBculties  in 
the  way  are  grave,  and  will  take  time  and  many  labo- 
rious and  expensive  researches  to  overcome. 

In  some  diseases,  like  typhoid  and  tuberculosis,  the 
antitoxin  is  only  produced,  as  described,  in  very  sm  ill 
amounts  at  a  time,  so  that  we  cannot  collect  enough  of 
it  even  from  the  blood  of  animals  after  successive  inoc- 
ulations. In  others,  like  pneumonia,  apparently  only 
just  enough  to  check  the  disease  is  made  and  no  surplus 
whatever  left,  so  that  the  patient  is  just  as  liable  as  be- 
fore to  have  a  fresh  attack;  in  some  cases  even  more 

so. 

An  even  more  hopeless  and  curious  condition  is 
found  in  tuberculosis,  where  the  bacilli,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  like  the  black-and-white  furry  infester  of 
our  henroosts,  do  not  discharge  their  poisons  unless 
attacked  and  partially  broken  down  by  the  body  cells, 
so  that  to  inject  larger  amounts  of  an  antibody  or  anti- 
toxin may  mean  the  liberation  of  larger  and  more 
dangerous  amounts  of  the  germ  poisons. 

In  other  diseases,  the  crux  of  the  problem  is  that  we 
have  no  known  animal  which  will  "take"  the  infection 
and  hence  form  antidotes  against  it. 

This  haltei  1  puzzled  us  for  years  in  smallpox,  in 
syphilis,  in  certorospinal  meningitis  or  "spotted  fever," 
and  in  infantile  paralysis. 
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Finally,  it  occurred  to  investigators  that  man's 
nearest  of  blood  kin,  the  monkeys  and  apes,  might 
prove  susceptible  to  his  peculiar  diseases.  WTien  the 
expense  of  securing  and  difficulties  in  keeping  and  han- 
dling had  been  overcome,  within  two  years  we  had 
by  this  means  discovered  the  germs  of  syphilis  and 
probably  smallpox,  an  antitoxin  for  "spotted  fever," 
and  the  foundations  for  a  weapon  against  infantile 

paralysis. 

These  last  two  achievements  fall  to  the  credit  of 
American  science  through  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  and  its  brilliant  head, 
Professor  Simon  Flexner. 

The  death  rate  in  spotted  fever  has  always  been 
high,  nearly  three  fourths  of  those  attacked  dying,  and 
half  the  survivors  being  left  blind,  deaf,  or  paralyzed 
for  life.  No  remedy  had  the  slightest  effect. 

The  Vlexner  antitoxin,  or  serum,  has  now  been 
tested  upon  some  thirteen  hundred  cases,  scattered  all 
over  th?  world,  and  over  three  fourth-  of  those  treated 
have  recovered,  thus  almost  trebling  the  former  rate! 
Infantile  paralysis,  whose  wide  distribution  all  over 
tne  country  is  now  exciting  so  much  uneasiness,  as  it 
kills  nearly  a  tenth  of  those  attacked  and  leaves  two 
thirds  of  the  remainder  more  or  less  crippled,  is  still  a 
puzzle.  But  its  solution  is  practically  in  sight,  for  while 
t'.,e  resoarchers  at  the  Rwkefeller  Institute  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  identifying  the  germ,  they  have  been 
able  to  transmit  the  disease  to  monkeys  and  to  pass  it 
through  u  ..t^ries  of  these,  thus  rendering  the  production 
of  an  antitoxin  probably  only  a  question  of  time. 
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There  is  also  another  way  in  which  germs  and  their 
products  have  been  harnessed  in  our  service,  for  the 
cure  and  prevention  of  disease.  On  a  sort  of  reversed 
"hair-of-the-dog-that-bit-you"  principle,  small  doses 
of  an  infection,  which  in  large  ones  might  kill  you, 
will  save  your  life.  The  process  might  be  described  as 
"curing  in  advance." 

Very  small  doses  of  virulent  germs,  or  larger  doses  of 
the  germs  weakened  by  heating,  or  exposure  to  light, 
or  growth  under  unfavorable  conditions,  are  injected. 
These  set  up  a  sort  of  imitation  attack  of  the  disease, 
and  produce  su*  h  large  amounts  of  antitoxin  in  the 
body  as  to  protect  it  against  a  full-strength  infection. 

This  protection  may  last  for  years,  or  even  for  life, 
and  is  the  well-known  vaccination,  longest  practiced 
and  best  known  against  smallpox.  The  disease  vaccinia, 
which  produces  the  familiar  vaccine  virus,  is  smallpox 
which  has  passed  through  a  long  series  of  cows  and 
possibly  through  a  series  of  horses  before  that,  though 
this  is  not  certain.  It  has  become  so  much  milder  as  to 
be  free  from  danger  to  life,  but  gives  as  complete  protec- 
tion as  a  full  attack  of  virulent  smallpox,  only  not  for 
so  long  a  time,  from  five  to  fifteen  years  instead  of  for 
life. 

For  many  years  vaccine  virus  was  our  only  vaccine, 
but  now  we  have  a  dozen  or  more  of  positive  value  and 
as  many  more  claimants  for  the  honor. 

The  best  and  most  widely  used  so  far  is  that  again.st 
typhoid  fever.  This  consists  of  an  injection  of  dead 
typhoid  bacilli  and  their  toxins,  killed  by  heat.  It 
produces  a  slight  attack  of  headache,  feverishness,  and 
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discomfort,  lasting  three  or  four  days,  which  forms 
enough  antitoxin  to  give  a  marked  though  not  coni- 
plete  immunity  against  the  disease  for  from  three  to  six 
months.  On  account  of  the  shortness  and  incomplete- 
ness of  the  immunity,  it  has  been  chiefly  applied  so  far 
to  soldiers  entering  upon  a  campaign  in  the  tropics,  or 
others  who  expect  to  be  markedly  exposed  to  infection 
for  the  following  few  months.    Its  results  have  been 
very  encouraging.  In  large  bodies  of  troops  inoculated, 
less  than  one  fourth  as  many  contracted  typhoid  as  in 
unprotected  regiments  camping  and  campaigning  with 
them;  and  of  those  who  contracted  the  disease,  scarcely 
a  third  as  many  died,  making  the  net  death  rate  more 
than  ten  times  as  great  in  the  unprotected  men.  Now 
by  a  succession  of  inoculations  at  intervals  of  several 
weeks  the  period  of  protection  has  been  lengthened  to 
two  years  and  possibly,  after  four  inoculations,  for  life. 
The  method  was  devised  by  Sir  Almroth  Wright, 
then  Chief  Pathologist  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
the   British  army,  and  first  extensively  used  upt  i 
the  troops  in  the  Boer  War.    It  has  been  steadily 
worked  at  ever  since,  and  of  late  largely  used  on  our 
American  troops  in  the  Philippines  and  on  the  Mexican 
border  with  encouraging  results.  By  other  methods  of 
modifying  the  cultures  injected,  the  "imitation  at- 
tack" has  been  made  milder  and  the  period  of  protec- 
tion longer,  reaching  a  year  or  more,  so  that  it  is  now 
being  advised  for  general  use  and  also  for  curative  pur- 
poses   in    an    attack    of    typhoid   by  hastening  the 
"piling  up"  of  llie  antitoxin  in  the  blood. 
We  have  also  vaccines  which  give  excellent  results 
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in  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  oi  boils  and  other  so- 
called  pus  infections;  and  even  "common  colds,"  which 
are  almost  always  infections,  are  often  effectually 
treated  and  cut  short  by  injecting  into  the  blood  killed 
cultures  of  the  germs  found  in  the  nasal  or  throat  dis- 
charges of  the  sufferer. 

Thus  our  line  of  defense  against  those  numerous 
diseases  which  are  due  to  the  attack  of  germs  from 
without  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  new  dis- 
coveries, but  how  as  to  our  foes  within,  the  disturb- 
ances due  to  changes  and  upsettings  of  balance  in  our 
own  body  chemistry?  We  are  making  advances  here 
also,  not  as  marked  or  as  striking  yet,  but  of  almost 
limitless  promise  for  the  future. 

Ill  our  search  through  the  body  for  antibodies  and 
antitoxins,  we  discovered  that  our  blood  and  all  our 
vital  flul'?  were  full  not  merely  of  liquid  food  and  waste 
substances,  but  of  natural  tonics  and  sedatives,  of 
stimulants  and  restorers  of  the  body  balance  generally. 
In  fact,  we  are  walking  pharmacies  as  well  as  machines 
and  thought  factories. 

Th.  :e  original  "blood  medicines"  are  the  so-called 
internal  secretions,  or  enzymes  (ferments).  To  put  it 
verv'  briefly,  rach  one  of  the  great  solid  or  glandular 
organs  of  tht  ..ody  —  the  liver,  kidney,  pancreas,  thy- 
roid, thymus,  suprarenal,  fct  cetera  —  pours  into  or 
takes  out  of  the  blood  one  or  more  of  these  ferments, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
body.  If  any  of  these  enzymes  is  deficient  in  amount,  or 
])oured  out  in  excc«5,  disease  results. 

When  we  have  got  their  precise  relations  to  each 
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other  and  to  the  bodily  health  more  thoroughly  worked 
out  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall  gam  as  great  a 
mastery  over  internal  diseases  as  we  now  hav^  over  ex- 
Te  falles,  by  finding  out  which  .my^e  or  fermenUs 
deficient  and  then  supplying  it  from  the  eorrespondmg 
glaud  of  some  healthy  animal.  ^  ,    ,.  ,    .  ,  • 

'For  instance,  it  is  already  known  that  d.abetes  is 
larc^ely  due  to  the  failure  of  an  enzyme  produced  by  the 
pan'cL,  the  great  digestive  gland  of  the  ai4>e->w- 
els-  that  a  peculiar  form  of  dwarf  idiocy  known  as 
e^^.L,an^W-aalso,areduetodeficien^^^^^^^ 

tion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  lies  just  on  either  side 
of  our  "Adam's  apple"  and  when  swollen  produ  e 
Iter  that  arteno.clerosis,  the  decay  of  the  muscular 
Lt  of  the  walls  of  the  Hood  vessels,  which  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  heart  disease  and  kidney  disease 
as  weU  as  in  premature  old  age,  is  closely  connected    . 
with  the  secretion  ol  the  suprarenal  gland,  l>mg  just 
above  the  kidney.  , 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  failure  of  some  glandu- 
lar en^ime  is  the  underlying  basis  of  that  terrible  rebel- 
lion of  the  cells,  cancer.    In  fact,  internal  medicine  has 
as  many   triumphs  in  sight  as  surgery'  has  already 
achieved.    Already  by  the  admimstration  of  the  ex- 
tract of  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep  we  can  turn  a 
..mi-idiotic  dwarf  of  thirty  years  into  a  fairly  intelh- 
gent,  well-behaved,  self-supporting  human  being  o 
about  two  thirds  normal  stature  and  powers  a  comfort 
and  a  help  to  his  family  instead  of  a  burden  and  :>n 

"^!SSLct  of  the  suprarenal  gland  of  the  sheep  is  one 
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of  our  most  useful  remedies  in  certain  diseases  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels,  and  kidneys,  and  the  list  of  these 
"natural  drugs"  is  growing  swiftly,  nearly  a  dozen 
"glandular  extracts"  being  in  common  use. 

Ovarian  extract,  for  instance,  is  widely  depended 
upon  for  the  relief  of  disturbances  of  this  function. 

Further  and  still  more  curious,  we  have  found 
that  the  different  organs  of  the  body  send  a  variety 
of  "messenger-boy"  substances  through  the  blood, 
known  as  honrumes,  to  stir  up  the  activities  of  other 
cooperating  glands  or  organs.  For  instance,  the  mouth 
sends  hormones,  picked  up  from  the  food,  through  the 
blood  to  the  stomach  to  warn  it  what  sort  of  gastric 
juices  to  secrete,  and  the  stomach  sends  other  messen- 
gers on  a  similar  errand  to  the  pancreas  and  bowels. 

The  muscle  cells  all  over  the  body  when  their  blood 
supply  becomes  impure,  send  a  hormone  (carbon  di- 
oxid)  lo  the  medulla,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  make 
the  lungs  breathe  deeper  and  the  heart  beat  faster. 

Some  of  these  "messengers"  have  been  identified 
and  extracted  so  that  we  can  now  use  them  to  stimu- 
late the  activities  of  certain  glands  and  organs  at 
will. 

It  looks  as  if  the  medicine  chest  of  the  future  would 
be  largely  stocked  with  antiseptics,  antitoxins,  glandu- 
lar extracts,  and  hormon  s,  or  "  messenger  "  substances. 

The  most  rigorous  tf'ting  and  scrutiny  are  being 
applied  to  all  new  remedies  with  which  both  manu- 
facturmg  chemists  and  laboratory'  workers  are  supply- 
ing us,  many  of  them  of  great  interest  and  value.  Two 
special  councils  or  bodies  of  experts,  lor  inylauce,  are 
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appointed  by  the  great  national  medical  associations 
of  both  England  and  America,  to  whom  are  submitted 
all  new  drugs,  preparations,  glandular  extracts,  anti- 
toxins, et  cetera.  These  they  submit,  first,  to  most 
rigorous  chemical  analysis;  second,  to  actual  tests  upon 
animals;  and  third,  if  they  survive  both  these  to  intel- 
ligent and  cautious  administration  in  the  hands  of 
selected  physicians. 

Full  reports  are  then  published  in  the  columns  of  the 
medical  journals  of  the  associations;  and  while  there  is 
nothing  obligator.'  about  their  findings,  the  pra^tica^ 
result  is  that  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  intelligent 
physicians  and  of  the  more  progressive  hospitals  abso- 
lutely refuse  even  to  trj'  any  remedy  until  it  has  passed 
the  tests  of  these  examining  bodies  and  proved  itself  to 
be  of  real  merit  and  free  from  danger.   What  ,s  even 
more  practical  in  its  effect,  the  leading  journals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  refuse  to  accept,  or  publish, 
the  advertisements  of  new  remedies  which  have  not 

passed  these  tests. 

()f  course  it  goes  without  .saying  that  the  heaviest 
artiller%'  of  our  future  warfare  against  disease  will  be 
directed  toward  its  prevention  rather  than  its  cure. 
The  best  and  onlv  radical  cure  of  disease  consists  m 
preventing  its  spread  and  wiping  out  the  conditions 
which  alone  render  its  existence  possible  -  poor   .xkI 
dirty  water,   bad  drainage,  dark  and    ill-vent.lated 
houses,  overwork,  under-pay.  More  and  mon  of  our 
energj-  and  bniin  power  will  l)e  devoted  to  the  cheerful, 
po.it  iv.  task  of  ktH.ping  our  bodies  so  strong  an<l  whole- 
some and  vigorou.s  that  they  can  defy  disease,  instead 
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of  the  negative  and  melancholy  one  of  patching  them 
up  after  they  are  sick. 

But  as  long  as  accidents  can  happen,  disease  will 
occur;  and  there  is  little  merit  and  but  cold  comfort 
in  lecturing  a  drowning  man  ui)on  the  folly  of  having 
stepped  upon  a  rotten  plank  or  v/aded  beyond  his 
depth.  We  must  throw  him  a  rope  of  some  sort,  with  a 
noose  on  the  end  of  it,  and  try  to  get  it  over  his  head 
even  at  the  risk  of  half  strangling  him. 

Drugs  are  playing  a  rapidly  diminishing  part  in  our 
war  upon  disease,  but  they  will  long  be  necessary  for 
such  emergency,  life-preserver  uses,  and  in  skilled 
hands  will  be  of  priceless  value  and  save  many  a  life. 

The  battle  for  health  is  set  upon  a  titanic  scale, 
a  veritable  Armageddon.  The  huge  and  incalculable 
interests  at  stake,  the  enormous  labor,  the  tireless 
research,  the  vast  expense,  the  endless  repetition  of 
test  after  test,  put  it  beyond  individual  powers  and 
resources. 

It  is  not  complimentary  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
statesmen,  to  the  good  sense  of  our  people,  to  see  our 
great  national  and  state  governments  stand  idly  by 
and  allow  nine  tenths  of  the  burden  of  the  vast  warfare 
for  the  public  weal  to  be  liorne  by  individual  workers 
or  l)y  private  munificence.  Wo  urgently  need  a  great 
National  Board  or  Department  i>f  Health,  such  as  all 
other  nations  in  the  van  of  civilization  already  have, 
to  search  out  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  means  for 
their  removal,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  to 
protect  the  purity  of  our  interstate  streH"is  and  water 
supplies,  to  bar  out  epidemics  from  abroad,  and  to 
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curb  the  greed  that  produces  unsanitary  conditions  at 

home. 

The  relief  of  disease  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  provid- 
ing a  few  magic  powders  or  soothing  potions.  We  have 

got  past  that. 

We  no  longer  believe  that  any  drug,  of  itself  alone, 
will  cure  anv  disease.  It  must,  like  Turner's  colors,  be 
"mixed  with  brains";  and  those  same  brains,  applied 
to  a  search  for  and  remo-  .1  of  the  cause,  will  cure  far 
more  diseases  without  anv  drug  at  all.  Food,  rest,  sun- 
shine, exercise,  bathing,  massage  -  these  are  the 
sheet-anchors  of  our  new  materia  medica. 

No  longer  is  the  doctor  inseparably  associated  with 
the  druggist  and  the  undertaker. 

Soon  he  will  prove  that  the  only  necessary  connec- 
tion between  doctors  and  drugs  is  that  both  begin  with 
the  same  letter. 
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NOT  all  our  memories  of  the  past  are  rosy.  Lov- 
ingly as  our  thoughts  may  linger  around  the  old 
swimmin'-hole,  t'  little  trundle-bed,  the  moss- 
covered  bucket,  ."ttle  window  where  the  sun 
came  peeping  in  a1  ..urn,"  there  is  one  rather  vivid 
chapter  of  our  childi..ii  recollections  which  they  dis- 
tinctly prefer  to  skip.  A  golden  mist  still  hovers  al>out 
the  memories  of  baking-day,  but  an  exhalation  of 
totally  different  color  —  and  aroma  —  surrounds  our 
recollections  of  spring  medicines,  boneset  tea,  castor 
oil,  and  Gregor>''s  piwder.  Have  we  ever  ta.sted  any- 
thing quite  so  nasty  since? 

And  the  bitterer  they  were  the  better,  the  more  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  them.  One  of  Frank  Stockton's 
delightful  mothers  in  Israel  had  such  a  remedj .  which 
hiid  never  failed  her.  It  always  cured  Jabez,  no  matter 
what  ailed  him.  "Makes  no  difference  how  ba«.  >ie  is, 
within  twenty  minutes  of  the  time  he's  tuck  il.  he's 
well;  would  n't  know  any  thin'  wuz  the  matter  cf  him 
'ceptin'  a  bitter  taste  in  i.  s  mouth." 
'  Nor  was  tliis  bitterness  a  mere  accident.  On  the 
contrary',  it  throws  an  interesting  light  ujHjn  the  origin 
not  merely  of  household  remedies  but  of  medicines  in 
general. 
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The  earliest  conception  of  disease  of  which  our  sav- 
age ancestors  were  capable  was  unquestionably  the  old, 
familiar  one  of  demoniac  possession.  Even,  to  this 
day  th.  language  of  the  sick-room  is  full  of  traces  of  it. 
T^'  patient  is  "attacked"  by  pneumonia,  is  "seized" 
with  a  chill,  "throws  off"  a  cold  or  "is  thrown  into"  a 
convulsion,  should  "feed"  a  fever  and  "starve"  a  cold, 
is  "  threatened  "  with  typhoid.  Disease  is  a  personality, 
to  be  avoided,   fought,   conquered,   frightened   into 

leaving.  ,  ,     •     u 

To  drive  out  this  demon  are  naturally  and  logically 
employed  the  horrid  noises  and  incantations,  the  beat- 
ings and  poundings,  not  only  of  tom-toms,  but  of  the 
luckless  patient  himself,  of  savage  medicine,  the  hor- 
rible smokes  and  vapors,  the  nauseous  messes  and  bit- 
ter drafts,  the  violent  extremes  of  the  steam-hut  and 
the  ice-plunge,  the  drastic  emetics  and  purges  —  any- 
thing to  make  the  place  too  hot  for  the  bad  spirit. 

Of  the  tom-toms  -  othing  remains  save  an  occasional 
sentimental  vaporing  about  the  cure  of  mental  diseases 
by  sweet  music,  of  the  i)oundings  and  punchings  only 
the  "bone-setters"  and  the  rougher  parts  of  osteo- 
pathy, of  the  smokes  and  vapors  only  incense  and 
assafcetida.  the  classic  burnt-feathers  and  smelling- 
salts;  but  of  the  nauseous  messes,  bitters,  and  purges  a 
whole  brood  of  every-day  remedies,  ranging  fiom  bone- 
.set  to  the  bitters  of  our  pharmacoiwria,  and  from 
"seeny  "  tea  to  calomel. 

Domestic  medicine,  being  an  echo  of  the  regular 
medicine  of  a  century  or  two  ago,  naturally  retains 
more  of  these  bitter  and  nauseous  survivals.  No  need 
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of  proof,  to  any  one  who  remembers  his  ov.-u  experi- 
ences, that  household  remedies  are  of  demonic  origin  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Their  taste  proves  their  pedi- 
gree. Among  the  ignorant,  whether  in  the  slums  of  our 
large  cities  or  in  remote  rural  districts,  no  medicine 
inspires  much  confidence  unless  it  be  either  bitter  or 
nauseous. 

In  my  student  days  in  a  London  hospital  we  had  in 
the  pharmacy  a  large  demijohn  of  a  mixture  known  as 
"The  Dead-Shot."  It  was  compounded  as  follows:  Into 
it  were  thrc/n  all  the  odds  and  ends  i.f  drugs  left  over 
from  making  up  other  formulas,  then  a  handful  each  of 
aloes,  cinchona  bark  (crude  quinine)  and  assafoetida 
and  a  pint  of  tincture  of  capsicum  were  added,  and  the 
carx)y  filled  up  with  water. 

This  made  a  tonic  of  gorgeous  potency,  smelling 
to  high  heaven,  which  would  pucker  your  mouth  clear 
down  to  the  diaphragm  and  make  your  eyes  water  for 
twenty  minutes  after  taking  —  but  had  absolutely  no 
special  therc|)eutic  effect  and  was  perfectly  harmless. 

Whenever  one  of  the  old  chronic  medicine-takers, 
the  sort  who  enjoyed  ill-health  and  came  to  the  dis- 
pensary chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of  talking  over  their 
symptoms,  —  and  there  are  sccres  of  such  among  the 
IXM)rest  as  well  as  among  the  rich,  —  began  to  get 
troublesome  and  complain  that  his  medicine  was  n't 
doing  him  any  go<.  1,  "did  n't  seem  to  have  no  stren'th 
to  it,"  the  "Dead-Shot"  was  prescribed. 

Its  effects  were  always  good.  Either  it  drove  the 
malingerers  away  entirely  or  they  would  come  back  de- 
lighted to  brag  of  its  effects:  "That's  somethin'  like  a 
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med'cin'.  I  could  just  feel  it  take  bold ! "  "  Why  did  n't 
you  gimme  that  before,  Doctor? " 

But  is  this  the  only  value  possessed  by  bitters  of  all 
sorts?  By  no  means.  Used  indiscriminately  at  first, 
just  because  they  were  bitter,  certain  of  them  gradually 
were  found  to  have  positive  curative  properties,  in 
certain  conditions:  such  as  quinine  in  ague,  aloes  in 
constipation,  sLrj'chnine  and  caffeine  in  depression, 
opium  for  the  relief  of  pain,  gentian  in  loss  of  appetite. 
The  fittest  and  most  useful  survived  and  were  gradu- 
ally assigned  to  their  proper  places  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  Others  were  found  so  poi.st»nous  or  so  irritating 
that  they  were  given  up  entirely,  though  I  have  .several 
times  heard  an  infusion  of  peach  leaves,  containing 
a  dangerous  amount  of  prussic  acid,  warmly  recom- 
mended as  a  .sovereign  hor.ie  remedy  for  ague. 

You  will  remember  there  was  a  virtue  in  quantity. 
The  more  you  could  drink  the  more  good  it  would  do 
you.  Trifling  rewards  were  offered  for  cups  above  so 
many,  or  a  generous  rivalrv  in  bibulousness  between 
Sister  Sue  and  yourself  was  encouraged.  Vou  drank 
till  you  felt  like  bursting,  then  you  were  put  to  bed  in 
hot  blankets  and,  oh.  hov  you  did  .sw  —  pardon  me  — 
perspirel  When  you  woke  next  morning  your  cold  was 
gone,  or  at  least  "real  loose." 

The  hot  water  and  the  warm  blankets  did  the  work, 
the  "yarb"  got  the  credit  —  just  like  scores  of  ottier 
medicines,  not  all  of  them  domestic,  by  any  means. 
Any  remedy,  or  prcK-edure,  that  involves  hot  drinks 
or  balli>,  .sweats,  and  rest  in  hed  is  .safe  to  score  a  high 
percentage  of  cures. 
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Then  there  were  the  spring  medicines  of  happier 
memory,  the  cheerful  pink  color  and  spicy  taste  of 
sassafras,  of  sarsaparilla,  of  cherrv'-hark,  of  slipperv'- 
elm,  the  heavy,  gritty  sweetness  of  sulphur  and  m'las- 
ses  {Anglice,  brimstone  and  treacle),  and  the  wild 
spring  greens  and  dandelion,  hops,  pokeweed,  which 
were  "so  good  for  the  liver." 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  assign  any  definite  origin  for 
this  curious  group,  rr  to  give  any  rhyme  or  reason  why 
"in  the  spring  the  i,  oung  man's  fancy"  should  "lightly 
turn  to  thoughts  of"  —  sarsaparilla.  Most  of  them  are 
as  absolutely  inert  as  rose-water,  and  can  at  best  be 
described  as  simply  harmless  and  comforting.  How  the 
impression  ever  arose  that  they  or  any  other  kind  of 
medicine  were  habitually  required  at  this  time  of  year 
seems  hard  to  conjecture. 

A  vague  fX)pular  feeling  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
air  in  all  ages  that  a  fast,  a  spare  diet,  and  vegetable 
infusions  in  the  [)lace  of  strong  liquors,  are  desirable  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  An  explanaiion  quite  commonly 
given  by  those  who  use  them  is  that  they  "thin  the 
blood." 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  conceive  of 
the  tremendous  and  ravenous  hungi'r  for  green  stulf, 
fresh  fruit,  or  anything  approacliing  them,  which 
comes  on  in  the  late  wint<'r  and  early  spring  months  on 
farm  diet.  There  have  been  no  Acgetables  except  pota- 
toes, and  iK'rhaps  sauerkraut r  for  nu)nths.  The  apples 
have  given  out  soon  after  New  Year's,  and,  until  the 
fashion  of  cantiiiig  fruits  came  ni,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  take  their  place.  This  wa.-i  also  the  time  of 
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the  keenest  pinch  of  hunger  for  primitive  man,  when 
game  was  scarcest  and  his  little  hoard  of  nuts  and  ber- 
ries most  likely  to  be  exhausted.  No  doubt  in  the 
spring  he  was  habitually  driven  to  eat  bark,  roots, 
leaves,  anything  that  1:  could  get;  and  it  is  barely 
possil)le  that  in  these  fragrant  teas  made  from  the 
spiciest  and  least  bitter  of  the  barks  and  roots  we  may 
have  a  sort  of  memorial  service  over  the  remains  of  the 
savage  primeval  spring  bark-and-root  hunger. 

Certainly,  with  the  spread  of  the  methods  of  canning 
fruits  and  vegr'  hies,  and  particularly  since  the  intro- 
duction of  thai  p'-iceless  vegetable-fruit  which  keeps 
tart  and  fresh,  even  though  canned,  the  whole  year 
round,  the  tomato,  and  the  use  of  the  hotbed,  or  even 
the  imjwrtation  of  Southern-grown  lettuce  and  rad- 
ishes, the  spring-medicine  habit  has  rapidly  waned. 
As  a  shrewd  old  farmer's  wife  remarked  to  me  twenty 
years  ago,  "  /  find  pie-plant 's  the  best  spring  medicine 
for  my  folks." 

In  other  communities  the  spring-medicine  idea  seems 
to  have  taken  a  form  based  on  the  belief  that  there 
have  accumulated  in  the  body  during  the  winter  a 
mass  of  waste  materials  popularly  known  as  bile, 
spleen,  "janders,"  and  that  something  is  necessary 
to  get  this  out  of  the  system,  said  something  usually 
being  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  drastic  purgative. 
But  the  neces.sity  for  this,  if  it  ever  existed,  has,  of 
course,  also  entirely  di.sujJiM'ared  with  the  vast  im- 
provement in  modern  diet. 

This,  however,  hringn  us  naturally  to  the  .sheet- 
anchor   of   the   home   i)hysician  —  laxatives.    These 
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again  have  a  very  interesting  historj',  the  same  min- 
gling of  an  utterly  irrational  origin  with  a  gradually 
restricted  rational  use.  Primarily  there  is  no  question 
but  that  they  were  all  of  one  piece  with  the  tom-tom 
and  the  bitter  draft,  namely,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  evil  spirit  so  uncomfortable  that  he  would  leave  the 
patient,  or,  by  a  crude  literalization  of  metaphor,  to 
actually  sweep  him  out  of  the  body. 

Even  to  this  day  this  is  the  attitude  toward  them  of 
a  considerable  element  of  the  more  ignorant  classes  of 
our  community  Their  first  instinct,  when  they  feel 
themselves  out  of  sorts  in  any  way,  is  to  take  some- 
thing that  will  "get  it  out  of  their  systems." 

I  have  often  heard  my  colleagues  in  Scandinavian 
communities  of  the  Middle  West  say  that,  if  you 
did  n't  give  a  Norwegian  farmer  a  powerful  laxative 
as  your  first  dose,  he  did  n't  think  you  were  any  doc- 
tor at  all.  I  have  come  across  this  feeling  hundreds 
of  times  in  the  countrj'  districts,  both  East  and  West. 
In  fact,  it  is  always  advisable,  before  prescribing  a 
laxative,  to  inquire  whether  the  patient  has  not  already 
taken  one,  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be.  I  cfin 
well  remember  hearing  a  colleague  most  bitterly  criti- 
cized by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  a  Welsh  miner 
who  succumbed  to  his  injuries  two  or  three  days  after 
being  frightfully  burned  in  a  mine  explosion,  because 
he  had  not  given  the  victim  any  purgative  to  "take 
the  fire  out  of  his  system."  If  he  had  done  so  the  patient 
would  certainly  have  recovered,  in  their  opinion. 

There  is  nothing;  in  "ll  her  household  medicine  chest 
upon  which  the  Wise  Woman  of  the  neighborhood  will 
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dwell  more  lovingly  than  the  virtues  and  the  conquests 
of  her  favorite  laxative,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  feel- 
ing is  the  same  in  Occident  or  Orient,  and  has  never 
been  more  i  '^htfully  phrased  than  by  the  shrewd  old 
Hindu  f:,.iir  .other  in  Kipling's  "Kim,"  who  speaks 
in  terms  of  wonder  and  admiration  of  an  astonishing 
pill  given  to  her  by  HurreeChunder  Sen,  which  was  "of 
the  tiniest,  oh,  .scarce  a  millet-seed,  so  small  one  c«iuld 
hardly  see  it;  yet  once  swallowed  it  wrought  like  a  devil 
unchained!" 

Primarily,  speed  and  vigor  of  action  being  the  chief 
desiderata,  the  most  drnstic  and  even  dangerous  reme- 
dies were  not  merely  used,  but  actually  preferred: 
croton  oil,  gamboge,  elaterium,  dram  doses  of  calomel, 
and  half-pound  doses  of  salts.  These,  of  course,  did 
the  maximum  of  harm  with  the  minimum  of  good  in 
both  lay  and  professional  hands,  and  were  gradually 
either  completely  discarded  or  enormously  reduced  in 
dosage.  Great  as  has  been  the  improvement,  by  the 
introduction  of  milder  remedies  and  the  use  of  com- 
paratively insignificant  doses,  laxatives  still  play  far 
too  large  a  part  in  medicine,  both  household  and  pro- 
fessional. They  have  a  field  of  usefulness  which  is  both 
wide  and  important,  but  the  blind  belief  in  their  value 
as  a  preliminary  measure  under  all  sorts  of  conditions 
is  rapidly  dying  out.  How  widespread  this  confidence 
in  them  was  at  one  time  is  amusingly  illustrated  to  this 
da^•  in  the  experience  which  has  been  had  scores  of 
times  by  every  practicing  physician  as  to  the  effect  of 
pills. 

Pills  were  originally  invented  for  the  administration 
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of  laxatives  only,  covering  up  their  bitter  taste.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  he  done  with  the  pure  bit<:ers  or 
bitter  tonics,  as  an  important  part  of  their  virtue  was 
believed  to  reside  in  the  taste.  Hence,  bitters  and 
laxatives  being  far  the  most  common  medicines,  any- 
thing which  was  in  pill  form  was  supposed  to  be  purga- 
tive. 

To  this  day  if  you  give  the  average  patient  a  pill,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  black,  and  to  be  taken  at  bedtime,  he 
is  almost  certain  to  think  tliat  he  is  taking  a  laxative. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  colleagues  assert  that  all  that  was 
necessarj'  was  to  administer  one  or  two  black  pills  at 
bedtime,  regardless  of  what  they  might  contain,  to  get 
such  an  effect. 

Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  old  home  laxatives! 
They  had  their  uses,  and  still  have,  within  proper  limi- 
tations, and  out  of  the  ruck  of  them  have  emeiged 
many  valuable  and  fashionable  modem  remedies,  like 
cascara,  podophyllin,  euonymin,  aid  aloin. 

Next  in  the  affections  of  the  house-mother  after  her 
bitters  and  her  laxatives  came  her  oils  and  liniments. 
They  were  a  rich  and  unctuous  group,  and  their  per- 
fumes were  hardly  those  of  sachet  powder:  Goose 
grease  with  an  onion  boiled  in  it,  or,  better  still,  fried 
and  tiropped  in  hot  chicken  fat;  bear's  grease;  rarer 
and  more  wondrously  effective,  skunk  oil,  secured  at 
Heaven  knows  what  risk  to  clothing  and  noses;  and 
crown  jewel  of  the  cabinet,  rattlesnake  oil.  Nor  were 
their  virtues  restricted  to  the  comparatively  narrow 
field  of  the  moden  liniment:  spr.iins,  brui'ifs,  or 
swollen  joints.  Rubbed  on  the  chest,  they  were  a  st  A'er- 
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eign  remedy  for  croup  or  broiidntis,  rubbed  on  the 
back  they  would  cure  the  whooping-cough,  put  on  the 
soles  of  a  child's  feet  they  wouid  prevent  night-sweats. 
As  for  rheumatism  or  bruises,  just  show  me  the  case 
that  they  would  not  cure  within  five  applications! 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  they  can  point  to 
thousands  of  cures  to  their  credit,  but  widely  remote  as 
may  be  their  origins  and  extraordinarv'  their  character, 
they  had  one  thing  in  common,  they  all  had  to  be 
"rubbed  in  thoroughly,"  and  the  more  thorough  and 
tireless  the  rubbing,  the  more  completely  the  oil  was 
made  to  "  disappear,"  the  better  would  be  the  results. 
In  fact,  their  virtues  were  solely  du«'  to  the  vigorous 
massage  which  accompanied  their  use.  It  was  believed 
at  one  time  that  this  industrious  "rubbing  in"  caused 
them  to  be  absorbed,  and  of  rourse,  in  the  crude  logic 
of  the  peasant,  oil  rubbed  into  a  stiff  joint  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  lubricate  it  somewhat.  This  is  now 
known  to  be  a  delusion,  as  practically  nothing  can  be 
absorbed  through  the  human  skin.  All  remedies  which 
are  administered  by  "  rubbing  in  "  are  now  known  to  be 
volatilized  by  the  heat  of  the  body  and  their  vapor 
inhaled  through  the  nose  and  niouth.    An  interesting 
illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  oils  already 
alluded  to,  namely,  either  those  which  had  a  strong 
aromatic  odor  of  their  own,  or  were  impregnated  by 
means  of  onions,  turpentine,  "camfire,"  and  ammonia. 
Such  benefit  as  they  might  give  when  rubbed  on  the 
chest  or  back  of  the  patient  suffering  from  hmg  trouble 
was  due  to  their  aromatic  element  being  volatili/.'-d 
and  inhaled  into  the  lungs  of  the  patient. 
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We  must  nr'i  ''rget  the  poultices,  warm,  soft,  Hing- 
ing; what  relief  tney  did  give  to  the  aching  muscle  or 
the  throbbing  joint!  Their  name  also  was  legion. 
Linseed,  bran,  slipper>--elm,  hops,  potato,  bread-and- 
milk  —  anything  that  could  be  made  into  a  pulp  so  as 
to  retain  moisture  and  heat. 

The  poultice-makers  had  their  flights  of  the  imagin- 
.'ition  as  well  as  the  poets.  A  verj'  common  dressing  in 
the  countrj'  districts  ior  either  a  fresh  '""'  ^^d  or  abscess 
is  a  large  quid  of  fine-cut  tobacco,  affe  i  j!:..,.oly  chewed 
and  bound  upon  the  part.  If  it  happened  to  be  an  un- 
broken abscess,  boil,  or  swelling,  no  particular  harm 
was  done,  but  if  it  were  an  open  wound,  absorption 
of  the  tobacco  might  take  place  in  alarming  amounts; 
and  serious  symptoms  of  nicotine  poisoning  have  been 
reported  from  all  over  the  countrj'  from  this  cause,  and 
even  one  or  two  deaths. 

Occasionally  a  little  bit  of  the  old,  demoniac  tend- 
ency to  use  the  outre  or  the  disgusting  crops  out,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  familiar  poultice  of  barnyard  manure, 
which  almost  every  one  has  heard  suggested,  and  the 
firm  belief  in  verj'  remote  regions  that  a  black  chicken 
or  cat,  killed,  and  split  open  while  still  warm,  makes  a 
.splendid  apj)lication  to  a  rheumatic  joint. 

1  remember  in  the  early  days  of  my  practice  a  small 
boy  who  was  brought  into  my  office  by  his  mother,  to 
have  an  abscess  on  his  finger  looked  at.  I  attempted  to 
remove  the  home-dressing  which  he  was  wearing,  and, 
after  getting  off  the  outside  layer,  found  myself  con- 
fronted by  a  brown,  sticky,  slipperj'  mass  in  which  the 
thumb  was  completi-ly  imbedded.    It  had  a  curiously 
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fruity  smell  which  seemed  familiar,  and,  on  turning  to 
the  mother,  I  found  that  one  of  her  neighbors  had  ad- 
vised her  to  thrust  the  affected  thumb  into  the  centre 
of  a  rotten  apple  and  then  bind  that  on,  which  she  had 
religiously  done.  As  a  poultice  it  was  a  great  success, 
for  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  large  a  felon  on  so 
small  a  thumb. 

But  alas!  the  poultice  must  go  the  way  of  the  fairies. 
Soothing  and  comforting  as  they  were  before  the  days 
of  antiseptics,  modem  science  will  have  none  of  them. 
While  they  relieve  pain,  they  encourage  the  growth  of 
the  micro-organisms  which  produce  inflammation,  and 
their  effect  is  usually  to  either  turn  a  simple  inflamma- 
tor\'  swelling  into  an  abscess,  or  to  make  a  small  abscess 
develop  into  a  larger  one.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
soften  the  surrounding  surface,  and  furnish  a  splendid 
hotbed  for  the  streptococcus  to  both  grow  in  and  travel 
under  to  other  portions  of  the  skin. 

Many  and  many  a  time  do  we  see  a  single  boil,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  poulticed,  followed  by  a  crop 
of  secondarj'  boils,  which  have  sprung  up  all  around  the 
first  one,  like  a  **  fairy-ring  "  in  the  grass,  under  the 
sheltering  cover  of  the  ixiultice.  The  modern  antisep- 
tic dressing,  with  an  evaporating  lotion,  not  only 
puts  tt  stop  to  all  this,  but  gives  even  greater  comfort 
an«l  (juicker  relief. 

No  doubt  the  mere  mention  of  those  remedies  ha.s 
stirred  up  in  your  niemorj-  the  nx^^llection  of  scores  of 
others.  st)me  of  them,  perhaps,  explicable  upon  some 
curious  ancestral  or  diref-tly  utilitarian  irr«>un«i,  others 
of  them  the  purest  of  freaks,  with  no  apparent  relation 
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to  anything  else  in  the  heavens  above  or  in  the  earth 
beneath.  Some  seem  to  depend  for  their  virtue  upon 
being  outre  and  extraordinary  as  possible,  such  as  the 
drinking  of  warm  blood  as  a  cure  for  consumption,  the 
eating  of  a  roasted  mouse  as  a  cure  for  rickets,  the  swal- 
lowing of  a  little  pellet  of  cobwebs  to  stop  the  spitting 
of  blood,  the  free  application,  internally  or  externally, 
of  garlic,  onions,  assafoetida  or  ammonia  for  all  sorts  of 
disorders. 

Some  of  these  have  very  curious  and  interesting  his- 
tories into  which  space  forbids  us  to  enter.  One,  liow- 
ever,  has  such  a  singular  connection  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  it,  and  that  is,  the  great  universal 
"blood  purifier,"  clover  tea.  This  has  received  a  fresh 
notoriety  of  late  years  by  being  brought  forward  as  a 
remedy  for  no  less  terrible  a  scourge  than  cancer.  As 
usually  made,  it  is  as  absolutely  inert  as  an  infusion  of 
hay  or  corn  husks,  and  can  be  drunk  by  the  quart  or 
the  gallon  wilhout  any  danger  whatever  save  that  of 
drowning.  Its  sole  standing  as  a  remedy  is  a  ritual,  not 
to  say  ecclesiastic,  one,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf  of 
clover,  containing  three  leaflets  or  "foils,"  like  the 
shamrock  of  St.  Patrick,  has  been  taken  for  centuries 
as  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  and  hence  endowed 
with  healing  virtues.  It  has  an  even  older  crj'ptic  his- 
tory' than  this,  !)ut  that  is  too  long  a  slorj*. 

Take  them  altogether,  they  are  a  cheerful,  comfort- 
ing, conipanitively  harmless  crew.  Some  of  them  are 
sufficiently  poisonous  to  Iw  a  source  t»f  danger,  but 
these  are  being  gradually  weeded  out.  Others  have 
l)een  and  are  yet  used  too  indiscriminutely  and  too 
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blindly.  But  the  fittest  only  are  surviving  even  among 
them.  The  oils  were  only  dangerous  if  they  were  rubbed 
in  too  hard;  the  poultices  were  the  only  group  which, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  did  more  harm  than  good.  In 
fact,  the  chief  danger  of  household  medication  is  to  be 
found  in  another  direction,  and  that  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  postpone  the  recognition  and  proper 
treatment  of  serious  disease. 

But  here,  of  course,  the  average  man  is  in  a  quan- 
dary. There  can  be  no  question  that  fully  one-half  of 
all  the  disagreeable  sensations  of  impending  cold  or  ill- 
ness which  one  experiences  will  pass  away  completely 
under  the  influence  of  a  hot  drink  and  a  good  night's 
rest.  Two  thirds  even  of  all  distinct  diseases  which  do 
not  thus  disapi)ear  will  ultimately  got  well  if  nothing 
is  done  for  them,  though,  of  course,  often  at  the  cost  of 
great  increase  of  pain,  danger  and  slowness  of  cure. 
Hence  thebasi>  lor  the  confidence  fell  in  home  remedies 
—  which  equally  underlies  professional  ones. 

Naturally,  under  our  existing  relations  between 
physician  and  patient,  any  one  hesitates  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  consulting  a  j)hysician  unless  he  is  n>asonably 
sure  that  it  is  really  ne<essar\'.  An  immense  amount  of 
vahmble  time  is  often  lost  in  this  hesitation. 

A  great  help  toward  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  We  lhereeasling«»f  oursystemof  medical  attend- 
ance and  nuiking  it  by  the  year,  instead  of  by  the 
visit.  This  was  suggest i>d  some  years  ago  by  the 
writer  and.  as  he  showed,  would  involve  not  only  no 
im  rtase.  but  a  jw'^itive  Hjivinj-'  a(  expense  to  1 1..'  aver- 
age family  or  individual  patient.   For  a  ver>-  nuxlerate 
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sum  per  capita  a  doctor  could  engage  to  take  care  of  a 
certain  family  and  render  whatever  medical  ser\'ices 
were  necessary-  during  the  year.  This  could  be  made  to 
include  a  yearly,  or,  better  still,  a  semi-annual,  inspec- 
tion of  the  house,  business  premises  and  schools  occu- 
pied or  attended  by  the  members  of  the  family,  and  a 
half-yearly  or  quarterly  general  overhauling  of  each 
individual,  whether  he  seemed  to  need  it  or  not.  Then, 
when  any  one  felt  out  of  sorts,  and  one  round  of  domes- 
tic remedies  and  a  good  night's  rest  failed  to  relieve, 
there  would  be  felt  no  hesitation  in  consulting  the  phy- 
sician and  having  it  decided  in  ten  minutes  whether 
anything  serious  be  the  matter,  or  whether  the  case 
might  safely  be  left  to  Nature. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE   ADVANTAGES   OF   ADIPOSE 


IT  is  natural  to  desire  to  be  different.  Whatever  we 
are,  or  have,  we  would  like  to  be  something  else. 
The  really  desirable  thing  is  always  precisely  what  we 
have  not  got.  Properly  balanced,  this  instinct  is  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  progress.  A  reasonable  amount  of 
discontent  is  wholesome,  but  an  excess  of  it  is  the  great- 
est murderer  of  happiness  known.  Nowhere  is  this 
tendency  better  exemplified  than  in  the  matter  of  our 
bodily  proportions.  The  tall  girl  is  quite  sure  that  her 
giraffe-like  proportions  render  her  unduly  conspicuous. 
The  short  man,  in  spite  of  his  bantam-like  brag  and 
bluster,  "that  it  is  your  small  men,  sir,  that  have  made 
historj',"  would  give  his  ears  to  be  tall.  The  thin  wo- 
man compares  her  willowy  outlines  to  a  lath  or  a  scant- 
ling, while  the  plump  and  comfortable  maiden  thinks 
of  herself  as  a  barrel  or  a  flour-sack.  So  that  we  muji 
be  prepared  to  discount  many  of  the  complaints  of  the 
corpulent,  of  the  wails  of  the  well  padded,  as  ha\  ing 
little  more  substant'al  basis  than  this  perv.  rse  tend- 
ency of  human  nature  to  hanker  after  the  unattain- 
able, to  insist  on  placing  the  Delectable  Land  just 
below  the  horizon,  or.  as  the  Kerry  jieasant  puts  it, 
"back  of  the  Beyant." 

In  at  least  half  the  cases  of  self-styled  obesity  which 
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clamor  for  relief  and  sympathy,  their  fatness,  like  the 
Emersonian's  Boston,  is  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of 
mind.  Easily  another  twenty-five  per  cent  are  chiefly 
concerned  over  their  increased  generosity  of  outline 
on  account  of  the  real  or  imaginary  loss  of  sylplilike 
grace  and  slender  symmetry;  and  if  they  could  be  reas- 
sured ui)on  this  point  would  not  be  a  pin  the  worse,  and 
often  many  points  better,  for  their  increase  in  weight. 
Not  more  than  twenty -five ;  ercent  of  those  who  bewail 
their  amplitude  of  growth  are  in  any  serious  way  dis- 
abled or  discomforted  by  it.  Yet  fully  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  human  race  live  in  dread  that  they  are  or  will  some 
day  become  unwieldy,  gross,  "lubberly,"  "tubby," 
"pussy,"  "roly-poly,"  "mountains  of  fat,"  "human 
haystacks,"  or  any  one  of  the  score  of  picturesque, 
metaphoric  terms  in  which  our  vernacular  is  so  fertile. 
To  be  "fat  and  scant  o'  breath"  has  been  counted  a 
reproach  from  the  days  of  Falstaff,  while  "fatty"  is  as 
ancient  and  classic  a  term  ol  derision  as  "Go  up,  thou 
bald-head." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  overwhelming,  en- 
cumbering excess  of  udiimse  is  a  real  infirmity,  little 
short  of  a  calamity,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are 
saddled  with  it  are  patheticnlly  genuine.  Yet  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  any  one  of  an  average  range  of  acquaint- 
ance could  number  among  his  toial  circle  more  indi- 
viduals who  are  afflicted  in  this  way  than  could  be 
counted  on  his  ten  fingers.  Not  more  than  five  or  ten 
persons  in  the  tliousand  are  distressingly  and  tlisa- 
bliiigl.v  fat,  and  yet  everj-  one  wli"  la«-:l!5s  to  rouiMlont 
his  curves  and  lay  on  Uesh,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  is 
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absolutely  sure  that  he  is  destined  to  be  one  of  those 
horrible  examples.  It  is  not  so  much  what  they  are  now 
that  the  corpulent  complain  of,  as  the  dread  they  have 
of  what  they  may  grow  into,  as  they  get  older.  It  is  the 
calamities  that  never  happen  that  turn  our  hair  gray 
and  grave  the  wrinkles.  The  plump  have  the  same 
horror  of  even  the  mildest  increase  in  weight  that  the 
Prohibitionist  has  of  the  first  drink  —  for  fear  of  what 

it  may  lead  to. 

One  would  think  that  fatness  was  a  disease,  a  deadly 
plague,  which,  when  once  it  had  got  foothold  in  the 
system,  would  go  steadily  on  to  destroy  it,  and  whose 
eariiest  appearance  and  slightest  symptoms  were  a 
danger  signal  and  a  cause  for  alarm.  Few  things  could 
be  further  from  the  physiological  fact.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  it  is  a  mark,  not  of  disease,  but  of  health.   It  is 
an  indication  that  the  system,  by  good  management 
and  good  housekeeping,  has  brought  its  exiK-nditures 
within  its  income  and  is  able  to  lay  by  a  little,  against  a 
rainy  day.  Fat  is  Nature's  savings  bank,  a  hoard  which 
can  be  drawn  upon  in  times  of  scarcity  or  of  need. 
Fat  is  in  the  animal  economy  what  starch  is  in  the 
vegetable  —  a  reserve  fuel  without  which  continuous 
and  sustained  activity  would  l)e  impossible.  Whenever 
Nature  wi,shes  to  provide  for  the  future  she  lays  up  fat 
or  starch.   It  is  no  mere  accident  that  nine  tenths  of 
the  bulk  of  the  seeds  of  plants  and  of  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  of  birds  and  of  animals  is  composed  of  these  two 
substances  —  {)rovisions  for  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

For  a  long  time  fat  was  i>opularly  regarded  as  a 
coarse,  low-bred  sort  of  substance,  asswiated  cl.iefiy 
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with  pigs  and  suet  and  whale  blubber,  and  scientifically 
even  as  a  low-grade  tissue  of  small  vitality,  deposited 
chiefly  beneath  the  skin  as  a  combination  of  blanket 
and  bacon  for  the  body  army.  Now,  however,  the  mi- 
croscope and  laboratory  have  taught  us  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  im'  ■  pensable  and  important  tissues  of 
the  entire  body.  Evei^'  tissue  in  the  body,  except  the 
teeth  and  nails,  has  to  have  it  in  some  form  or  propor- 
tion if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  health.  "  Fat-headed  "  or  "  fat- 
witted"  is  a  term  of  reproach,  yet  nearly  half  of  the 
bulk  of  our  boasted  brain  and  nerves  is  made  up  of  a 
delicate,  fatty  substance  known  as  lecithin.    So  inti- 
mate a  part  of  their  structure  is  it  that  the  well-known 
sleep-producing,  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether  and  chlo- 
roform are  believed  to  be  due  to  their  aflBuity  for  the 
fatty  substances  of  the  nerve  centres.   Fat  lubricates 
the  movements  of  the  muscles,  pads  over  the  promin- 
ences of  the  bones  so  that  the  skin  can  play  smoothly 
over  them  without  stretching  or  cracking;  the  eyeballs 
rotate  uj)on  a  cushion  of  fat;  not  only  arc  the  hollows 
of  our  bones  filled  with  it  (yellow  marrow),  but  the 
spong>'  portion.s  of  them  are  packed  with  a  so-called 
red  marrow,  also  largely  fat,  in  which  some  of  the  most 
vital  and  important  pnx'csses  of  blood  formation  are 
carried  out. 

From  a  i)hysiological  point  of  view  it  is  about  as  irra- 
tional to  object  to  a  fair  amount,  or  even  a  moderate 
excess,  of  fat  as  it  would  be  to  too  much  muscle  or  too 
many  brains,  or,  from  a  financial  ]Hnr  of  view,  too 
much  iiionev  iti  the  i>rtnk.  And  in  citrhl .  iuscs  out  of  ten 
its  accumulation  will  not  go  beyv>;.d  comparatively 
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reasonable  limits.  Moreover,  like  money,  where  it  can 
be  accumulated,  it  can  also  be  spent.  Indeed,  the  pur- 
pose of  its  accumulation  is  for  future  spending,  and  this 
spending  usually  takes  place  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual.  Nature  is  seldom  so  foolish  as  to  be  a  miser 
and  to  accumulate  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hoarding. 
In  either  case  a  margin  is  a  good  thing  to  have.  You 
never  have  quite  enough  until  you  have  a  little  too 
much. 

Granting  that  fat  in  perfectly  healthy  conditions 
constitutes  ten  per  cent  of  the  body  weight;  what  are 
the  causes  that  determine  its  accumulation  in  excess  of 
this?  In  animals  this  is  simplicity  itself,  and  fattening 
can  be  produced  at  will  by  increasing  their  food  supply, 
particularly  in  starchy  or  fatty  substances,  without 
increasing  their  exercise.  In  a  state  of  nature  a  change 
of  this  sort  occurs  everj'  fall,  and  is  of  obvious  value  as 
a  preparation  for  the  cold  and  probable  food  scarcity 
of  winter.  There  is,  however,  nothing  prophetic  about 
it,  as  the  old  argument  of  design  was  wont  to  hold,  for 
it  simply  depends  ui)on  the  fact  that  the  trees  and 
plants  that  have  formed  the  habit  of  maturing  their 
seeds  at  this  time  of  year  will  leave  offspring  that  have 
a  chance  of  surviving  the  winter,  and  by  feeding  upon 
these  fruits,  grains,  and  nuts  the  animal  most  selfishly 
grows  fat. 

Our  own  si)ecies  has  almost  completely  lost  this  sea- 
sonal variation,  its  only  survival  being  among  farming 
populations,  who,  instead  of  laying  on  weight  in  the 
fall  and  losing  it  in  the  winter,  gain  w.Mght  in  winter  and 
lose  it  in  spring.  Animals  in  a  state  of  nature  and  sav- 
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ages  subsist  usually  in  such  a  hand-to-mouth  fashion 
and  upon  m)  narrow  a  dietetic  margin  that  any  marked 
increase  of  their  food  supply  is  promptly  embraced  as 
an  opportunity  of  insuring  themselves  against  the  next 
famine  by  laying  on  fat.  Civilized  man,  however,  has 
had,  for  generations  past,  so  comparatively  equable  a 
food  supply  the  year  around  that  he  has,  in  large  meas- 
ure, lost  this  tendency  to  respond  promptly  to  in- 
creases in  his  food  by  laying  on  flesh.  Unless  his  appe- 
tite be  first  improved  by  life  or  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
travel,  or  change  of  scene,  an  increase  of  food  is  more 
likely  to  make  him  bilious  than  to  fatten  him.  In  fact, 
the  relation  to-day  between  fatness  and  feeding  is  far 
less  intimate  than  is  usually  supposed.  Individual  pe- 
culiarity, hereditary  tendencies,  and  special  habits  of 
life  are  much  more  apt  to  be  concerned  in  it  than  either 
quantity  or  quality  of  food. 

There  is,  however,  one  natural  tendency  to  weight 
variation  which  still  survives,  and  that  is  the  inclina- 
tion to  gain  weight  with  increasing  years,  after  adult 
stature  has  been  reached.  The  average  healthy,  vigor- 
ous man  or  woman,  after  reaching  and  holding  a  com- 
paratively constant  weight  from  the  twenty-fifth  year 
on  for  a  decade  or  two,  somewhere  from  the  thirty- 
fifth  to  the  fiftieth  year  is  apt  to  show  an  inclination  to 
put  on  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  of  additional 
avoirdupois. 

This  is  a  perfectly  normal,  natural  tendency,  roughly 
parallel  with  the  animal  habit  of  getting  fat  in  the  full 
in  preparation  for  winter.  Fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  of 
adipose  is  as  valuable  a  protection  against  the  frosts  of 
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old  age  as  it  would  be  against  the  blasts  of  Boreas.  So 
far  from  this  tendency  being  regarded  as  anything  ab- 
normal or  cause  for  uneasiness,  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
its  absence  which  should  cause  us  to  worry. 

If  it  does  not  occur  we  had  better  look  about  for  the 
reason  why.  The  stout  and  mfortable  middle-aged 
man  or  woman  will  stand  the  worry  and  strain  of 
middle  life,  and  have  at  least  a  ten  to  twenty  per  cent 
better  chance  of  survival  to  a  good  old  age  than  the 
thin,  spare,  and  nervous  one.  Like  every  natural  ?  i- 
muJation  of  adipose,  it  is  stored  up  only  to  be  f  at, 
and  this  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  increase  in  the  .  urth 
or  fifth  decade  is  almost  certain  to  be  lost  again  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh.  "The  shrunk  shank"  and  "lean  and 
slipper'd  pantaloon"  are  as  characteristic  marks  of  the 
sixth  Age  of  Man  as  the  "fair  round  belly,  with  good 
capon  lin'd,"  is  of  the  fifth. 

But  it  is  I  -  only  in  middle  life  that  a  fair  degree  of 
adipose  — yes,  of  plain  fatness  — is  both  a  sign  of 
health  and  an  asset  for  the  future,  but  in  earlier  life  as 
well.  It  is  nearly  twenty  per  cent  safer  to  be  ten 
pounds  over  than  ten  pounds  under  the  normal  or 
standard  weight  for  your  height  at  any  age.  The  sta- 
tistics of  our  insurance  companies  years  ago  revealed 
the  curious  fact  that,  while  those  applicants  for  insur- 
ance, of  consumptive  family  history  who  were  ten 
pounds  or  more  under  weight  showed  a  marked  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  disease,  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  ten  pounds  or  more  over  the  standard 
weight  showed,  not  only  no  higher  susceptibility  than 
the  average  of  the  community,  but  a  slightly  lower  one. 
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In  other  words,  an  increase  of  ten  pounds  in  weight  had 
overbalanced  the  dangers  of  the  hereditary  tendency. 
One  of  our  principal  aims  in  the  open-air  treatment 
of  consumption  is  to  increase  our  patient's  weight. 
When  once  he  has  fairly  started  to  get  fat  we  feel  that 
half  the  first  battle  against  the  disease  is  over.  Merely 
to  find  a  young  man  or  woman  remarkably  under 
weight  for  their  height  arouses  a  suspicion  at  once  of 
possible  tuberculosis. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of  treating  neu- 
rasthenia and  nervous  bankruptcy,  the  celebrated  Weir 
Mitchell  treatment,  consists  chiefly  of  rest  and  over- 
feeding, and  its  object  is  to  make  the  patient  fat.  So 
that  a  growth  of  healthy  fat  up  to  or  even  slightly  in 
excess  of  twenty  per  cent  of  your  former  weight  is  a 
protection  against  disease,  a  buffer  against  the  shocks, 
and  a  shield  against  the  darts  and  pin-pricks  of  for- 
tune, a  lubricator  of  all  the  frictions  of  life;  it  adds 
beauty  to  the  beauiiful  and  favor  to  the  plain,  and,  in 
short,  is  an  advantage  in  every  way  and  a  thing  to  be 
desired  instead  of  dreaded,  to  be  proud  of  instead  of 
ashamed  of. 

My  advice,  therefore,  to  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  lose  weight,  to  get  thin,  is  like 
"Punch's"  famous  advice  to  those  a!)out  to  get  mar- 
ried: "Do7i't."  Your  balance  in  the  body  hank  may  be 
a  trifle  unpoetic  in  the  matter  of  waist-line,  may  show 
a  regrettable  preference  for  accumulating  where  the 
miners  used  to  carry  their  gold,  —  under  the  belt,  — 
but  do  not  worrj-  about  it.  You  v,  ill  luivc  a  good  time 
spending  it  before  very  long,  and  most  of  the  means 
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that  you  can  adopt  to  ge  t  ri  I  of  it  will  do  you  far  more 
harm  than  it  ever  will  or  <aa.  Moreover,  unlike  the 
gold,  it  will  float,  and  in  the  extreme  emergency  of 
shipwreck  will  act  as  a  life-preserver  instead  of  drag- 
ging you  down  to  destruction,  as  so  thrillingly  de- 
scribed in  the  Shilling  Shockers. 

You  may  rid  yourself  at  once  of  the  spectre  that 
fatness  is  usually  either  a  sign  of  disease  or  a  cause  of 
disease.  Statements  to  this  effect  are  abroad  on  every 
hand,  dating  ba(  k  to  a  most  respectable  antitjuity,  one 
of  them,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  great  Father  of 
Medicine.  If  he  ever  said  it  it  is  simply  another  addi- 
tion to  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  truth  that 
great  Jove  himself  sometimes  nods.  But  in  whatever 
mists  of  antiquity  the  saying  may  have  started,  it  is 
little  better  than  pure  sui>erstition,  and  its  principal 
vogue  at  the  present  day  is  due  to  the  shameless  and 
unscrupulous  exploitation  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  by  quacks  and  charlatans  vho  ha\'e  anti- 
fat  remedies  to  sell.  The  business  of  lese  harpies,  of 
course,  is  to  fatten  on  the  fears  and  su  rstitions  of  the 
people,  and  their  jeremiads  upon  the  ianger^  and  ter- 
rors of  fatness  arc  as  false  as  their  claim--  to  cur  •.  Th 
only  weight  their  nedies  can  be  relied  ujkhi  to  reduc- 
is  that  of  their  victims'  jmrse. 

The  vast  majori* .  of  diseases  are  marked  ?>"    thm- 
ness  and  emaciatiuti,  noi  by  fatnes-  and  u 

weight;  and  fatnes:^  is  ont-  of  the  n.     st  s^         >.       <if 
disease,  instead  of  the  <•  tmmonest.        few  (       h' 
which  diminish  the  power  of  the  ih   ividnai 
exercise,  whil*    at  the  same  time  the  a 
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powers  of    utrition  are  m-t  impa     d,  may  he  ac(  om- 
panied  by  u  I  increase  in  wt   .ut.  wotb     conditions 

in  which  there  is  an  mperfect  elinnnatioii  '  waste,  or 
i  whicii  mii  lly  narcot ic  poi->  >ns  arc  either  j  oduced  in 
the  body  «>r,  like  alcohol,  introduced  into  it  irom  with- 
out, mav  b\  a  j>  rversion  of  the  chemical  activities  of 
the  body,  result  m  a  general  choking,  so  to  speak,  of 
combustion  and  i  consequent  accumulation  <  f  flabby 
fat.  But  all  these  disease  conditions  put  to^jeth*- 
■vouid  not  ac<  ount  for  live  p<  cent  of  the  istar-'^s  of 
l)08itivecornu!euce  which  we  meet, and  in  noneo  ihem 
does  the  nitre  increas*^  of  fattj  issue  constitute 
ous  complication  of  th'  W^is*  .here  is  anoth'  r  - 
what  larger    roup  of  dsseas        hiefly  I'lose  i  ug 

the  h«irt  or  the  kidneys  in  which  there  i    i  m  in- 

creas*^  in  bod>  vveight  and  bulk,  su<h   is   ^  c«    laionly 
kuown      "bloating       =ut  this  is  due,  not  aci      a- 

latioi        iu        >althy  ..r  imhealthy  '   it     aipiy  of  wa- 
ter in   m  *         s,  a  ^'cuuine  water!  j^tug  of         Kody- 

hulk. 

Another  gtiastly  de  i  which  ha  a  v 
tion  is  that  ii  ordinar  sealtiiy  fat  be 
aecumuiating  it  will  t  ally  "gathet 
and  choke  ym."  Thi^  las  almnt  as  = 
as  the  equally  widespread  beli  that  ■.. 
guinea-pig  by  its  tail  its  eyes  wih  drop  out.  tat  around 
the  heart  and  a  fatty  heart  are  as  different  as  a  horse- 
chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse.  A  moderate  increase  of 
the  normal  adij  ^e  tissue  upon  th.-  su' '"  ce  of  the  heart 
does  occur  in  -  le  cases  of  general  ;  :;esity,  but  this 
does  not  interfere  in  any  appreciable  way  with  the 
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movements  of  the  organ,  except,  to  a  slight  degree,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  does  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body 
—  by  increasing  its  weight  and  bulk.  The  real  fatty 
heart  is  a  degeneration  or  decay  of  the  heart  muscle 
itself,  in  the  course  of  which  its  muscular  substance  is 
turned  into  f:  t,  much  the  same  as  the  curd  of  cheese  is 
turned  into  fat  in  the  process  of  ripening.  This,  of 
course,  is  an  exceedingly  serious  disease  condition, 
but  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  fatness  or  thinness 
of  the  individual  in  whom  it  occurs;  in  fact,  is  quite  as 
often  found  in  thin  and  emaciated  people  as  in  stout 
and  corpulent  ones. 

Eut  all  this,  while  it  may,  to  some  degree,  relieve 
their  fears  for  the  future  and  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
their  situation,  is  but  scant  comfort  for  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  self-styled  sufferers  from  obesity, 
who  really  have  an  accumulation  of  adipose  excessive 
enough  to  interfere  with  both  comfort  and  eflBciency, 
and  who  can  echo  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  the 
aspiration  of  the  poet:  — 

"Oh!  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt !" 

What  can  be  done  for  them?  That  will  depend  entirely 
u|)on  the  cause  of  their  unwelcome  riches  —  their 
Hwolien  fortunes.  With  fully  half  of  them  this  will  l)e 
found  to  be  something  for  which  they  are  not  in  the 
least  responsible  and  which,  also,  is  almost  entirely 
beyond  their  control  —  a  natural  tendency  to  lay  on 
fiesli,  to  increa.se  in  weight,  upon  a  diet  and  under  con- 
ditions in  which  the  average  individual  would  remain 
thin  and  slender.  We  must  frankly  admit  that  we  know 
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little  or  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  tendency  any 
more  than  we  do  of  the  similar  ones  to  grow  tall  or 
short,  to  have  blue  or  brown  eyes,  to  be  blond  or  biu- 
nette,  eyrept  that,  like  all  of  these,  it  is  very  apt  to  be 
hereditary. 

A  certain  percental  of  the  members  of  some  families, 
seldom  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  exhibit  a 
well-marked  tendency  to  grow  stout  and  corpulent, 
some  in  young  life,  but  more  after  a  certain  age  has 
been  reached.  Our  ability  to  modify  this  condition  is 
almost  as  limited  as  our  understanding  of  it.  About 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  urge  these  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals to  keep  up  as  active  habits  of  exercise  and  out- 
door life  as  jjossible,  to  refrain  from  excess  in  the  matter 
of  sugar  and  starches,  and,  of  course,  avoid  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  to  encourage  them  to  cultivate  that 
cheerful  tendency  which,  fortunately,  usually  accom- 
panies this  bodily  habit,  and  trj-  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
It  is  perfectly  idle  for  them  to  star^e  themselves,  to 
drain  their  tissues  with  drastic  cathartics,  to  poison 
themselves  with  obesity  cures,  to  sweat  themselves  into 
a  hectic,  or  to  walk  in  the  sun  or  work  in  the  g.vmnasium 
to  the  verge  of  exhaustion.  I^t  them  clear  their  minds 
of  tlic  dread  that  th»Mr  fat  is  ever  going  to  seriously 
injure  them;  rid  themselves  of  the  haunting  sense  that 
this  accumulation  ^  due  to  either  gluttony  or  laziness, 
and  hence  is  something  in  itself  disgraceful;  eat  a  good 
variety  of  foods,  particularly  fresh  vegetal »l«'s,  meat 
and  acid  fruits,  and  itidulgi-  in  all  the  pleasiinillc  kinds 
of  exercise  that  they  can  iMid. 

In  short,  stop  punishing  themselves  for  what  is  not 
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their  own  fault,  and  worrying  over  a  condition  which 
they  cannot  cure  and  which  will,  probably,  one  day 
disapp  »r  of  itself,  and  they  will  find  their  lot  a  toler- 
able and  usually  even  an  enjoyable  one.  A  small  group 
in  whom  fatness  is  due  to  some  definite  disease  condi- 
tion, some  perversion  of  the  body  metabolism,  will 
have,  of  course,  causations  as  varied  as  their  diseases, 
and  will  each  require  individual  treatment  by  a  compe- 
tent physician. 

This  leaves  a  considerable  group  of  Falstaflfs  and 
"fair,  fat,  and  forties,"  whose  condition  is  due  largely 
to  the  aggravation  either  of  slight  hereditary  tenden- 
cies or  of  the  normal  weight  increase  of  approaching 
middle  life,  by  careless  or  bad  habits  on  their  part.  The 
first  and  far  the  commonest  cause  of  the  trouble  among 
these  is  the  dropping  of  regular  habits  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  such  as  is  very  »j  t  to  occur  after  the  age  of 
twenty-five  in  both  men  and  women  under  modern 
conditions.  Conventional  and  commercial  influences 
have  about  ecjual  weight. 

The  boy  who  has  completed  his  period  of  studies,  of 
apprenticeship,  «nd  of  experimentation,  and  settled 
down  to  his  trade,  his  business,  or  his  profession,  is 
taught  that  it  \a  beneath  l»is  dignity  and  will  interfere 
with  his  reputation  for  steadiness  and  reliability  in  the 
community  to  continue  his  baseball,  football,  or  tennis, 
and.  except  at  annual  or  semi-annual  intervals,  his 
sport  with  rod,  gun,  and  canoe.  At  the  same  time  the 
settling  down  to  regular  office  or  work  hours  and 
the  cares  of  business  and  his  newly  establishe*!  futn- 
ily  leave  him  little  time  or  strength  for  these  mere 
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amusements  and  luxuries,  as  they  are  commonly  re- 
garded. 

Naturally  he  is  very  apt  to  do  one  of  three  things: 
to  lose  his  appetite  altogether  and  become  dyspeptic, 
nervous,  and  restless,  which  is  the  worst;  or,  in  some 
measure,  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  surroundings, 
moderate  his  appetite,  accustom  himself  to  bad  air  and 
too  little  of  it,  both  day  and  night,  and  drop  into  «, 
semi-narcotized,  blind-horse-in-a-mill  frame  of  body 
and  mind,  which  is  the  common  lot ;  or  to  hang  on  to  his 
appetite  and  his  enjoyments,  only  changing  the  latter 
from  outdoor  to  indoor  ones,  and  in  consequence  begin 
to  get  fat  and  bodily  sluggish.  This  increase  in  weight, 
of  course,  makes  him  more  disinclined  for  outdoor 
exertion,  and  whenever  the  eating  of  a  reasonable, 
healthy  amount  of  food,  followed  by  no  decent  amount 
of  exercise  to  bum  it  up,  makes  him  feel  bilious,  he 
puts  the  whole  blame  of  his  discomfort  either  upon  his 
fatness  or  the  poor,  mnocent  food,  instead  of  his  bad 
physical  habits  which  have  caused  the  whole  trouble. 

In  like  manner  the  girl,  even  if  she  has  been  blessed 
with  a  mother  sensible  enough  to  let  her  grow  up  like  a 
tomboy  and  do  everything  her  brothers  do,  when  she 
passes  her  seventeenth  year  begins  to  be  preached  and 
dinned  at  that  real  exercise  and  spoils  of  all  sorts  are 
unladylike  and  unbecoming,  and  is  taught  to  repress  all 
her  healthiest  instincts  for  feai-  they  may  possibly 
be  considered  "bad  form."  About  the  time  that  this 
mental  strait-jacket  is  being  put  on.  a  physical  one  of 
sttxl  and  whalelmne  b  applied  tc  her  wn\ii,  her  ft«et 
are  cramped  into  fX)inted-toed.  high-heeled  absurdities 
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named  shoes,  her  limbs  are  encumbered  by  a  ridiculous 
profusion  of  crippling  skirts,  and  she  is  fairly  broken  in 
to  that  condition  of  mental  and  bodily  slavery  to  con- 
vention and  precedent  which  will  encumber  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  No  wonder  women  long  to  be 
emancipated — but  they  need  other  liberations  besides 
the  ballot. 

A  little  later  in  life  another  influence  adds  its  weight. 
She  is  now  married  and  settled  for  lif«-,  and  she  pro- 
ceeds to  look  the  part.  She  will  soon  be  gray  and  mid- 
dle-aged, she  no  longer  has  to  look  about  for  a  husband, 
her  children  will  accept  her  appearance  as  a  matter  of 
course;  what  is  the  use  of  pretending  to  be  young  and 
sprightly  when  you  are  forty  and  bound  to  be  fat.** 
Fortunately  many  of  these  absurdities  are  being  swept 
out  of  our  brains  into  the  ash-barrel,  where  they  belong. 
The  present  generation  has  largely  emancipated  itself, 
and  the  rising  generation  is  growing  up  free  from  their 
stifling  and  benumbing  influence,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
already  women  are  no  longer  becoming  fat  and  frump- 
ish at  forty  —  no,  nor  old  and  useless  at  sixty.  In 
another  generation  we  shall  all  be  young  and  active 
and  happy  until  we  die. 

Contrary  to  popular  impression,  and,  indeed,  to 
former  medical  teachings,  positive  laziness,  actual  glut- 
tony, or  even  over-eating  have  really  \iTy  little  to  do 
with  fatness.  Fully  one  half  of  those  who  are  exces- 
sively fat  eat  no  more  than  the  average,  and  many  of 
them  much  less.  There  are  occasionally  errors  in  the 
quality  and  kind  of  foo<l,  mainly  in  the  direction  «»f 
taking  too  much  starch  or  sugar.   An  excess  of  fat  in 
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the  diet  is  seldom  to  blame  for  obesity.  Indeed,  most 
of  the  rational  diets  for  the  reduction  of  obesity,  in 
suitable  cases,  make  fat  an  important  factor  because 
such  small  amounts  of  it  will  give  the  requisite  amount 
of  nutrition  and  fuel  value  and  at  the  same  time  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  to  the  appetite  such  as  neither 
starches  nor  meats  will  give,  except  in  much  larger 
amounts. 

Finally,  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  cure  of  this  condi- 
tion where  it  demands  one?  Remembering  that  fat  in 
itself  is  in  no  way  injurious,  but  rather  a  sign  of  health 
and  a  valuable  store  of  reserve  material  for  the  body, 
the  first  principle  to  be  laid  down  is  that  our  aim 
should  be  not  so  much  to  get   id  of  fat,  or  reduce  our 
weight,  as  to  train  ourselves  to  carry  what  we  have 
with  comfort  and  efficiency.    The  chief  and,  indeed, 
only  safe  remedy  is  vigorous,  active,  outdoor  habits 
of  life.  As  everywhere  else,  the  best  cure  is  prevention. 
Do  not  let  yourself  become  fat,  even  at  forty,  and  you 
will  have  little  trouble;  keep  up  your  boyish  and  girlish 
sports  and  pleasures;  plan  your  day's  work  so  as  to  get 
from  two  to  five  miles'  walk  or  its  etjuivalent  in  some 
form  of  exercise  everj'  djiy  and  double  that  on  Satur- 
day or  Simday  (the  ajiparent  loss  of  time  will  ref)ay  you 
douiile  in  increased  vigor  and  improved  (luality  of  your 
work) ;  and  even  if  you  do  tend  to  become  u  trifle  more 
generous  in  your  outline  and  anjplc  in   .\our    girth 
after  forty,  you  will  never  be  conscious  of  it,  except 
when  you  look  in  the  glass.  Many  a  man  has  lind  prac- 
litul  illustration  of  this  fuel  by  going  off  on  a  lv>r:g  and 
arduous  hunting  or  Bshing  trip  in  the  north  wfx>ds  for 
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the  purpose  of  reducing  his  weight.  He  comes  back 
feeling  fit  for  anything;  ail  his  shortness  of  breath  has 
disappeared;  he  is  good  for  twenty  miles  a  day  across 
the  roughest  country ;  his  appetite  never  was  better;  his 
eye  is  bright  and  his  head  is  clear;  he  has  lost  nearly 
three  inches  in  waist  girth  and  half  an  inch  in  the 
neck;  yet  when  he  steps  on  the  scales,  he  not  only  has 
not  lost  an  ounce  of  actual  weight,  but  has  gained  ten 
pounds.  He  has  simply  distributed  his  weight  better 
and  built  up  the  muscle  to  cany  it  with  comfort. 

This  should  be  the  aim  of  most  of  our  obesity  suf- 
ferers. Only  a  small  per  cent,  if  they  will  throw  oflf  their 
tight  boots  and  crippling  clothing,  will  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  slavery  of  the  demands  of  society 
or  of  office  hours,  and  live  a  vigorous,  natural,  whole- 
some life,  but  will  find  they  will  either  secure  an  ap- 
preciable reduction  in  weight  or  such  an  improved 
distribution  of  it  and  increased  strength  and  vigor  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  it  about  practically  without  discom- 
fort or  inconvenience.  A  moderate  system  of  empty- 
handed  exercises  in  the  indoor  gj-ninasium,  five  to  ten 
minutes'  vigorous  wind-milling  night  and  morning  just 
after  the  bath,  including  such  exercises  as  bend  the 
back,  stretching  to  their  utmost  the  muscles  of  their 
waist  line,  both  of  the  sides,  and  of  the  abdomen,  will 
tlo  much  to  help.  But  violent  spurts  of  overwork  in  a 
hot,  stuffy  gymiiusium,  or  fierce,  heart-breaking  runs 
across  the  country',  or  violent  attempts  to  rapidly  rv- 
duc  flesh  in  a  short  time,  are  l)oth  dangerous  in 
themselves,  as  tending  to  throw  strain  upon  the  heart 
which  is  already  ageing  and  stiffening,  and  practically 
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useless  in  the  long  run,  because  they  cannot  be  kept  up 
beyond  a  temporary  spurt,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
dropped,  the  weight  returns  to  its  former  level. 

There  is  no  necessar>'  connection  whatever  between 
leanness  and  efficiency  and  fat  and  clumsiness.  Many 
of  the  most  vigorous,  energetic,  and  efficient  of  men 
exceed  even  Speaker  Reed's  standard  of  a  gentleman 
—  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  A  stupid  individual 
who  grows  stout  does  not  add  an:-'thing  to  his  mental 
agility  in  the  process;  and  the  fat  fool,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  has  added  an  equal  number  of  pounds  to  his 
folly.  But  that  men  or  women  alter  notably  either 
their  abilities  or  their  efficiency  by  adding  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  seventy  pounds  to  their  avoirdupois  is  a  posi- 
tion which  would  be  utterly  untenable. 

One  word  as  to  the  dangers  of  some  of  the  methods 
proposed  to  cure  —  most  of  the  patent  ones,  of  course, 
are  arrant,  notorious  frauds.  A  few  of  them  really  do 
"work"  mainly  h       '  tue  of  being  or  containing  dan- 
gerous poisons  wii.^n  reduce  the  weight  of  the  body 
much  in  the  same  way  as  would  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  vast  majority  of  them,  however,  are  ridicu- 
lously ineffective,  composed  often  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  of  substances  like  common  salt,  baking-soda, 
flour,  or  chalk.    Such  of  them  as  have  acquired  any 
reputation  whatever  depend  largely  for  this  upon  the 
fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  in  nine  tenths  of  all  cases 
the  accumulation  of  fat  occurring  in  middle  life  disap- 
I>ears  of  its  own  accord  in  later  life. 

Those  who  arc  so  blest  insist  ujwn  regarding  it  as  aca- 
lamity,  and  try  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  absurd  remedies 
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for  its  cure.  They  keep  at  it  until  the  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men  is  reached  at  which  their  fat  begins  to  disappear, 
and  then  the  last  remedy  which  they  happen  to  be  tak- 
ing at  the  time  gets  the  credit. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  various 
modifications  of  diet  which  are  advised  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  weight.  The  majority  of  them  are  harmless, 
but  a  few  are  dangerous  to  a  marked  degree.  All  of 
them,  practically,  are  forms  of  starvation,  more  or  less 
modified.  If  this  process  be  kept  within  reasonable 
limits  a  certain  amount  of  the  body  reserve  can  be 
drawn  upou  iind  burned,  and  the  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual reduced  without  any  particular  damage  to 
health  or  to  eflSciency.  Such  reductions,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  be  permanent,  nor  can  the  diet  upon  which 
they  are  produced  usually  be  indefinitely  persisted  in 
without  impairing  nutrition  and  working-power.  Fat 
is  unlike  a  balance  in  a  bank  in  one  sense,  that,  as  a  »••  ;  ■. 
it  can  be  drawn  upon  only  in  an  emergen'  such  ,,«i 
illness,  iujary,  or  enforced  starvation  in  famine.  To 
attempt  to  produce  a  condition  of  artificial  famine  by 
reducing  the  diet  will  reduce  the  weight  of  the  obese 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  it  will  often  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  both  their  health  and  their  comfort.  The 
amount  that  a  man  must  eat  dci)en(is  upon  the 
amount  of  work  that  he  has  to  do.  Like  the  steam  en- 
gine, for  ever>'  foot-pound  of  energy'  expended  from 
five  to  ten  [)ounds  of  energ>'  must  be  generated  in  his 
furnace  under  his  boiler.  No  matter  how  fat  he  may 
be,  he  cannot  stint  himself  markedly  of  this  amount  for 
prolonged  periods  without  injury-.  Starvation  is  a  de- 
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cidedly  dangerous  game,  and  he  who  plays  it  must 
have  either  great  skill  or  unusual  luck  to  avoid  injury 
in  the  long  run. 

Most  special  diets  recommended  for  the  reduction 
of  weight  are  merely  starvation  in  disguise.  The  method 
of  avoiding  all  kinds  of  liquid  at  meals  simply  means 
that  by  this  method  you  choke  your  appetite  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  you  would  if  you  accom- 
panied your  meal  with  plenty  of  fluid.  The  other  much- 
vaunted  method,  of  eating  only  one  dish  at  each  meal 
and  as  much  of  that  as  you  want,  depends  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle.  Any  single  food,  no  matter 
how  savory  or  attractive,  palls  upon  the  appetite  and 
extinguishes  it  long  before  an  adequate  an^  'unt  of  food 
has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition.  Similarly, 
the  trick  of  taking  small  amounts  of  food  at  frequent 
intervals  cheats  the  appetite  into  a  delusion  of  satisfac- 
tion with  a  totally  madeiiuate  amount  of  nutritive 
value. 

Most  of  these  systems  may  be  judged  by  their  re- 
sults. If,  while  they  are*  reducing  weight,  they  produce 
sensations  of  restlessness,  craving,  irritability,  and 
sleeplessness,  they  are  doing  the  individual  far  more 
harm  than  the  few  extra  pounds  of  harmless  adipose 
which  they  are  removing  would  ever  do  him. 

The  danger  of  fat  is  not  in  the  adipose  tissue  itself, 
but  in  the  man  or  woman  who  carries  it,  and  the 
absurd  things  they  will  do  to  get  rid  of  it. 
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EVERYBODY  knows,  of  course,  that  our  Ameri- 
can digestion  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  But  we 
are  beginning  to  discover,  in  these  Darwinian  days, 
that  while  what  everybody  feels  is  pretty  likely  to  be 
right,  what  everybody  knows  is  often  apt  not  to  be  so. 
Our  hearts  are  pretty  likely  to  be  right,  but  our  heads, 
—  the  less  said  about  them  the  better,  and  our  stom- 
achs, —  well,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  They  certainly 
resemble  our  hearts  much  more  than  they  do  our  heads. 
We  are  soundly  convinced  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
dyspeptics.  We  were  told  that  years  ago  by  one  Thomas 
Carlyle,  and  he  ought  to  have  known,  for  he  had  the 
worst  case  of  it  himself  ever  seen  in  captivity.  In  fa<;t, 
he  was  one  walking,  animated  indigestion,  and  incident- 
ally grew  it  on  the  usual  food  and  favorite  culture 
medium  of  <lvspepsia,  Scotch  oatmeal.  Talk  of  the 
scholars,  theologians,  and  statesmen  who  were  bred  on 
that  cheerful  cereal,  they  were  not  one  tenth  as  numet- 
ous  as  the  dyspeptics  it  produced.  In  fact,  not  a  little 
of  the  dourness  and  Calvinism  of  Scotch  scholars  and 
divines  was  bom  of  it,  and  thi-  melancholy  induced  by 
it  could  only  be  neutralized  by  the  fier\  exhilaration  of 
the  other  brand  of  extract  of  cereal  for  which  Scotland 
is  famous.  Was  n't  it  Bishop  Vincent  who  said,  "Most 
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people  think  themselves  religious  when  they  're  only 
bilious"? 

Practically  very  visitor  who  has  come  to  our  shores 
since  the  time  of  Dickens  has  echoed  this  verdict  upon 
the  national  stomach,  and  the  fewer  weeks  he  stayed 
the  more  positive  was  his  dictum,  until  we  have  come 
meekly  to  accept  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  amounting 
almost  to  au  axiom,  that  our  national  gastronomic 
horse-power  is  exceedingly  and  distressingly  low.  We 
have  never  been  reckoned  lacking  in  the  saving  virtue  of 
a  fairly  good  opinion  of  ourselves,  yet  we  meekly  listen 
to  Hans  Breitmann  boasting  of  his  placidity,  his  self- 
control,  and  breadth  of  beam,  based  on  his  matchless 
digestion,  or  to  Timothy  Tugmutton  pluming  himself 
upon  his  ruddy  complexion,  unhurried  movements,  and 
peaceful  length  of  days  as  contrasted  with  our  haggard 
nervousness  and  life-shortening  hustle  and  excitability 
due  to  his  eupepsia  and  our  dyspepsia,  respectively. 

It  furnishes  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  of 
how  little  what  a  man  believes  about  his  health  has  to  do 
with  his  actual  physical  condition,  that  in  spite  of  our 
implicit  and  pessimistic  belief  that  our  digestiiris  had 
gone  to  the  dogs  and  our  nerves  were  rapidly  following 
their  example,  we  have  madt-  not  only  tlu  most  astonish- 
ing national  growth,  m  our  centur\'  of  dyspepsia  and 
neurasthenia,  that  ever  was  known  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, but  that  the  native-bom  American  of  the  second 
or  third  generation  exceeds  at  all  ages,  from  infancy 
upward,  in  height,  weiglit,  and  chest  girth,  any  other 
nation  or  race  on  the  face  of  tlie  globe.  Instead  of  our 
neurasthenic  and  dyspeptic  population  l)ecoming  an 
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easy  prey  to  the  eupeptic  and  •v  gorous  nations  of 
Euroy>e,  the  bitterest  wail  which  goes  up  from  London 
to  Constantinople  and  from  Naples  to  Stockholm  is  that 
Europe  is  becoming  "Americanized"  in  business,  in 
transportation,  and  wen  iu  politics  and  social  life  and 
forms  ^f  government. 

As  for  nervousness  and  lack  of  judgment  and  national 
hysteria,  if  anything  can  be  found  to  match  the  hys- 
tero-epilepsy  of  even  the  most  cultured  and  impassive 
classes  of  the  English  people  over  the  rank  bugaboo  of 
the  "  German  Invasion,"  or  the  riotous  excitement  and 
mediaeval  racehatreds  of  France  over  the  Dreyfus  case, 
or  the  panic-stricken  terror  of  the  German  financiers 
over  the  Agadir  incident  and  its  complications,  it 
would  be  hard  to  discover  it  in  the  last  iialf  century  of 
American  history.  We  can  really  begin  to  plume  our- 
selves on  being  one  of  the  coolest  and  least  excitable 
nations  of  modern  times,  and  can  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  having  not  merely  one  of  the  oldest,  but  the 
stablest  government  in  the  civilized  world  —  if  that  be 
altogether  a  matter  of  congratulation. 

American  dyspepsia,  judging  by  its  results,  would 
seem  to  be  a  pretty  good  remedy  to  have  in  the  family 
in  case  of  sickness.  It  is  not  unlike  Grant's  whiskey,  in 
the  classic  storj'  of  some  meddlesome  busybodies  who 
kept  bringing  accounts  to  Lincoln,  during  the  famous 
Vicksburg  campaign,  of  Grant's  alleged  dnmkenness 
and  addiction  to  liquor.  He  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  finally  burst  out  with,  "I  wish  I  could  get  a  jug  of 
Grant's  whiskey  and  send  it  to  some  of  the  other  gener- 
als on  this  side  of  the  mountains." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  dyspepsia,  like  many- 
national  traits  observed  by  new-come  travelers,  was 
largely  imaginary'  and  due  chiefly  to  the  frt^edom  and 
frankness  and  lack  of  reserve  with  wliich  the  free-born 
American  of  those  days  was  willing  to  discuss  his  symp- 
toms in  public.  The  German  or  Englishman  suffers 
jb  IS  much  from  it,  only  it  is  against  his  social  and 
moral  co<le  to  eviscerate  himself  in  public.  But  just 
Wi't  until  he  gets  you  into  a  secluded  comer  of  the 
smoking  room,  and  breaks  through  the  frozen  crust 
which  surrounds  him,  and  he  will  talk  to  you  by  the 
hour  about  his  private  indigestion. 

Another  thing  which  helped  to  start  the  fair>'  tale  — 
and  fairy  tales  need  only  a  start  to  be  assured  of  im- 
mortality —  was  the  astonishing,  and  to  the  tender- 
foot, appalling  habit  of  profuse  and  accurate  expecto- 
ration which  marked  the  untamed  free-born  American 
citizei  of  that  earlier  day.  The  period  at  which  a  boy 
was  al.le  to  "spit  over  his  chin"  marked  his  emergence 
into  manhood,  and  expert  operators  were  as  proud  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  aim  at  any  given  spittoon,  up  to 
twenty  feet,  as  tliey  were  of  their  marksmanship  with 
the  famous  Kentucky  deer  rifle.    Surely  a  stomach 
which  was  being  robbed  of  pints  of  the  secretion  of  its 
salivary  glands  daily,  could  not  possibly  be  in  anything 
like  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.    The  inevit- 
able conclusion  was  never  more  crisply  put  than  by 
the  brusque  and  immortal  Dr.  John  Abernethy,  who, 
when  consulted  by  an  attache  of  the  American  lega- 
tion in  Ixjudon  about  his  dyspepsia,  summed  up  as  his 
final  advice,  '*  Keep  for  the  digestion  of  your  food  the 
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saliva  which  you  waste  upon  your  carpets,  and  you 
will  be  well.  Sir." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  American  stomach.  On  the  contrary,  it  does  its 
work  better  than  any  other  stomach  in  the  world,  be- 
cause it  is  better  fed,  supplied  at  more  regular  intervals 
with  larger  quantities  of  more  nutritious  foods  than  any 
other  national  stomach  in  the  world.  The  digestion, 
like  the  affection  of  the  Queen  Mother  in  Hamlet, 
"  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."  The  most  serious  malady 
that  the  stomach  can  suffer  from  is  emptiness,  and  that, 
thank  Heaven!  the  American  stomach  has  never  expe- 
rienced and  never  will  —  no  matter  whom  it  has  to  eat 
to  fill  itself. 

The  position  of  the  stomach  in  the  body  politic  is 
really  one  of  remarkable  ancestral  dignity,  and  present 
responsibility.  Yet  we  treat  it  ai  if  it  were  a  scullery 
maid.  It  is  the  Cinderella  of  the  body  household,  sit- 
ting in  the  half-light  of  the  basement  kitchen,  down  in 
the  cellar  among  the  greasy  pots  and  pans,  loaded  with 
all  the  dirty  work  of  the  house,  while  its  idle  step-sisters, 
the  lips  and  the  eyelids  and  the  hair,  go  forth  to  flaunt 
themselves  in  the  sunshine  and  dance  under  the  chan- 
deliers. It  is  not  even  considered  polite  to  mention  its 
name  in  pubi'c  except  when  we  want  to  complain  of  it 
or  berate  it  for  its  shortcomings. 

Yet  if  there  l)e  any  plt'?e  in  the  body  which  is  the 
projK^r  and  logical  scat  of  the  soul,  it  is  Ihe  stoniiK-h. 
When  we  lay  our  hand  \i\wn  our  heart  in  sign  of  ut- 
most loyally  and  devotion,  we  are  n^illy  laying  it  u|)on 
the  cardiac  end    of   our  stomach  —  but,  of  course. 
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"heart,"  sounds  better  and  more  poetical.  \Mien  we 
are  cut  to  the  heart  by  inRratitude  or  treason,  the 
anatomical  structures  which  are  really  lacerated  are  the 
terminal  filaments  of  the  solar  plexus  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach.   And 
every  child  knows  where  the  iamous  knock-out,  or 
solar  plexus,  blow  of  our  most  popular  and  intellectual 
form  of  debating  is  landed.  A  man  may  be  cross-eyed 
or  bow-legged,  or  asthmatic,  or  half  paralyzed,  or 
racked  with  all  the  agonies  of  rheumatism  or  neuralgia, 
or  half  eaten  alive  by  cancer,  and  still  be  a  man;  but 
the  noblest  hero  or  most  sublime  saint  in  the  world  is 
no  better  than  a  wisp  of  wet  dish-rag  when  he  is  sick 
at  his  stomach.  The  martyr  may  sing  songs  of  lofty 
devotion  while  being  burned  at  the  stake,  btit  fancy 
any  one  directing  a  battle  or  writing  a  poem  when  he 
was  sea-sick! 

Eyes,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  are  parts  of  us,  but  they 
belong  to  us,  not  we  to  them.  We  si>eak,  and  they 
obey.  But  the  stomach  is  "uh,"  the  self  of  our  inmost 
self,  and  when  it  speaks  it  is  with  the  still,  small  voice 
that  compels  obedience.  And  why  shorld  n't  it?  For 
all  things  in  the  realm  of  nature  there  is  u  reason. 

FroM  a  biologic  and  dynamic  point  of  view,  the 
.stomai'h  is  far  and  away  our  most  imr^rtant  and  most 
fundamental  organ.  Biologically,  it  is  the  oldest  organ 
and  l)est  friend  w-  have.  Dynamically,  it  is  the  socket 
into  which  is  inserted  the  plug  of  the  wire  that  connects 
us  with  the  world  dynamo,  with  the  power-house  of  the 
universe,  rhysi.ully  eonsi.lere<l.  we  are  siin|.ly  pro- 
teid  si)onges,  in  human  shape,  filled  with  .sea  water, 
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galvanized  into  life  by  the  great  sun  currents  which 
flow  into  us  through  our  sole  and  only  port  of  entrj-  for 
the  energy  of  the  outside  world,  the  stomach.  If  we 
prefer  to  regard  ourselves  as  rosy  clouds  of  water  mist, 
shot  through  and  glowing  with  the  sunlight  of  the  uni- 
verse, called  up  by  it  from  the  blue  depths  of  the  sea 
of  being  in  the  pearly  dawn  of  our  life,  and  sinking 
peacefully  to  rest  in  it  again  in  the  crimson  sunset  or 
purple  twilight  of  our  little  day,  —  well,  you  pay  your 
money  and  you  take  your  choice,  "It's  all  the  same 

in  —  chemistry." 

Why  is  a  stomach,  anyway?  Listen,  and  you  shall 
hear.  We  were  not  always  thus.  In  the  happy  child- 
hood of  the  world,  when  life  first  began,  ere  Nature  tried 
her  'prentice  hand  on  man,  we  really  lived  the  Simple 
Life  —  though  w-  never  will  again:  it  takes  too  nuch 
time.    We  floated  happy  an<l  careless  in  the  tepid, 
brackish  waters  of  the  marshy  lagoons,  brainless,  arm- 
less,  legless,  careless  little  "  gobs  •"  of  rlear  animal  jelly, 
more  like  tiny  guin.«rops  without  the  sugar  than  any- 
thing else,  su<  kin^    n  nourishment  at  pvery  pore.   We 
did  not  worr>'  about  our  daily  bnnui.  because  it  was 
.supplie<i  to  us  fresh  and  fresh  every  ten  minutes,  nor 
were  we  aware  that  the  world  owed  us  a  living,  since 
we  never  bad  the  slightest  difficulty  in  collecting  it.  We 
toiieti  not,  but  we  ai<l  o-cHsionidly  spin  —  round  and 
round,  by  means  of  the  "  lashers  •  on  our  surface. 

We  were  not  i|uite  so  simple  as  we  UH)ked.  ThoiJgh 
we  had  no  eyes,  it  was  because  we  were  all  eye  and 
.•oul'«  |>erceive  the  light  waves  with  ever>-  pin-|><>»»<  "^ 
our  surface.  Pkewist  the  sound  waves,  so  that  we  were 
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literally ,  as  we  have  often  been  metaphorically,  accused 
of  being,  at  a  later  stage  of  our  development,  —  all 
eyes  and  ears.  We  had  no  legs,  because  we  were  able 
to  make  a  leg  on  ten  minutes'  notice  at  any  time  by 
simply  shoving  out  one  of  our  corners  into  a  tentacle  as 
needed. 

We  had  no  stomach,  because  we  were  all  stomach; 
and  our  method  of  engulfing  food  was  to  simply  sidle 
up  to  it,  half  r>our,  half  curl  ourselves  affectionately 
round  it,  suck  out  of  it  what  might  be  digestible,  and 
then  gently  pour  away  from  it  again,  leaving  the  insolu- 
ble remnants  outside  the  breastworks.  No  chance  for 
indigestion,  for  colic,  for  appendicitis!  \Miat  would 
we  not  give  to  return  to  such  happy  and  dignified  sim- 
plicity now-a-days!  We  were  like  the  angels  in  Heaven, 
neither  digesting  nor  indigcsting  our  f«M)d,  ncitlicr  mar- 
rs'ing  nor  giving  in  marriage. 

As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  evil  or  «)f  suffering  was 
concerned,  we  were  in  the  position  of  the  rural  justice 
of  the  peace  who  had  just  l>een  elected  to  office  and 
was  making  his  inaugural  addmss.  He  wound  up  his 
remarks  with  the  declaration  that,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
come  to  his  ears  that  there  had  been  much  complaint 
and  accusation  of  |)artiality  in  the  judgments  formerly 
rendered  in  that  <ourl  under  his  predecessor,  he  wished 
it  clearly  aiul  distinctly  »nid«rsto<Ml.  once  and  for  all, 
that  during  his  iulininist ration  neither  parti  ility  nor 
impartiality  would  be  displayed  in  that  court! 

By  and  by  it  occurred  to  our  gumdrop  an(est(»r  that 
there  was  virtue  in  the  division  of  labor,  and  b<giiiiiiiig 
with  the  most  important   things  first,  he  set   aside  a 
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little  area  of  his  surface  exclusively  for  purposes  of 
engulfing  and  ncking  the  nutrition  out  of  lood  scraps. 
In  order  to  hold  the  food  in  contact  with  itself,  this 
little  area  first  hollowed  itself  into  a  dimple  and  later 
into  a  pouch,  and  behold!  the  father  of  all  organs  and 
creator  of  man,  the  stomach,  was  born. 

As  there  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  any  remnants 
which  could  not  be  melted  save  by  the  rather  clumsy 
and  troublesome  process  of  the  pouch  turmng  itself 
inside  out,  it  soon  became  desirable  to  have  some  sort 
of  inspection  service  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pouch,  and  as  most  things  which  are  fit  to  eat  smell 
good  -  even  to  this  day  -  a  couple  of  little  spots  m 
the  skin  of  the  creature,  just  above  the  mouth,  began 
to  siiecialize  in  the  discrin.inalion  of  <Mjors  and  sank 
into  pits,  and  thus  formed  the  nostrils  an.l  ..lf.«tory 
nerves.  At  the  same  time  a  mechanism  for  barring  out 
that  which  was  bad  iKH-ame  necessary,  the  band  of 
living  stuff  round  tin-  mouth  turned  itself  into  a  ring 
of  muscle,  and  the  lips  and  jaws  w.re  born.  To  control 
the  small  pits  grew  up  a  little  nerve  knot.  th.  olfactory, 
and  to  direct  the  n.outh  ring,  another.  Then  from  th« 
union  of  these  two,  in  order  that  they  might  work  ui 
harmony,  was  born  a  most  illustrious  child,  our  lordly 

brain. 

Next  came  the  necessity  of  testing  the  food  by  sense 
of  «ight  and  seeing  the  dangers  into  which  the  body 
was  led  in  pursuit  of  it.  and  rwo  other  little  s,K.ts  upon 
the  surfa-e  above  the  mouth  s,n<iali/.ed  on  the  light 
waves,  and  sinking  i.uo  the  IkkIv  u.ass.  InH-ame  the 
eyes  and  the  optic  nerves.   A  little  later  the  sense  of 
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hearing  was  demanded  for  the  same  purpose,  and  two 
other  little  sensitive  patches  on  the  skin  it  oted  them- 
selves to  the  sound  waves,  shut  themselves  off  and  sank 
into  the  deepest  parts  of  the  head  end  of  the  creature 
and  became  the  ears  and  the  auditory-  nerves.  All  these 
were  successively  coupled  up  with  the  nose-jaw  com- 
bination. 

The  mouth  end  of  the  creature  became  the  head 
end  because  it  was  most  frequently  poked  into  danger. 
Then  a  department  of  superintendence  of  all  these 
different  and  occasionally  conflicting  outlook  depart- 
ments was  demanded,  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or 
upper  brain  budded  out.  The  liemispheres  have  since 
become  two  thirds  of  the  brain  total,  but  to  this  day 
the  basal  structure  and  main  stem  of  the  most  huge  and 
complicated  human  brain  are  composed  of,  first  and 
frontmost,  a  pair  of  nose  lobes,  and  a  pair  of  ja^  lobes, 
or  ganglia,  then  a  pair  of  eye  lobes,  then  the  ear  lobes, 
and  finnllv,  the  balancing  lobes  or  cerebellum. 

Tiie  rttoiiuu'h  literally  made  the  brain  for  its  own  pur- 
poses and  use.  and  from  a  biological  {X)int  of  view  the 
most  highly  specialized  animal  creature,  man  himself, 
\ti  n(^hing  but  a  cast  of  his  own  stomach.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  we  think  much  about  our  stomach  and  squan- 
der gallcns  of  printer's  ink  and  untold  cyclones  of 
breath  r  cr  our  favorite  foods  and  schemes  of  dieting, 
and  what  will  agrt-e  wth  us.  and  gloat  over  the  vaga- 
m!*oi  our  digestion.  Asamandigcsteth  in  hisstonuich, 
.so  is  he. 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  jtidge  cither  by  appearances 
or  even  by  feelings    Though  we  hear  more  talk  about 
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indigestion  and  of  distress  after  eating  and  of  "  misery  " 
in  the  epigastric  region^  than  of  any  other  evil  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  actual,  definite,  tangible  disease  of  the 
stomach  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  maladies.  Our  stom- 
ach is  not  only  our  oldest  organ,  but  our  most  reliable, 
our  most  resistant  and  our  best  behaved.  Nearly  half 
the  discomforts  and  disturbances  which  we  put  down 
as  diseases  of  the  stomach  are  really  unselfish  efforts 
which  it  is  making  to  protect  the  entire  body  in  general 
or  other  organs  in  particular. 

Nine  tenths  of  all  forms  of  so-called  indigestion  are 
not  due  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  at  all,  but  are 
caused  by  influences  operating  in  other  parts  of  the 
food  tube,  or  even  in  entirely  separate  and  foreign  parts 
of  the  body,  miles  away  from  it,  physiologically  s|>eak- 
ing.    To  attempt  to  cure  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  and 
discomfort  after  eating  by  dieting,  or  by  methods  of 
treatment  directed  to  the  stomach  alone,  is  absurd  and 
irrational.    The  reason  why  the  stomach  apparently 
suffers  so  much  is  on  account  of  its  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  large  iamily  of  children  which  it  has  produced 
and  reared,  namely,  the  rest  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  its  "heart  is  too  big  for  its 
body,"  and  that's  what  gets  it  into  trouble. 

It  is  not  by  accident  that  the  stomach  lies  at  the 
geographical  centre  of  our  i>ersonal  imivcrse,  &i  the 
intersection  of  otir  axis  and  our  equator,  as  it  were. 
Despiscil  and  half  ostracized  as  it  is,  if  is  still  emphati- 
cally "the  works"  of  the  body, has  more  questions  re- 
ferred to  it  for  settlement  thiin  any  other  organ  in  the 
hotly,  more  messages  passing  lhn)Ugh  it,  and  gives  far 
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more  orders  to  the  haughty  brain  than  it  takes  from  it. 
Every  emotion,  every  feeling  that  afTeots  the  body  is 
reflected  in  the  stomach  as  in  a  looking-glass,  and  vice 
versa,  the  states  of  our  digestion  affect  our  mental  and 
emotional  states  more  than  any  other  influence  of  the 
world.  We  may  think  with  our  brains,  but  we  decide 
with  our  stomachs,  and  two  thirds  of  the  lofty  emo- 
tions which  thrill  our  bosoms  and  ;-lo^v  in  our  hearts,  as 
we  fondly  imagine,  are  really  vibrr  tions  in  the  plexus  of 
Auerbach  just  under  our  gastric  mucosa.  When  our 
"bosoms  swell"  it  is  usually  with  gas  in  the  stomach  or 
with  wind  in  the  lungs.  When  we  remember  that  it 
mothers  and  fusses  over  all  the  rest  of  the  body  like  a 
hen  with  one  duckling,  in  addition  to  digesting  all  the 
horrible  messes  and  choice  collections  of  junk  and  trash 
which  we  shovel  into  it  in  the  .shape  of  food,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  it  grumbles  pretty  often  or  even  goes  on  a 
strike  occasionally? 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  stom- 
ach after  its  wonderful  vigor  and  its  efficiency  is  its 
extreme  good  n.iture.  Every  organ  in  the  body  and 
ever>'  faculty  in  the  mind  can  come  to  it  with  its 
troubles  and  receive  its  sympathy  and  assistance.  It  is 
the  mouthpiece,  the  spokesman  for  every  (iisiiffection 
in  the  body  and  sympathizes  with  ever*-  grievance  and 
insult  from  Welsh  rarebits  to  di.sai)pointnieiits  in  love. 

The  first  and  most  frequent  (iang<T  sipial  of  Uie 
lK)dy  is  pain,  but  tli  ■  next  and  for  more  -rresting  and 
fundamenJ.'il  is  nausea.  We  hear  of  the  massacre  of 
women  and  babies  by  hulians  and  it  turns  us  sick  aiui 
faint;  the  end  of  a  log  thai  we  are  handling  slips  and 
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crushes  one  of  our  toes,  and  we  sit  down  hurriedly, 
white  and  trembling  and  nauseated;  we  stumble  over 
a  dead  body  in  a  dark  .lallway  or  smell  the  heavy, 
sickly-sweet  odor  of  blood,  and  we  are  ihstantly  sick  at 
our  stomachs;  we  are  knocked  down  and  stunned  by  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  the  moment  we  come  to,  we 
begin  vomiting  furiously;  we  hear  a  tale  of  tragedy  and 
suffering,  and  cur  "bcv/cls  yearn"  and  our  diaphragm 
vibrates  tremulously. 

Why  should  the  stomach  take  such  an  extraordinary 
and  irrepressible  interest  in  all  these  troubles  which 
concern  it  not  in  the  least  and  in  which  its  well-meant 
attempts  at  consolation  are  not  only  useless  but  a 
source  of  further  embarrassment  and  distress?  It  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  problems  of  biology.  The  onl" 
explanation  that  can  be  offered  that  has  even  a  show 
of  reasonableness  is  that  the  tendency  is  ancestral 
and  a  part  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Ldemory  of  our 
tissues. 

The  stomach  being,  as  we  have  seen,  our  earliest 
and  oldest  organ  and  our  chief  port  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  our  most  serious  primitive  dis- 
turbances were  nr  'urally  digestive  ones  from  [X)isouous 
or  improper  food.  Obviously,  when  we  were  ail  stom- 
ach the  only  pain  or  mnludy  that  we  could  suffer  from 
wiv,  stoiniich-ache.  And  tlie  quickest  and  most  alpha- 
betic nu>tl.o(i  of  relieving  it  was  to  empty  the  stomach, 
so  thai  the  (|Uiiint  and  childishly  illogiral  habit  still 
clings  to  us,  and  we  attempt  to  relieve  our  headaches, 
our  liciirtaches  and  the  wounds  to  our  vanity  or  .self- 
esteem  by  the  old-fashioned  method  which  so  often 
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and  so  effectively  "  cleanses  the  stuffed  bosom  of  its 
perilous  stuff." 

The  fact  remains  that  whenever  we  are  at  our  wits' 
end  and  can't  think  of  anything  else  to  do,  wc  follow 
the  old  whist  rule,  "when  in  doubt  play  tnmips"  — 
and  play  Jonah. 

The  other  explanation  is  much  more  prosaic  and 
matter  of  fact  and  therefore  probably  more  likely  to  be 
correct.  That  is  that  the  stomach  alone  of  the  entire 
« >'n  yards  or  more  of  the  food  tube  has  any  nerves  con- 
iiecting  it  directly  with  the  brain,  all  the  rest  of  the 
intestines  being  supplied  by  a  net-work,  known  sis  the 
sympathetic  nerve  system,  which  only  indirectl\'  and 
in  a  roundabout  way,  through  the  si)inal  cord,  con- 
nects it  with  the  centre.  The  stomach,  therefore,  being 
the  only  part  of  the  food  tube  which  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, able  to  feel,  it  becomes  the  mouthpiece,  or  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  scai>egoat  for  the  entire  ali- 
mentary canal.  As  a  matter  of  uict,  many,  if  not  most 
of  the  distresses  which  we  term  crudely  stomach-ache 
or  pain  in  the  stomach  are  really  situated  in  the  coils  of 
the  intestine  and  not  in  the  stomach  itself  at  all.  It  is 
also  established  us  a  matter  of  oft -tested  medical  and 
surgical  exf)erience  that  the  two  most  Mii.>itive  truc- 
turcs  in  the  body  are  the  skin  and  the  stoniach.  When 
the  surgeon  has  cut  through  Ihe  skin,  the  most  painful 
part  of  an  alxiominal  operation  is  over,  until  he  comes 
to  loncii  the  surf;.<-e  of  the  stonincli. 

What  then  are  the  caiis<'s  ol'  that  most  familiar  and 
frequent  distnrbiincc  —  after  heada'lH-  -  -  which  the 
human  niediaiiism  sutFert;  from,  indiueslion  or  dys- 
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pepsia?  Though  indigestion  is  Latin  and  dyspepsia  is 
Greek  lor  one  and  the  same  discomfort,  it  is  well  for 
practical  purpose?  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
two  terms,  a  distinction  based  merely  upon  their  dura- 
tion and  persistence.  As  a  mere  rule-of -thumb  distinc- 
tion for  purposes  of  practical  convenience  we  term 
those  gastric  disturbances  which  occur  fairly  promptly 
after  eating  and  disappear  as  soon  as  the  particular 
food  swallowed  has  been  disposed  of,  as  indigestion, 
while  those  forms  of  disturbance  which  have  no  special 
relation  to  meal  hours  and  which  either  persist  or  recur 
at  fairly  frequent  intervals,  regardless  of  the  kind  or 
amount  of  food  taken,  we  term  dyspepsia.  Indigestion, 
in  short,  is  an  accident,  dyspepsia  a  habit. 

The  distinction,  crude  though  it  be,  is  of  great 
practical  value,  because  it  corresponds  pretty  closely 
to  a  \Aide  difference  in  causation.  The  vast  majority 
of  attacks  of  indigestion  are  due,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  food  eaten  and  may  be  cured  by  getting  rid  of 
the  oSfending  meal,  and  prevented  by  greater  care  and 
cleanliness  and  more  rigid  inspection  of  food,  or  per- 
haps the  avoidance  of  the  particular  Ihing  which  dis- 
agrees. Obviously,  there  may  be  as  man-<,  afferent 
canses  for  indigestion  as  there  are  quali  ur-  ;ind  kinds 
of  food,  but  fortunately,  the  problem  is  slowly  but 
steadilv  simplifying  itself  in  these  later  years  in  a  some- 
what unexpected  manner.  Up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  generally  believed  in  both  popular 
and  mwlical  sj'stems  of  dieting  that  there  were  great 
and  serious  differences  in  digestibility  and  wliolesome- 
ness  between  different  kinds  of  food;  that  one  food  was 
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suited  to  a  particular  age  and  sex  while  another  equally 
nutritious  food  was  uterly  unsuited,  and  that  we  had 
to  be  extremely  careful  not  merely  of  what  we  ate  even 
of  perfectly  wholesome  foods,  but  also  of  the  combina- 
tions in  which  we  devoured  them.  Now,  however,  we 
are  practically  agreed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
dyspeptic  eccentrics,  that  the  only  really  important 
difference  between  foods  is  in  their  fuel  value,  and  that 
the  healthy  stomach  ought  to  be,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  is,  abundantly  able  to  digest  at  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  the  dishes  placed  upon  our  tables,  providing 
that  these  contain  adequate  fuel  value  or  calories,  and 
are  not  inordinately  bulky  or  fibrous.  If  a  stomach 
cannot  digest  pork,  for  instance,  the  fault  is  not  with 
the  pork,  but  with  the  stomach,  and  its  possessor  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it,  or  rather  of  his  bad  habits  of  living 
which  have  brought  him  into  such  a  weak  and  enfee- 
bled condition. 

In  fact,  such  is  our  biological  confidence  in  the 
stomach  that  our  advice  in  regard  to  kinds  of  food  is 
nearly  that  of  the  archbishop  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who, 
when  his  soldiers  were  about  to  massacre  a  large  con- 
gregation of  heretics  in  his  diocese,  was  asked  what 
should  be  done  to  spare  a  considerable  number  of  the 
faithful  who  had  come  to  the  meeting  out  of  sheer 
curiosiU' .  He  replied,  devoutly,"  Kill  all.  God  will  rec- 
ognize his  own."  Our  twentieth  centiirj-  dietetic  advice 
:s  to  eat  ever\'thing  in  reason,  and  trust  the  stomach. 
"But,"  .says  some  one  at  once,  "why  then  do  foods 
disagree  with  us,  as  ever>'  one  has  had  bitter  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  they  do?  "  Chiefly  for  two  rea- 
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sons,  —  one  great  and  almost  all-embracing  and  the 
other  verj'  small.    The  first  and  far  commonest  and 
most  important  is  that  foods,  when  they  are  eaten,  are 
in  various  stages  of  putrefaction  or  decay,  or  what  is 
colloquially  termed  bad  or  spoiled.  The  second  and  far 
minor  reason  is  that  certain  individuals  have  especial 
susceptibility  or  idiosyncrasies  toward  certain  articles 
of  food  which  are  perfectly  wholesome  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  community.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nine 
tenths  of  all  our  cases  of  acute  indigestion,  acute 
gastritis,  or  gastric  catarrh  or  colic  or  biliousness  or 
diarrhoea,  to  say  nothing  of  cholera  nostra,  dysentery, 
and  typhoid  fever  are  due  not  to  the  kind  or  amount  or 
combinations  of  food  eaten  but  simply  and  solely  to  its 
decayed,  fermented,  or  putrefied  condition.    In  fact,  a 
large  share  of  our  most  acute  attacks  of  indigestion 
and  of  bowel  disturbances  are  due  to  the  multiplication 
in  our  own  alimentary  canal  of  })acteria  and  other 
germs  or  parasites  introduced  in  the  f(x>d  which  we 
have  swallowed,  and  most  of  our  attacks  even  of  so- 
called  food  |>oisoning  or  ptomaine  poisoning  are  due 
not  so  much  to  jmisonous  substances  already  formed  in 
t!i('  foods,  though  these  may  be  dangerous  enough,  but 
to  the  further  i!uiltii)licatic)!i  and  growth  in  our  stom- 
achs and  intestines  of  the  bacteria  which  have  i)ro- 
•  iiiced  tliese  putrefactions  or  spoiliiigs.    In  fine,  thn-e 
fourths  of  our  indigestioii  is  due  not  to  the  stomach  nor 
to  the  kind  or  amoimt  of  f(M)d  eaten  but  to  our  careless- 
ness, stupidity,  or  ignorance  in  eating  filth  and  poison 
in  place  of  fcHul.    Incessant  watchfulness  and  an  in- 
tense, vivid,  and  wide-awake  horror  of  tlirt  or  every 
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appearance  thereof  in  our  foods,  in  our  k'tchens,  and 
upon  our  tables  will  cure  by  preventing  nine  tenths  of 
all  attacks  of  indigestion. 

It  was  not  by  accident  that  Nature  made  our  sense 
of  smell  the  first  and  most  fundamental  of  our  senses, 
and  it  still  remains  to  this  day.  Nothing  will  carrv-  us 
back  to  the  happy  days  of  our  childhood  like  the  fra- 
grance of  new-mown  hay  or  the  scent  of  wild-grape  l)los- 
soms  along  dusky,  moonlit,  woodland  roads.  If  we 
would  submit  to  the  judgment  of  that  most  prominent 
and  important  of  our  features,  the  nose,  everv  mouth- 
ful of  food  before  we  swallowed  it,  and  ever>'  breath  of 
air  before  we  drew  it  into  our  lungs,  and  acted  promptly 
on  its  judgment,  we  should  avoid  at  least  half  of  all  the 
evils  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to,  either  gastric,  intestinal, 
or  pulmonary.  Eternal  sniffing  is  the  price  of  health. 
Swallow  only  that  which  smells  good  and  tastes  good, 
and  unhesitatingly  reject  all  that  does  not,  no  matter 
where  you  are.  Keep  on  until  you  feel  that  you  have 
enough,  and  you  may  trust  the  stomach  to  do  the  rest. 
This  is  the  only  "sure  cure"  for  indigestion. 

The  other  cause  of  indigestion,  individual  susce|)ti- 
bility,  though  far,  far  rarer,  is  at  times  exceedingly 
troublesome  btvause  it  seems  so  unreasonable.  "Why, 
under  Heaven,"  protests  the  sufferer,  "should  any- 
thing that  tastes  as  good  as  strawberries  and  is  per- 
fectly wholesome  and  right  for  ever>  body  else  nake 
my  tongue  swell,  or  my  stonuich  biirti,  or  my  skin 
break  out  all  over  in  hives?  It  is  ri<lii  ulous!  It  is  n't 
fair,  and  I  won't  stand  it!"  But  unforUuiately  facts 
are  stubl)orn  things,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  such 
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cases  is  what  was  said  by  the  oldest  mother  in  Israel  in 
the  cannibal  village  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  when 
they  were  cooking  the  missionary'  and  his  cork  leg 
would  float  up  to  the  top  of  the  kettle,  "Some  pork 
ivill  bile  that  way."  The  susceptibility  exists  and  there 
is  no  use  arguing  or  fighting  against  it,  although  I 
would  not  advise  anybody  to  give  up  strawberries 
hort  of  at  least  twenty  trials  under  every  possible 
variety  of  experimental  condition.  If  after  careful  and 
intelligent  testing  you  find  to  your  own  satisfaction 
that  strawberries  or  cherries  or  bananas  or  oranges  or 
clams  or  oysters  or  lobsters  or  cucumbers  or  melons  or 
eggs  or  mutton  or  onions  or  cabbage  or  tea  or  coffee 
positively  do  not  agree  with  jou,  just  let  tliem  alone. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  good  things  left. 

The  one   thing   that  you   must  not  do  is  to  run 
amuck  and  start  a  crusade  against  the  further  use  of 
these  harmJ'^ss  and  wholesome  articles  of  diet  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  just  because  tlioy  do  not  hapi)i>n  to 
agree  with  you.   Because  you  an  l.ilious  shall  there  be 
no  more  cakes  and  ale.'  Three  fourths  of  the  food  fads 
of  the  world  are  started  by  crooks  and  cranks  and  sup- 
ported by  invalids.  It  may  usually  be  said  with  truth 
about  the  particular /or?.?  ei  nriyo  mali,  whether  pork 
or  sugar  or  red  meat  or  salt  or  coffee,  what  was  said 
by  the  French  cynic  about  alcohol,  th.it  it  certainly 
was  a  iMJwerful  stimulant,  for  it  excited   those  who 
didn't  take  it  almost  as  much  as  those  who  did.    If 
your  stomach  or  your  head  or  your  liver  is  tew  weak 
to  stand  any  one  of  these  things,  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't  brag  of  your  defect  in  public. 
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So  far  from  indigestion  being  in  any  sense  a  modern 
malady,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  history-,  and  instead 
of  increasing,  it  is  rapidly  and  notably  diminishing  and 
becoming  rarer  under  civilization. 

We  have  a  cynical  old  proverb  that  God  made  food, 
but  the  devil  made  cooks,  and  many  other  like  ones  to 
the  same  effect,  and  we  denounce  the  cooking  stove 
and  the  frj'ing  pan  as  one  of  the  causes  of  modern 
degeneracy,  but  we  forget  that  they  both  perform  one 
service  of  incalculable  value  and  that  is  that  they  kill 
the  bugs  in  the  food  before  it  gets  into  our  stomachs. 
This  service  outweighs  tenfold  any  trifling  harm  that 
may  have  been  done  to  our  digestions. 

Indeed,  unexpected  as  it  may  seem,  tnis  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  primal  causes  for  the  application  of  fire 
to  food  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  cooking.  The 
loA'er  down  we  go  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  the  more 
frequent  and  furious  and  fatal  becom.e  attacks  of  in- 
digestion and  diarrhoea,  due  to  the  eating  of  poison- 
ous or  putrefied  food. 

We  make  a  terrible  fuss  about  a  tape  worm  when  we 
happen  to  have  one  now-a-days,  but  even  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  they  have  become 
from  a  relatively  common  inmate  one  of  the  rarest 
inhabitants  of  our  alimentary  ^nsials,  aid  the  quack 
dot '  ors  who  go  about  siAWu^^  vermifuges  will  pay  as 
much  as  twenty-fi^'c  or  even  fifty  dollars  for  a  first- 
class  twenty-fo<  ;  specimen  to  exhibit  as  one  of  their 
trophies  to  the  gaping  crov  ds. 

Most  savages  and  senn-barbarous  people  have  from 
one  to  two  tape  worms  and  a  couple  o    core  of  round 
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worms,  and  a  small  zoological  garden  of  other  assorted 
kinds  of  wrigglers  as  regular  parlor  boarders,  and  in 
case  of  doubt  as  to  the  precise  tribe  to  which  a  gi/en 
Akka  or  Batwa  belongs,  the  part'jular  species  of  in- 
testinal parasite  which  inhabits  him  can  be  relied  upon 
as  a  valuable  means  of  identification.   Then  v.e  talk 
with  bated  breath  and  horror  of  a  few  score  cases  of 
trichinae  a  year  in  our  ninety  millions  of  inhabitants. 
No  wonder  that  sanitarians  are  insisting  upon  food 
insi>ection,  and  again  Food  Inspection,  and  always 
FOOD  INSPECTION,  as  the  most  important  and  fun- 
dau.ental  step  in  our  campaign  for  health.  It  is  nut  the 
length  of  time  that  even  perishable  foods  are  kept  that 
makes  them  really  dangerous  for  human  consumption, 
it  IS  the  filthy,  careless,  ignorant  way  in  which  they 
have  been  sprinkled  with  decaying  fertilizer,  exposed  to 
the  dust  of  the  streets,  which  is  chiefiy  iwvdered  horse 
manure,  crawled  over  by  flies  which  have  come  from 
every  garbage  can  and  refuse  hej.p  and  i>ri^'J'  in  the 
neighborhood,  handled  by  diseased  liands  or  sprinkled 
with  water  containing  typhoid  or  summer  dysenteiy 
germs.  If  we  keep  our  food  clean,  just  clean ,  surgically 
clean,  we  shall  cut  out  three  fourths,  yes  nine  tenths, 
of  all  our  disturbances  of  the  digestion  at  one  stroke. 
So  permanent  and  almost  exclusi\  e  a  part  do  bugs 
of  one  sort  or  another  play  in  most  attacks  of  indiges- 
tion, that  it  is  no  longer  co'^.sidered  necessar\'  or  even 
advisable  to  discontinue  taking  food,  providing  that 
food  be  clean  and  sound,  until  the  attack  ha.s  entirely 
subsided.     Starvation    is   no  cure;    seldom   even    a 
remedy.   Indeed,  the  very  time  the  body  most  netds 
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an  abundant  supply  of  wholesome,  digestible  food  will 
be  found  to  be  when  it  is  engaged  in  fighting  desper- 
ately against  an  attack  of  deadly  germs  introduced  in 
some  rotting  meat  or  decaying  vegetable.  And  we  not 
only  feed  fevers,  but  we  feed  ptomaine  poisonings  and 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  a.  lib*  '  dose  of  sound, 
wholesome  food  is  often  one  of  best  intestinal 

antiseptics. 

The  popular  belief  that  savages  in  a  state  of  nature 
have  perfect  digestions,  irreproachable  teeth,  and  are 
models  of  physical  vigor,  and  perfect  generally,  is  the 
purest  of  faiiy  tales,  and  has  not  the  shadow  of  respect- 
able evidence  to  support  it,  barely  more  than  the  simi- 
lar delusion  that  ou;  ancestors  of  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  ago  were  taller,  stron^^cr,  and  more 
eupeptic  than  we  are.  All  through  savagerj-,  through 
barbarism  and  the  lower  half  of  civilization,  famines 
were  of  aa  frequent  of  urrence  as  bank  panics  are  now, 
and  coarse,  filthy,  half  i)utrid  food  was  ravenously  de- 
voured for  at  least  three  or  four  months  out  of  vach 
year  by  seven  tenths  of  the  i)eople,  with  a  perfectly 
enormous  dca^h  rate  from  gastric  and  intestinal  dis- 
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As  recently  as  two  hundred  and  fif.y  jeurs  ago 
scurvy,  a  disease  due  solely  to  eating  half-putrid  salt 
meat  and  fish  and  s[)oiled  flour  and  meal,  and  the 
absence  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit,  raged  in  all 
the  navies  of  Europe  and  deviistated  scores  of  inland 
country  districts  as  well. 

Ihree  great  factors  contribute  most  of  all  to  indi- 
gestion, and  what  we  may  term  elementarj-  ill  health: 
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scarcity  of  food,  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  its  coroUarv',  being  compelled  to  use  decaying 
or  spoiled  or  badly  preserved  or  poor  food,  and  third, 
monotony  of  diet  with  insufficient  variety,  so  that  the 
three  great  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  meats,  starch-sugars, 
and  fats  cannot  be  obtained  in  their  proper  proportions. 

All  of  these  the  progress  of  civilization  has  wiped  out, 
or  is  wiping  out  one  after  another,  and  our  modern 
markets  with  their  abundant  supply  of  everj'  im*''''  i- 
able  variety  of  food,  animal  and  vegetable,  fisl 
flesh,  fowl  and  "good  red  herring"  the  whoh 
round,  the  introduction  of  preserves  and  of  ca. 
goods,  made  possible  by  the  discovery  of  sugar,  and 
the  permanent  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  salads 
and  fresh  fruits  the  whole  year  round,  by  improved 
methods  of  culture  and  rapid  means  of  communication, 
together  with  the  increase  of  wages  which  has  placed 
all  these  blessings  within  the  reach  of  the  working 
class,  —  the  backbone  of  the  community,  —  have 
made  the  twentieth-century  stomach  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  twentieth -century  man  the  tallest, 
strongest,  longest-lived,  and  most  efficient  human 
machine  that  the  sun  has  ever  yet  shone  on. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  those  permanent, 
habitual,  chronic  disturbances  of  the  digestion,  known 
as  dyspepsia?  First  and  most  important  of  all,  that  it 
is  idle  to  look  for  the  cause  of  them,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  in  the  stomach  or  even  in  the  food.  The  only  ways 
in  which  foods  cin  cause  clironic  dyspepsia  is  by  being 
chronically  insufficient  in  quantity  or  poor  in  quality,  or 
monotonous  in  kind.    In  fact,  the  best  advice  which 
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can  be  given  in  one  sentence  to  the  average  dyspeptic 
is,  eat  plenty  of  every  real  food  that  you  feel  an  appe- 
tite for,  and  watch  the  results. 

If  you  are  not  relieved  by  this  prescription,  then  you 
may  feel  reasonably  certain,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that 
the  cause  of  your  trouble  lies  outside  of  the  realm  of 
dietetics.  If  your  dyspepsia  tends  t»  "  •  of  that  unfor- 
tunate kind  which  has  no  appetite,  tht  the  thing  for 
you  to  do  is  go  and  get  one.  And  the  place  to  get  it 
is  the  place  where  appetites,  like  all  other  wholesome 
plants  grow,  out  of  doors. 

By  far  the  commonest  and  most  potent  cause  of 
dyspepsia  is  lack  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
second  commonest  is  lack  of  rest.  Very  few  people 
over-eat,  but  a  great,  great  manj  people,  particularly- 
business  men,  indoor  workers,  and  women  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  under-exercise.  It  is  not  too  much  fuel 
in  the  fire  box  that  makes  clinkers,  but  poor  coal  and 
the  lack  of  proi>er  draft.  From  four  to  eight  miles  of 
walking  a  day  or  its  equivalent  in  the  open  air  will  cure 
ninety  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  dyspepsia  in  men,  and 
from  three  to  five  miles  or  its  equivalent,  in  women. 

Tonics,  appetizers,  and  pepsins  of  all  sorts  are  of  the 
Evil  One,  for  they,  at  best,  simply  trick  you  into  swal- 
lowing, with  an  illusion  of  appetiteand  relish,  food  which 
your  muscles  are  not  prepared  to  burn  up  properly,  for 
the  real  ultimate  digestion  o  the  food  takes  place  in 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Muscle,  not  brain,  is  king  of 
the  body  ;ind  sends  its  orders  to  the  stomach  in  the 
form  of  appetite,  to  the  lungs,  for  deeper  breathing, 
to  the  heart  for  more  rapid  and  more  powerful  beating, 
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and  to  the  brain,  to  devise  means  for  meeting  those 
demands  which  refult  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  term 
thought. 

The  only  way  in  whi  'h  we  can  affect,  through  our 
own  voluntary'  acts,  our  stomachs,  our  livers,  our 
hearts,  and  our  nervous  systems,  is  through  ou"  volun- 
tary muscles  in  the  form  of  exercise.  Pepsins  and  digest- 
ants  of  all  sorts  are  peculiarly  irrational  and  foolish, 
first  because  the  stomach  can  mak'^  its  own  pepsin  in 
abundance  if  it  is  properly  fed  ana  the  whole  body 
properly  exercised  ;  in  other  words,  hunger  is  the  best 
digestant  as  well  as  the  best  sauce,  and  second,  because 
careful  analyses  of  our  gastric  juice  in  all  forms  of 
dyspepsia  have  shown  that  whatever  may  be  lacking, 
pepsin  is  always  present  in  abundance.  Acid  is  the 
thing  needed.  Furthermore,  two  thi'-ds  of  our  so-called 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  ditficulties  with  digestion  have 
their  seat  not  in  the  stomach,  but  in  the  intestine  in 
which  j)epsin  is  about  as  effective  and  useful  as  snow  in 
Timbuctoo. 

The  next  great  remedy  for  dyspepsia  is  rest,  first 
after  meaN,  second  between  meals,  and  third  at  night. 
The  ten-minute  lunch-counter  lunch,  and  the  twenty- 
two  minute  railway  eating-station  dinner,  supposed  to 
be  typical  of  the  American  business  man,  are  bad 
enough,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  usually  con- 
sist of  a  good  variety  of  most  nutritious,  digestible, 
and  wfll-seiected  food  materials,  a  healthy  stomach 
would  be  perfectly  able  to  take  car;i  of  them  even  if 
swallowed  in  chunks  an  inch  square,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  equally  hurried  cyclonic  rush  back  to  the  desk  or 
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counter  which  follows  them,  thus  giving  the  stomach 
no  opportunity  to  call  away  from  the  brain  and  the 
muscles  and  the  skin  the  supply  of  blood  which  it 
needs  for  starting  its  load  on  the  way  toward  diges- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  its  gastric  juice. 

And  in  one  sense,  exercise  in  the  open  air  comes  under 
the  same  head,  in  so  much  as  it  means  giving  the  most 
overworked  and  incessantly  occuj)ied  parts  of  the  body, 
the  brains  and  our  nervous  system,  a  comparative  rest 
during  the  time  devoted  to  it.  But  nine  hours  of  good 
sound  sleep  at  night,  with  the  windows  wide  open ,  would 
be  a  wonderful  help  to  most  cases  of  dyspoi>sia,  and  the 
fifteen  or  thirty  minutes'  nap  after  lunch  and  a  break 
about  the  middle  of  the  afterroon  for  four  o'clock  tea 
would  also  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  for  both  men 
and  women.  And  as  for  children,  particularly  of  the 
restless,  nervous,  and  irrepressibly  mischievous  type, 
who  have  no  appetite  and  would  rather  play  than  --at, 
we  simpl  /  put  them  to  bed  and  keep  them  there  until 
their  appetite  comes  back  and  they  begin  to  lay  on  fat. 

If  neither  abundance  of  good  food  nor  exercise  nor 
rest  will  relieve  your  dy.spepsia,  then  the  probability  is 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  some  special  disturbance 
or  defect  either  further  down  in  the  alimentary  canal 
or  entirely  outside  the  digestive  system. 

One  of  the  commonest  causes,  for  instance,  f 
chronic  dy.spei)sia  is  eye  strain,  and  persistent  lack  of 
appetite  or  discomfort  after  eating  or  gas  on  the  stom- 
ach or  so-called  gastralgia  will  be  completely  relieved 
by  the  fitting  of  a  proper  i)air  of  glasses  and  the  taking 
off  of  thai  incessant  s'.rain  on  the  nervous  system. 
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Another  common  cause  of  chronic  digestive  disturb- 
ances is  catarrh,  so  called,  by  which  is  meant  some 
persistent  infective  or  suppurative  process  going  on  in 
the  nose  or  throat.  Closely  allied  to,  and  indeed  more 
common  and  f)otent  th^cu  this,  is  bad  teeth,  which  act 
both  by  making  proper  chewing  and  mastication  of 
the  food  impossible  and  also  like  catarrh  by  pouring 
down  the  throat  into  '^he  unfortunate  stomach  one 
incessant  sti-eam  of  pus  and  the  germs  of  suppuration 
or  putrefaction. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  probably  half  of  all 
cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  are  due  to  these  three  causes 
combined,  —  eye  strain,  bad  teeth,  and  catarrhal 
conditions  in  the  nose  and  throat.  Go  to  a  competent 
vpert  and  have  these  conditions  relieved  and  your 
dyspepsia  will  often  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 

Of  late  years,  we  are  discovering  another  set  of  condi- 
tions which  are  surprisingly  common  causes  oi'  chronic 
dyspepsia,  particularly  in  the  utterly  unmanageable, 
serious,  and  painful  varieties.  These  are  inflammatory 
or  diseased  conditions  of  other  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  is  our  centuries- 
old  friend  which  we  have  so  recently  discovered,  ap- 
pendicitis. So  frequently  a  factor  is  it  that  when  we 
are  confronted  with  a  case  of  severe,  persistent,  and 
unmanageable  dyspepsia,  which  has  resisted  treat- 
ment and  for  which  we  can  discover  none  of  the 
more  obvious  causes,  we  proceed  to  investigate  most 
thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  appendix.  Even 
where  there  has  been  no  marked  open  attack  of  append- 
icitis, a  thickened,  inflamed,  adherent  condition  of 
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♦^  .  appendix,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  a  stone 
or  other  fecal  concretion,  '^  ill  be  found,  and  when  this 
has  been  relieved,  the  oyspepsia  comes  to  an  end. 
Next  in  frequency  conies  disturbance  in  another  rudi- 
mentary "side  show"  of  the  food  tube,  the  gall  l;ladder. 
]\Iany  a  chronic  dyspeptic,  especially  if  ho  has  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  jaundice,  will  be  promi)l!y  re- 
lieved by  the  opening  and  draining  of  an  inflamed  gall 
bladder  or  by  the  ^emo^  of  a  couple  of  dozen  gall- 
stones. 

Still  another  ca -^e  of  the  more  painful  forms  of  dys 
pepsia,  "r^oecially    iu.se  attended  by  much  vomiting 
or  the  p       ,ge  of  blood,  is  an  ulcer  either  in  the  stomach, 
or  almost  equally  frequently  in  the  duodenum  or  other 
part  of  the  intestine. 

Last,  but  not  least,  those  painful  and  quite  common 
disturbances  which  affect  tae  last  and  final  segment  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  are  also  frequent  causes  of  dis- 
tress referred  to  the  stomach,  as  apparent  disturbances 
of  thedigestion.  The  method  of  action  of  thesedisturb- 
ances  lower  down  *n  the  canal  in  producing  dyspepsia 
may  be  roughly  stated  as  of  the  "block"  order.  Each 
one  of  the  segments  of  the  alimentary-  canal  below  the 
stomach  has  the  power,  so  to  speak,  lo  send  up  orders 
to  the  stomach  to  hold  up  the  food  when  conditions 
are  such  that  its  coming  would  caus<'  or  increase  pain. 
Fissures,  ulcers  or  hemorrhoids,  by  block  messages  of 
this  descriptior,  frequently  cause  prolonged  delay  of 
the  food  in  the  ston  -ch,  followed  by  putrefaction  and 
formation  of  gas,  heart-burn,  and  all  the  other  familiar 
cycle  of  disturbances. 


CHAPTER  V 
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OF  all  the  flowers  born  to  blush  unseen  the  liver 
is  the  most  eminent.  If  it  were  only  as  conspicu- 
ous as  the  brain  we  should  probably  be  just  as  proud 
of  it.  As  it  is  it  excels  the  brain  in  weight  and  is  an 
even  more  desirable  citizen  and  sturdier  pillar  of  society . 
Yet  we  loftily  ignore  the  liver's  existence  and  never 
speak  of  it  except  when  it  is  "out  of  order,"  though, 
as  its  mere  size  would  suggest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  most  hardworked  and  overstrained  as  well 
as  most  delicately  adjusted  and  ex(iuisitely  efficient 
structures  in  the  body.  It  plays  whatever  tune  it  will 
upon  the  keyboard  of  the  brain  cortex,  and  colors  the 
visions  of  the  mind  as  a  siK)tlight  does  the  draperies  of 
the  ballet. 

Yet  most  of  us  do  not  even  know  where  this  power 
behind  the  throne  sits  in  darkness.  We  refer  pains  in 
the  left  side  of  it  to  the  heart,  in  the  middle  of  it  to 
the  stomach,  and  call  the  remainder  of  its  disturbances 
pains  in  the  chest  or  .stitches  in  the  side. 

If  we  knew  half  as  much  chemistry  as  the  liver  has 
known  these  five  million  years  past,  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  would  lie  before  us  like  an  open  book.  Kven 
to-day  it  is  the  most  wonderful  uiul  resounn-ful  chenii- 
cul  hiborator>-  in  the  world.  Nothing  can  equal  it  — 
even  in  Germany. 
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We  think  we  have  done  wonders  in  discovering  a 
poison  tliat  will  kill  or  neutralize  the  toxins  of  a  single 
germ  —  such  as  mercury,  or  the  diphtheria  antitoxin; 
but  one  little  six-sided,  sallow-looking  lozenge  of  a 
liver  cell  —  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin  —  not  only 
can  neutralize  and  destroy  any  one  of  forty  different 
toxins  and  i)oisons  that  are  brought  to  it  by  the  l»looil 
but  can  split  them  up  so  ingeniously  as  actually  to  turn 
one  part  of  them  into  sugar  fuel,  another  into  starch  or 
fat,  and  another  into  harmless  bile  waste. 

It  is  the  most  \7onderful  poison  siwnge  and  toxin 
filter  that  has  ever  been  invented  or  discovered.  And 
the  moment  it  is  put  out  of  commission  the  body  goes 
down  in  a  heap  —  choked  by  its  own  breath,  as  it  were; 
poisoned  by  its  own  wastestuffs.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  question  "to  be  or  not  to  be"  —  the  i)roblem  of 
whether  life  be  worth  living  —  emphatically  depends 
upon  tlie  metabolic  integrity  of  our  hepatic  cytoplasm, 
to  put  it  learnedly.  When  aman's  "gall  stopswukkin," 
asour.Vfricun  brethren  |)icturcsquelysay,  then  nothing 
else  much  nmtters. 

The  liver  has  one,  at  least,  of  the  characteristics  of 
great  genius.  It  has  always  been  misundcrstiKxl  and 
estimated  at  far  below  its  real  worth  and  dignity.  For 
centuries  after  it  was  introduced  to  our  attentio!)  by 
the  delicacy  of  its  flavor  when  eaten  raw  or  broiled  on  a 
forked  stick  over  a  canipfire,  it  was  regarded  simply  as 
the  alter  ego  of  bacon  and  one  of  the  autocrats  of  the 
l>riinitive  breakfast  table.  It  was  even  held  in  such 
lowly  esteem  as  to  enter  into  the  vernacular  synonym 
for  abject  |K)Vcrty —  "  three  in  a  U'd  and  liver  for 
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breakfast."  In  the  quaint  phrase  of  the  old  saw,  "  Ef  a 
man  wuz  born  in  a  stable  thet  does  n't  make  him  a 
horse."  The  liver  was  born  of  and  from  the  food  tube; 
but,  like  Wesley,  it  has  taken  all  the  world  for  its  par- 
ish, and  a  powerful  preach^  r  of  righteousness  and  clean 
living  it  has  been.  When  a  man  says  he  has  a  clear 
conscience  he  usually  means  that  his  liver  is  working 

well. 

Until  within  recent  years  our  knowledge  of  the  liver 
was  of  the  vaguest  and  most  curious  sort.  Its  first 
introduction  to  our  official  notice  was  at  the  hands  of 
those  quaint  old  mountebanks,  the  Roman  augurs,  or 
haruspices,  who.  in  their  temples  and  shrines,  were 
accustomed  to  foretell  the  future  and  give  advice  in 
times  of  war  and  uncertainty  by  examining  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  freshly  killed  nimals  —  much  as  their 
doddering  lineal  descendants  to-day  tell  fortunes  by 
reading  the  lines  of  the  palm  or  interpreting  the  grounds 
in  a  coffee-cup. 

The  liver  was  one  of  the  augurs'  highest  trump  cards 
in  this  kind  of  hocus-|)ocus,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
size  and  striking  appearance,  and  also  probably  from 
the"  fact  that  it  showed  more  changes  which  even  their 
ignorant  eyes  could  ai)preciiitc,  as  a  result  of  the  at- 
tack of  different  discuses  or  from  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  foods,  than  almost  any  other  readily  disc:ov- 
eraLle  organ  in  the  body. 

Nobody  but  an  expert  pathologist  -an  make  much 
out  of  the  change-  in  the  heart,  even  wlu-n  it  has 
been  the  site  of  fatal  ilisease.  The  only  readily  obvious 
changes  in  liie  stomarh  arc  in  its  size,  which  even  the 
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Umited  intelligence  of  the  augurs  soon  led  them  to  dis- 
cover depended  «)lely  upon  the  amount  of  food  it  con- 
tained. And  the  lungs  are  merely  more  or  less  reddened 
and  solidified  "lights"  to  the  general  eye.  The  liver, 
however,  which  weighs  three  pounds  and  is  the  size 
of  a  Rugby  football  to  begin  with,  may,  if  fatty  or 
hypertrophic,  swell  up  to  six,  seven,  or  eight  pounds, 
and  turn  from  dull  purplish  red  to  light  golden  brown 
in  the  process.  In  some  diseases  it  may  shrink  down  into 
a  wrinkled  and  twisted  three-quarter-pound  slab  of 
scar  tissue  no  bigger  than  a  slipper,  when  it  is  called 
atrophic  -  or,  if  knobby  and  sole-like,  it  is  called  "hob- 
nailed." 

Such  changes  as  these  are  fit  to  conjure  with;  they 
give  the  imagination  something  to  work  on  and  furnish 
an  excellent  groundwork  for  prophecy  -  far  more  than 
most  prophecies  have  in  fact. 

When  to  these  striking  and  drattmtic  changes,  which 
the  mass  of  the  organ  it^self  is  capable  of,  are  added 
additional  variations  and  color  contrasts  furnished  by 
the  changes  in  size,  color,  shape,  and  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  the  {>ear-shai>ed,  dark  green  gall-bladder,  con- 
trasting so  vividly  with  the  liver's  dull  |)urplish-red 
background,  one  can  readily  see  what  a  superb  asset 
in  their  primitive  flimflam  games  the  old  augurs  had 
in  the  liver.  In  their  little  game  it  was  not  hearts  that 
were  trumps  but  livers. 

Grotesque  old  harlecjuins  and  conjurers  as  they  were, 
they  were  the  harbingers  and.  indeed,  the  forefathers 
not  only  of  religiofi  but  of  mclicine.  Out  of  their  vague 
and  raniblinp  conjeclurcs  gre\    ap  our  whole  theory  of 
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psychology  —  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind,  for  in- 
stance: the  head,  or  intellect;  the  heaii,  or  will;  and  the 
liver  and  bowels,  or  emotions.  These,  carried  over  into 
the  realm  of  theology,  produced  such  singular  figures  of 
speech  as  a  "clean  heart,"  "bowels  of  compassion," 
and  so  on. 

All  our  psychology  —  and  our  philosophy  up  to 
thirty-five  years  ago  —  was  based  frankly  and  flatly 
upon  the  philosophy  »>f  these  primitive  vivisectionists. 

On  the  borderland  between  mind  and  matter,  between 
philosophy  and  physics,  was  built  up  the  quaint  old 
fair>'  tale  of  the  four  temperaments  —  the  bilious,  the 
sanguine,  the  lymphatic  and  the  nervous.  Each  kind  of 
temperament  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  dominance 
in  the  body  of  four  corresponding  fluids  or  "humors" 
—  the  bile,  produced  by  the  liver  and  stored  in  the 
gall-bladder,  as  any  child  could  see  for  himself;  the 
sanguine,  produced  in  the  heart  and  contain<>d  in  and 
symbolized  by  the  blood;  the  nervous,  secreted  by  the 
brain  and  i)oured  out  all  over  the  l)ody  through  the 
nerve  trunks;  and  the  lymphatic,  secreted  by  the  lymph 
glands  or  "kernels,"  such  as  can  be  felt  in  the  neck  and 
armpits  and  groins,  and  symbolized  by  that  milky, 
whitish  fluid,  the  lymph.  Thus  a  man's  "humor" 
literally  came  to  mean  his  mental  state. 

Even  in  scientific  medicine  we  have  scarcely  yet 
.shaken  ourselves  cl(>ar  of  the  absurd  obsession  of  the 
four  temi)erainents,  while  in  popular  and  psycholoj'icul 
thinking  it  sti'l  holds  full  sway.  Ii.  ,tiis  quaint  and  ])ic- 
turesque  gai.ic  of  colors  and  fluids  and  symbols  the 
liver  Outuruily  look  a  high   rank  and  played  a  pro- 
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iiiinent  part  on  accou  of  its  many  qualifications  for 
sti  iking  the  eye  and  its  wide  range  of  variations  in  size, 
color,  and  texture. 

Though  V*  e  laugh  at  the  augurs'  methods  of  divining 
the  future  and  of  deciding  what  to  do  in  case  of  doubt 
nowadays  —  except  when  we  are  verv-  badly  frightened 
or  unusually  silly,  which  happens  even  to  the  wisest 
of  us  once  in  a  while  —  primitive  practice  has  graven 
the  liver  deep  into  our  language  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  never  be  effaced.  We  use  the  term  "liverj'"  or 
"bilious"  quite  as  often  to  exi  ress  that  we  are  blue, 
and  generally  discouroged  and  out  of  sorts,  as  that  we 
have  a  coated  tongue  or  a  burning  stomach. 

Almost  half  of  the  words  we  use  in  dcscribiiig  men- 
tal states,  particularly  of  a  depressed  character,  are 
drawn  from  the  liver.  For  instance,  we  have  no'  the 
remotest  idea  that  we  are  borrowing  anything  m 
those  quaint  old  mcditine-men  or  augurs  —  if,  inoeed, 
we  evei  remember  having  heard  of  them  before  — 
when  we  say  that  we  feel  "melancholy";  but  when  we 
come  to  dissect  the  word  we  find  that  it  simply  means 
in  Greek  "black  bile"  —  in  other  woros,  that  wo  are 
under  the  influence  of  an  r  .usually  lurge  amount  of 
biliar>'  secn>tion  in  our  system. 

To  describe  a  more  pern...iient  mental  depression 
we  say  that  one  of  our  friends  has  liecome  a  "hypo- 
chondrirc";  and  wlien  that  word  is  cut  up  it  resolves 
itself  ii.to  "undiT  ttie  curtilages."  meaning  the  carti- 
lages or  gristly  parts  «)f  the  lower  ribs  under  which  the 
liver  lies.  When  we  des<  ribe  ourselves  us  "nervous" 
the  nerve  fluid  is  supposc^d  to  be  secreted  in  excess  in 
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our  systems  and  tc  je  overstimulating  us  and  making 
us  "jumpy"  and  excitable. 

So  real  a  thing,  for  instance.  7»as  this  nerve  fluid 
believed  to  be  that  even  as  late  as  the  diddle  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj''  great  and  distinguished  surgeons,  like 
Ambroise  Pare,  when  amputating  limbs,  used  to  tie 
off  not  merely  the  arteries  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
blood  but  the  nerve  tnmks  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  the  loss  of  which,  it  was  firmly  believed, 
would  cause  the  patient  to  bleed  to  death  just  as  genu- 
inely as  if  an  artery  had  been  left  untied.  How  exqui- 
sitely this  tying  of  the  nerve  trunks  must  have  added 
to  the  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  patient  can  be  well 
imagined. 

Many  of  our  proverbial  differences  of  point  of  view 
are  due  to  the  particular  poisons  which,  like  the  eagles 
at  Prometheus',  are  gnawing  at  our  liver.  The  old  pro- 
verb. Tot  homines,  quot  sententue  —  "So  many  men,  so 
many  opinions"  —  would  be  nearer  the  tnith  if  it 
read:  "So  many  livers,  so  many  grouches."  What  a 
man  knows  is  a  matter  of  his  brain,  but  what  he  be- 
lieves depends  on  his  liver. 

As  medicine  and  religion  have  a  common  ancestry, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  sometimes 
"scrap"  so  cordially  when  they  get  togetner  —  it  is  a 
family  fuss,  —  these  necromantic  ideas  about  the  liver 
v/ere  transferred  bodily  into  primitive  medicine.  From 
the  verj'  earliest  times  there  has  been  a  singular  tend- 
ency to  associate  all  depressed  and  melancholic  or 
apathetic  states  of  both  mind  and  body  with  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  liver.    And   the  conjecture, 
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irrational  as  was  its  origin  and  grotesque  as  is  it   logic, 
was  net  far  wide  of  the  mark  after  all. 

There  is  nearly  always  some  rational  basis,  some  ker- 
nel of  truth,  some  shrewd  guess  underlying  every  pop- 
ular impression  or  even  superstition,  grotesque  as  it 
n^ay  be  in  its  detail^  and     bsurd  in  the  extremes  to 
which  it  may  be  carried.  The  germ  of  truth  underlying 
all  t^e  old  melancholic  conceptions  of  the  liver  was 
that,  as  we  have  just  discovered  upon  definite  experi- 
mental grounds  within  the  last  half  century-,  our  men- 
tal as  well  as  our  bodily  states  are  verj'  Inrgcly  depend- 
ent upon  the  poisoning  of  our  nerves  and  car  brains 
by  toxins  carried  to  them  in  the  blood  from  a,  hundred 
different  sources  within  and  without  the  br^ly.  And  as 
we  have  also  discovered  in  the  past  couple  of  decades 
that  the  liver  '  s  the  great  toxin  absorber  and  .antitoxin 
generator  lOr  the  entire  body,  no  matter  whal  may  be 
the  sonrc<  s  of  the  poison,  it  is  cl'?ar  that  our  v.ews  of 
existen. ; .  and  whether  it  is  worth  while  continuing  it 
or  not,  must  depend  verj'  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of 
our  liver-filters. 

Of  course  everj'  one  knows  that  the  liver  is  a  digest- 
ive organ,  and  that  its  main  business  is  to  secrete  the 
bile.  It  does  verv'  muc'  more  than  that,  however,  and 
the  manufacture  of  bile  is  one  of  the  least  important  of 
its  functions.  The  stoc-k  of  the  bile  has  gone  steadily 
below  par  ever  since  it  was  careiuUy  investigated  and 
accurately  studied,  and  it  is  no  v  regarded  as  chiefly 
an  excretion  or  waste  i)ro(luct.  i)oured  into  the  ali- 
mentary' canal  in  order  to  be  got  rid  of;  though  Nature, 
with  her  wonderful  and  irrepressible  economy,  has 
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contrived  to  utilize  it  on  its  way  out  for  some  trifling 
services  and  odd  jobs,  principally  in  the  way  of  house- 
cleaning. 

Not  only  does  all  the  blood  from  the  walls  of  the 
active  part  of  the  food  tube  go  diiectly  to  the  liver 
through  the  great  portal  vein  and  its  branches,  thus 
carrj-ing  every  particle  of  the  dissolved  food  and  any 
poisons  that  are  contained  in  it  directly  to  the  liver,  but 
also  the  largest  millrace  current  of  blood  from  the  great 
trunkline  arteiy  of  the  body  —  the  aorta  —  is  received 
by  the  liver.   This  means,  of  course,  not  merely  that 
almost  every  scrap  of  our  food  passes  through  the  liver 
before  any  other  tissue  in  the  body  can  get  even  a  smell 
of  it  but  also  that,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  artery  and 
the  vigorous  pumping  of  the  heart,  all  our  blood  is 
driven  through  the  liver-filter  once  in  twenty  minutes. 

The  liver,  then,  is  a  combination  of  quarantine  sta 
tion  and  filter  —  first  for  the  food,  and  second  for  all 
sorts  of  poisons  in  the  blood  from  all  over  the  body. 
No  organ  in  the  body  has  been  more  maligned  and 
none  is  more  worthy  of  o  ir  highest  gratitude  and  es- 
teem. It  has  been  accused  from  time  immemorial  of 
flooding  the  body  with  a  dark  green  tide  of  its  biliary 
secretion  and  producing  not  on  that  dark  brown 
taste  in  the  mouth  but  all  the  tortures  of  melancholia 
and  biliousness,  the  "  hip"  and  the  "  hump,"  out  of 
sheer  exuberance  of  spirit  or  pure  cu.ssedness.  It  really 
stands  as  a  majestic  sentinel  at  the  main  gate  of  the 
body-fortress,  giving  neither  sleep  to  its  eyes  nor 
shimbcr  to  its  eyelids  day  or  niglit,  testing  with  hil>or- 
atorj'  rigidity  every  drop  of  melted  food  before  allow- 
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ing  it  to  pass  on  to  the  muscle  cells  and  the  nerve  cells, 
challenging  every  poison  and  toxin  and  arresting  every 
invading  bacillus  or  vagrant  germ. 

Then  when,  worn  out  with  overwork  or  over- 
whelmed by  a  sudden  flood  of  poisons  too  powerful  for 
it  to  check,  it  allows  some  toxin-invader  to  slip  by  it 
and  play  havoc  with  the  cells  of  our  nervous  system 
we  say  we  are  "bilious"  —  and  blame  the  liver! 

For  many  centuries,  on  account  of  its  commanding 
position  upon   the   great  blood-stream   that   carries 
melted  food  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  heart,  we 
supposed  that  the  Uver's  chief  if  not  only  function  was 
to  deal  with  and  bar  out  poisons  contained  in  our  food 
or  resulting  from  its  digestion  and  indigestion.  Thus 
the  principal  causes  of  the  liver's  disturbances  and 
diseases  were  suppose.'    o  be  food  and  drink  and  the 
things  that  were  mixeu  ^    h  them;  but  this  has  been 
found  to  be  far  too  narrow  ^  view.  Indeed  we  are  rap- 
idly coming  to  the  opinion  that  a  large  share  if  not  a 
majority  of  the  diseases  of  the  liver  have  little  or  no- 
thing to  do,  in  their  origin,  with  either  fo<  i  or  drink. 
y,'?  have  also  come  to  realize  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  digestive  disturbances  of  the  liver  are  caused, 
not  by  the  food  itself,  either  in  its  amount,  quality,  or 
combinations,  but  by  the  bacteria  or  other  germs  or 
parasites  with  which  food  is  contaminatea  and  which 
are  introduced  with  it,  just  as  we  have  seen  is  the  case 
also  with  dysi)epsia,  indigestion,  and  the  disorders  of 
the  alimentarj'  canal  in  general. 

The  well-known  "  tropical"  c/  "East  Indian"  liver, 
for  instance,  which  is  so  common  a  cause  of  complaint 
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among  retired  merchants,  traders,  military  officers  and 
government  officials  who  have  served  long  terms  in 
tropical  climates,  absurdly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
eating  of  too  much  meat,  fats  and  other  "heating" 
foods,  is  now  known  to  be  due  almost  solely  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  disease  germs  and  parasites  that  swarm  in 
hot  climates.  Indeed  probably  two  thirds  if  not  three 
fourths  of  "tropical  liver"  is  due  to  just  two  of  these 
parasites  —  the  Plasmodium  of  malaria  and  the 
amoeba  of  dysentery. 

Scores  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  en- 
largement, shrinking,  fatty  degeneration  or  other  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  liver  by  feeding  animals  upon 
excessive  amounts  of  different  kinds  of  foods,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  supposed  to  throw  most  work  upon  the 
liver.  It  has  been  found  utterly  impossible  to  produce 
anything  more  than  the  most  temporary  disturbances 
by  means  of  food,  even  when  administered  with  a 
stomach-pump  and  utterly  alien  to  the  natural  tastes 
and  requirements  of  the  animal;  but  the  moment  dis- 
ease germs  were  mixed  with  the  food  then  it  was  per- 
fectly possible  to  produce,  almost  at  will,  any  liver 
condition  that  might   be   desired.     Certain  animals 
which  were  unusually  vigorous  and  healthy  proved  the 
exception,  as  they  were  able  to  destroy  and  digest  even 
large  quantities  of  these  germs  without  any  apparent 
effect  upon  their  livers. 

Diseased  conditions  of  the  liver  could  also  be  pro- 
duced by  mixing  small  amounts  of  mineral  poisons  like 
lead  and  arse  ho  with  the  food;  and  one  or  two  organic 
poisons  like  chloroform  and  alcohol  were  also  found  to 
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have  special  injurious  effects  upon  the  liver.  It  was 
found  nccessarj',  however,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
experunenters  when  endeavoring  to  produce  the  classic 
so-called  alcoholic  changes  in  the  liver,  to  admini-'  r 
it  in  verj'  large  amounts—  sufficient,  in  fact,  by  its 
direct  irritating  effect  upon  the  stomach,  to  set  up 
a  catarrhal  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  lining 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus  the  relation  between 
alcohol  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  including  the  famous 
hobnailed  or  drunkard;i  liver,  is  not  so  direct  as  we  at 
one  time  supposed  it  to  be. 

In  fact  the  action  of  the  liver  upon  alcohol  throws  an 
interesting  light  upon  its  method  of  dealing  with  other 
poisons  which,  like  alcohol,  would  be  highly  injurious 
to  both  nerve  and  muscle  cells  all  over  the  body  if  they 
were  permitted  to  get  past  the  liver  in  their  original 
form.  The  cells  of  the  liver  possess  a  remarkable  and 
ingenious  power  of  not  merely  stopping  poisons  as 
a  filter  might  but  of  actually  converting  them  into 
harmless  substances  which  can  be  permitted  to  pass 
into  the  blood  without  injury  to  the  body. 

This  it  dc  jp  '       '    eaking  down  or,   in  chemical 
language,   "spl  their  molecules;  and  that  is 

probably  why  tht-  liver  has  so  little  power  of  antag- 
onizing or  arresting  simple  metallic  poisons  like  lead 
and  arsenic—  for  their  molecules  an  i  the  first  place, 
very  small  and  simple;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when 
broken  down  or  split  up  the  fragments  are  still 
poisonous. 

Wlial  makes  the  problem  still  more  difficult  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  liver  cell  even  more  superhuman  — 
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for  the  whole  is  not  always  greater  than  its  parts 
except  in  pure  mathematics,  and  little,  insignificant, 
gumdrop-looking  cells  in  our  body  can  do  thing?  ..^ith 
one  hand  tied  behind  them,  so  to  spea..,  which  we 
could  not  do  to  save  our  lives —  is  that  not  only  may 
all  poisons  except  mineral  ones  be  split  into  perfectly 
harmless  compounds  but  also,  conversely,  all  foods, 
however  harmless  and  nutritious,  may  be  split  into 
poisonous  compounds — and  this  splitting  actually 
takes  place  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

For  instance,  two  of  the  most  dangerous  of  known 
poisons—  the  one  on  account  of  its  deadliness  and  the 
other  on  account  of  its  commonness'    -  prussic  acid 
and  alcohol,  are  actually  produced  in  th   human  body, 
not  merely  daily  but  hourly  and  eveiy  minute,  in  the 
process  of  digestion.   The  amount  of  prussic  acid  pro- 
duced, of  course,  is  very  small  indeed;  but  the  amount 
of  alcohol  is  considerable,  for  the  latest  studies  indi- 
cate that  nearly  a  quart  of  it  is  formed  in  the  body 
every   twenty-four   hours.     The   prussic   acid   is   so 
promptly  converted  into  something  harmless,  and  the 
alcohol  burnt  so  swiftly  as  fuel  in  the  muscle-engine 
into  simple  carbonic  acid  and  water,  that  these  poisons 
have  no  time  to  do  any  harm  to  the  body  tissues;  but  if 
the  liver  were  not  strictly  "on  the  job,"  like  Doctor 
Wiley,  day  and  night,  think  of  what  might  hapi)cn  to 
the  body  from  the  accidental  poisons  from  its  food- 
stuffs! 

If,  therefore,  you  would  avoid  biliousness,  first  and 
foremost  submit  to  the  ehalleuge  ol  that  matchless  and 
incorruptible  sentinel  at  the  outer  wicket  of  the  gate  of 
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the  body -fortress — the  nose — every  piece  of  food 
that  you  eat,  and  refuse  to  take  into  your  mouth  any- 
thing that  smells  tainted  or  "fishy,"  or  musty  or  flat, 
or  disagreeable  in  any  w  ay,  or  to  swallow  it  if  it  tastes 
unpleasant.  ThH  will  result  in  barring  out,  not  only 
those  spoiled  foods  which  nobody  likes,  but  also  those 
half -spoiled  foodstuffs  and  drinks  which  most  of  us 
have  carefully  trained  ourselves  to  like  in  defiance  of 
our  instincts  —  such  as  ale  ^ol,  tobacco,  sauei  kraut, 
Limburger,  and  "hot  stufi  generally.  Though  we 
should  lose  something  in  amusement,  we  should  lose 
nothing  in  nutrition  and  gain  much  in  health  by  so 
doing. 

Thougn  bad  foods  and  drinks  will  account  for  a 
considerable  number  of  the  milder  and  more  short- 
lived attacks  of  biliousness  and  liver  trouble  they  are 
very  far  from  explaining  the  more  permanent  and 
lasting  diseases  of  that  organ.  Indeed  a  conviction  is 
steadily  growing,  as  our  study  becomes  more  accurate 
and  our  experiences  wider,  that  a  large  share  if  not  the 
majority  of  chronic  liver  troubles  are  not  due  to  food 
at  all. 

The  liver  occupies  one  of  the  most  dangerous  posts 
in  the  entire  body,  as  it  is  the  testing  point,  filter  and 
garbage  burner  to  which  are  brought  not  merely  all  the 
poisons  that  enter  with  the  food,  or  are  formed  in  the 
alimentary  canal  as  a  result  of  indigestion,  but  at  least 
two  thirds  of  all  the  poisons,  living  and  dead,  that  got 
into  the  body  from  other  sources.  It  is  only  in  recent 
years  that  we  began  to  discover  the  enormous  and  im- 
portant part  the  liver  plays  in  our  bodily  resisti'.nce  to 
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the  attacks  of  fevers,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  germs  of 
infectious  diseases. 

We  have  long  known,  of  course,  that  in  certain  in- 
fectious diseases,  especially  those  that  were  chronic  or 
lasted  for  long  periods  of  time,  such  as  malaria,  the 
liver  became  very  much  enlarged  and  would  after- 
ward be  found  to  be  in  a  highly  diseased  condition, 
even  though  the  patient  had  survived  the  immediate 
attack  of  the  infection  for  many  years. 

The  same  was  true,  of  course,  in  the  chronic  dysen- 
tery of  the  troi)ics,  in  gout  and  in  certain  forms  of  pro- 
longed poisoning  by  inorganic  poisons  like  lead  and 
phosphorus;  but  these  facts  did  not  make  nuich  im- 
pression on  our  minds,  as  we  merely  put  them  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  liver  suffered  from  prolonged  satura- 
tion of  the  disease  poisons  just  as  any  other  organ  or 
tissue  in  the  body  would. 

A  decade  or  so  ago,  however,  our  attention  was 
called  to  the  promptness  with  which  the  liver  would 
be  attacked  by  certain  fwisons  in  a  rather  dramatic 
and  unexpected  manner.  This  came  only  when  we 
were  investigating  and  endeavoring  to  find  the  cause 
of  a  number  of  sudden  deaths  after  the  taking  of 
chloroform  for  i)r()longed  surgical  operations.  Much 
to  our  surprise  the  most  striking  and  uniform  feature 
in  most  of  these  cases  after  death  was  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver.  We  had  previously  supposed  that 
changes  of  that  sort  took  weeks  if  not  months  to  pro- 
duce, but  this  discovery  set  the  pathologists  to  tliiriK- 
in«  and  exp«Timeiifing;  and  it  was<piickly  found,  first, 
that  this  .sudden  fatty  degeneration  could  be  readilv 
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produced  in  animals  by  large  single  doses  of  chloro- 
form and  other  poisons,  and  also,  what  was  still  more 
interesting,  by  infecting  the  animals  with  the  germs  of 
various  contagious  diseases. 

That  sent  us  back  to  the  post-mortem  room  at  once, 
to  examine  the  livers  of  those  who  had  died  of  such 
acute  infections;  and  we  were  not  long  in  discovering 
that  the  most  profound  cird  serious  changes  produced 
anywhere  in  the  body  of  our  patients,  by  even  such 
diseases  as  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
childbed  fever,  surgical  fever  or  blood  poisoning,  and 
dii)htheria  were  often  to  be  found  in  the  liver.  The 
reason  why  these  changes  had  escaped  us  before  was 
that  they  seldom  nuide  much  change  in  either  the 
size,  or  color,  or  api)earance  of  the  liver  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  microscopic 
examination  of  the  liver-stuff  in  oriler  to  be  sure  of  them. 

This  gave  us  a  clew  to  a  number  of  these  cases  —  for 
instance,  why  jaundice  should  occur  in  fatal  cases  of 
a  good  many  acute  infections,  such  as  ty[)hoid  fever, 
malaria,  childbed  fever,  pneumonia,  and  j)eritonilis  or 
blood  poisoning.  It  explained  why,  in  (•<  rtaiii  exceed- 
ingly fatal  forms  of  pneumonia,  such  as  the  dreaded 
"miners'  pneumonia"  of  our  West  cm  miniiiii  camps, 
the  liver  sliould  l)e  found  after  death  as  ;i  blackened 
and  broken-down  mass,  so  destroy  cd  and  altered  that 
it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  even  the  mining- 
camp  doctors,  and  tlie  disetiso  had  become  jmpularly 
known  as  "Black  Death  of  the  liver." 

In  fa<'t  l)y  piecing  together  all  our  information  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  place,  so  to  speak, 
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til  which  the  germs  and  poisons  of  infectious  diseases 

—  no  matter  where  they  might  have  i  ntered  the  body 

—  were  hurried  by  the  blood  stream  was  the  liver; 
that  it  bore  the  first  brunt  and  the  heaviest  shock  of 
their  attack;  that  so  long  as  it  was  able  to  neutralize 
the  poisons  and  arrest  or  destroy  the  germs  the  in- 
fection did  not  "take"  and  the  body,  as  a  whole, 
eseajjed  the  attack  of  the  disease  —  in  short,  that 
resistance  to  a  given  disease,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  succumbed  to  an  infection  and  developed 
a  full-grown  attack  or  not,  depended  largely  and 
fundamentally  upon  the  liver. 

Further,  in  cases  where  its  first  resistance  had  been 
overcome  and  the  body  had  proceeded  to  develop  a 
general  attack  of  the  disease,  the  extent  to  which  the 
liver  was  able  to  neutralize  the  toxins  produced  l)y 
the  germs  all  over  the  body  would  be  the  measure 
of  the  vigor  with  which  we  would  resist  the  attack; 
and  the  question  of  recovery  was  largely  a  matter  of 
whether  the  liver  was  able  to  rally  its  forces  and  griid- 
ually  get  the  upi)er  hand  of  the  invaders,  or  whether  it 
sank  under  their  attack  and  finally  relinquished  the 
field  to  the  enemy.  Whatever  our  final  disease,  a  large 
majority  of  us  die  by  liver  failure,  followed  quickly 
by  he4irt  fjoisoning.  When  the  heart  fails  in  the  final 
exitus  it  is  lun-ause  its  muscle  cells  have  been  fed  with 
mmeutralized  poisons  instead  of  fcnxl  by  the  bin    .. 

Most  forms  of  overgrowth  or  enlurgetnent  «  .  the 
liver  an'  now  b«li«>ved  to  be  due  to  a  ru[)id  multiplica- 
tion of  the  liver  ci'lls  imder  the  attack  of  tho  })oisons  of 
some  infectious  disease. 
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Even  in  its  fall  the  liver  remains  loyal  to  the  body, 
for  this  enlargement  or  overgrowth,  which  was  origin- 
ally regarded  as  purely  inflammatory,  has  now  been 
discovered  to  be  an  actual  increase  of  new  and  com- 
paratively healthy  liver  tissue.  In  other  words  it  is  a 
genuine  attempt  at  growth  on  the  part  of  tlie  liver  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  increased  amount  of  poisons 
brought  to  it. 

Probably  a  largi>  share  of  these  enlargements  achieve 
their  aim,  conquer  the  {xjison,  and  again  disappear 
without  ever  having  at*r,.^ted  our  attention  at  all; 
but  a  considerable  numbei-  of  them  are  not  so  fortu- 
nate, and  the  newly  formed  cells  begin  to  break  down 
and  their  places  are  taken  by  fibrous  or  scar  tissue. 
This  as  it  matures  hardens  and  shrinks,  crushing  within 
its  pythonlike  grasp  the  remaining  healthy  liver  cells; 
and  in  the  course  of  months  or  years  our  overgrown 
liver  is  converted  into  a  leatherj-,  shrimken,  scar- 
indented  mass  of  fil>rous  tissue,  with  only  a  few 
islands  of  healthy  liver  cells  scattered  about. 

Whenever  these  few  islands  get  below  the  minimum 
neutralizing  re(|uiremenls  of  the  body  the  patient  dies; 
but  if  he  lives  long  enougii  the  [)rocess  will  go  on  until 
the  shrinking  has  reduced  the  liver  to  a  half  or  even  a 
third  of  its  normal  size.  So  that  whelher  a  man  dies 
of  an  enlarged  or  a  shrunken  liver  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  stage  of  the  process  at  which  his  vitality 
gives  way. 

Even  in  the  present  stage  of  our  kfiowledge  it  is 
probably  not  tiK>  nmch  to  say  that  if  you  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  avoid  certain  of    the  great  dis- 
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eases  that  have  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  liver, 
such  as  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  dysentery,  and  pneu- 
monia; or  if   you  have  made  a  good   .  coveiy  and 
given  yourself  everv-  reasonable  chance  b;;  skillful  treaL 
ment  and  rest  to  throw  off  their  effects,  you  need  have 
comparatively  little  fear  of  serious  disease  of  your 
liver.    As  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  these  four 
great  disease      ogether  with  many  others  that  play  a 
lesser   part   in   damaging   the   liver,  should  not   be 
wiped    out    entirely  — and    their    conquest   is   now 
only  a  question  of  time,  intelligence,  and  money  —  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  prospect  for  the  liver  is  anything 
but  discouraging. 

As  has  already  been  intimated  some  permanent  or 
chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  are  produced  by  the  pro- 
longed a}>sorption  of  small  amounts  of  inorganic  poi- 
sons, such  as  lead,  phosi)horus,  and  arsenic,  usually 
introduced  into  the  bodies  of  workers  in  particular 
trades  involving  the  handling  of  these  poisons.   For- 
tunately  the    public    conscience    has    now   become 
awakened  on  this  sul)ject  and  is  insisting  in  no  uncer- 
tain tones  thill  no  individual,  however  successful  or 
able,  shall  be  allowed  to  poison  his  fellow  beings  for 
his  own  profit:  and  thai  any  industry  which  cannot  be 
conducted  witlioul  ruining  Ihe  heallh  and  threaten- 
ing the  lues  of  its  employees  shall  be  put  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Our  motto  in  considering  diseases  of  the  liver  to- 
day emphatically  is  "Ixmk  for  ihe  poison."  We  are 
not  o.'ly  finding  the  poisons  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
palch  but  discovering  thai  nine  tenths  of  tjionj  are 
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preventable  and  may  be  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  cleanliness  and  intelligence. 

Considering  the  ancient  source  of  our  beliefs  about 
the  liver,  it  is  small  wonder  that  many  of  them  have 
little  more  foundation  than  the  alleged  influence  of 
the  stages  of  the  moon  on  the  growth  of  potatoes. 

A  good  illustration  is  afforded  by  those  familiar 
blotches  of  brownish  or  yellowish  color  urK)n  the  face 
and  neck,  which  are  known  the  world  t  'er  as  "  liver 
spots,"  Leber  Flecken,  and  so  on.  These  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  liver,  but  are  a  curious  alter- 
ation in  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  or  pigment 
which  is  present  in  evrr^'  skin,  even  the  whitest. 
They  are  probably  due  to  some  disturbance  of  the 
nerve  twig  supplying  the  patch  of  skin  affected,  and 
usually  a,ppear  in  conditions  in  which  there  is  ex- 
tensive disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
certain  chronic  nervous  diseases  and  the  curious 
wasting  and  disorganization  of  the  skin  which  occurs 
in  old  age.  Their  appearance  need  not  give  rise  to 
any  uneasiness,  as  they  seldom  become  marked  enough 
even  to  disfigure  the  complexion,  they  never  give  rise 
to  any  other  than  cosmetic  trouble,  and  disaj)pear 
-     J  n  their  cause  is  n moved. 

The  only  rej-son.  in  fact,  whv  these  spots  were  ever 
connected  with  the  liver,  even  by  name,  was  that,  to 
the  innocent  and  childlike  eyes  of  our  ancestors  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  these  marks  bore  a  slight  resemblance  in 
hue  to  the  color  of  that  one  fairly  comnuMi  disturbance 
of  the  color  of  the  skin  which  is  caus(\l  by  the  liver,  the 
wrll-kiiown   jaundice.  <>r    "ih*'   vHIowr."   Even   tl!** 
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frequency  of  this  disturbance  has  been  enormously 
exaggerated,  and  our  ideas  of  its  causation  began,  like 
most  of  our  hepatic  beUefs,  simply  by  our  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse. 

Jaundice  is  not  due,  as  popularly  believed,  to  the 
liver  working  overtime  and  pouring  more  bile  into 
the  blood  than  the  body  can  dispose  of,  but  to  either 
that  form  of  body  waste  wiiich  colors  and  forms  the 
bile  being  produced  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
liver  can  handle,  or  the  tube  called  the  bile  duct, 
through  which  the  liver  pours  bile  into  the  intes- 
tine, becoming  blocked  by  gallstones  or  inflammatoiy 
swelling. 

Among  the  garba^ --burning  and  waste-purifying 
functions  of  the  liver  i.  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  and 
discharging  from  the  body  the  remains  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  which  are  broken  down  in  the  work  of  the 
body  by  millions  and  billions  every  day.  It  is  the  well- 
known  red  coloring  matter  —  hemoglobin  —  of  these 
corpuscles,  which  when  l)roken  down  causes  the  yel- 
lowish or  greenish  color  of  the  bile.    Exactly  the  same 
change  can  be  easily  seen  taking  place  in  the  classic 
"black  eye,"  or  the  black  and  blue  —  more  accurately 
black  and  gret^n  ~  discoloration  of  a  severe  bruise  any- 
where upon  the  body. 

A  blow  that  makes  a  l)la(k  mark  is  sirni)ly  one  which 
has  ruptured  one  or  mon>  tiny  bUxxl  vessels  and  allowed 
the  blood  to  escape  into  the  tissues,  wliere  it  quickly 
undergoes  this  greenish  discoloration.  What  happens, 
then,  in  jaundice  is  that,  to  put  it  rougiily,  some  poison 
or  iM>isoiis  in  the  system  arc  breaking  down  the  red 
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blood  cells  with  greater  rapidity  than  usual;  so  that 
the  liver  is  unable  to  filter  their  coloring  matter  out  of 
the  blood  rapidly  enough  and  the  whole  body  becomes 
dyed  a  yellowish  green. 

That  is  why  diseases  which  directly  attack  the  red 
cells  of  the  blood,  such  as  malaria,  are  so  often  accom- 
panied by  either  jaundice  cr  a  yellowish  discoloration 
of  the  skin.  A  striking  illustration  is  shown  in  the 
dreaded  yellow  fever,  in  which,  so  to  speak,  all  the 
blood  in  the  body  starts  to  melt  and  break  down  at 
once,  leaking  out  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  to  form  the 
dreadfid  yellow  mask,  and  through  the  thinner  and 
more  porous  wall  of  the  stomach  to  produce  the  fatal 
"black  vomit."  Any  of  the  acute  infections  —  even  a 
common  cold  —  may  be  followed  by  mild  jaundice. 

The  other  chief  way  in  which  jaundice  is  produced  is 
by  a  blocking  up  of  the  bile  ducts,  so  that  the  liver  can 
no  longer  pour  the  bile  which  it  has  separated  from  the 
blood  into  the  bowels  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  commonest 
cause  of  this  obstructive  jaundice  is,  of  course,  the 
formation  of  gallstones  or  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  gall-bladder;  and  it  can  be  cured  by  opening  the 
gall-bladder  and  either  draining  out  the  germs  which 
are  causing  the  inflanmiation  t>r  removing  the  gall- 
stones which  are  obstructing  the  bile  ducts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  jaundice  is  not  one 
fourth  so  common  a.v  is  |)opularly  .supi)osed,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  having  once  identified  the  liver  and  the  bile 
with  melancholic  frames  of  mind  and  depressed  con- 
ditions of  the  system,  it  was  instantly  concluded  that 
any  ooe  whose  complexion  appeared  sallow  or  yellow. 
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or  of  a  gieenish  hue,  was  suffering  from  jaundice  or 
an  attack  of  "liver."  WTiat  really  happens  is  this,  that 
all  human  skins,  even  the  whitest,  have  considerable 
yellowish  pigment  in  them  -  people  of  average  com- 
plexion a  good  deal,  and  those  of  brunette  complexion 
still  more.  In  conditions  of  vigorous  health  this  yellow 
tmt  is  masked  or  neutralized  by  the  abundant  supply 
of  red  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin;  but  when  either 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  is  diminished  by  a 
weakening  of  the  *orce  of  the  heart  beat  or  the  color 
of  the  blood  itself  becomes  less  vivid  from  disea.se, 
then  this  natural  yellow  tint  stands  out  in  all  its  na- 
ked hideousness.    That  is  why  the  majority  of  people, 
when  they  become  pale  or  anaemic,  become   yellow 
or  .sallow  at  the  .same  time. 

This  natural  pigment  or  coloring  matter  in  the  skin 
has  also  given  rise  to  an  absurd  old  popular  sui>ersti- 
tion  that  persons  of  brunette  or  dark  complexion  are 
more  subject  to  liver  trouble  and  more  readilv  be- 
come bilious,  the  only  basis  for  this  belief  being  that 
when  from.any  cause  the  ro.sj'  hue  of  health  disappears 
from    their   skins   their    natural  yellow  or  brownish 
color  stands  forth  with  vivid  distinctness.  They  are 
not  a  particle  more  bilious  than  the  palest  and  chalk- 
lest-faced  blonde.    Those  of  us  with  more  than  a  cer- 
tam  amount  of  jjigment  in  our  skins,  nopularlv  known 
as  brunettes,  turn  yellow  instead  of  white  when  we 
become  pale. 

Not  infrequently  the  liver  falls  a  victim  to  its  own 
devotion  from  the  fact  that  .some  of  the  numerous 
germs  or  parasites  which  are  carried  to  it  to  be  strained 
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out  of  the  blood  manage  to  find  a  foothold  and  grow  in 
its  own  tissues  —  not  very  frequently,  fortunately,  for 
the  liver  is  a  tough  and  warj'  old  fighter;  but  often 
enough  to  cause  the  death  of  the  body  later. 

One  of  the  commonest  invaders  to  find  a  foothold  in 
the  liver  in  this  way  is  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Tubercu- 
losis of  the  liver  is  a  fairly  common  complication  — 
next,  indeed,  after  that  of  the  lungs  and  the  bowels. 
The  human  liver,  however,  resists  tuberculosis  very 
well,  and  its  attack  is  seldom  the  cause  of  death ;  but 
in  cattle  and  birds,  particularly  domestic  poultry,  the 
liver  is  one  of  the  commonest  sites  of  tuberculosis;  and 
the  most  serious  changes  that  take  place  anywhere  in 
the  body  occur  here.  In  birds,  for  instance,  it  is  three 
or  four  times  as  frequently  affected  as  the  lungs  are, 
just  reversing  the  usual  human  proportion.  It  is  well 
for  wary  housekeep)ers  to  do  a  little  "liver-gazing"  on 
their  own  account,  and  to  insist  on  seeing  and  carefully 
examining  the  liver  of  everj'  chicken  and  turkey  they 
buy. 

The  commonest  organic  disease  of  the  liver  is  ab- 
scess, which  again  is  due  to  the  setting  up  of  inflam- 
mation or  pus  formation  in  the  liver  by  various  disease 
germs  —  most  commonly  those  which  cause  dysentery 
or  diarrhoeal  disturbances  of  the  bowels,  and  are  from 
that  point  carried  to  the  liver.  The  well-known 
"tropical  abscess"  of  the  liver  is  largely  due  to  the  at- 
tack of  the  germs  of  dysentery ,  diarrhoea,  or  malaria. 

Several  of  the  animal  pai,i.'ies  that  infest  the  ali- 
mentary canal  are  also  carried  to  the  liver,  and  one 
group  of  them,  the  so-called  hydatids,  undergoes  a 
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stage  of  development  there,  producing  large  cysts  or 
bladderlike  growths  filled  with  fluid  and  with  the 
larvae  of  the  parasite.  One  of  this  group  of  parasites  is 
exceedingly  serious  and  fatal  in  both  cattle  and  sheep 
—  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  liver  fluke. 

The  liver  also,  like  every  other  organ  consisting  of 
epithelium  or  secreting  stuff,  is  subject  to  the  attack 
of  cancer,  and  in  rather  a  high  degree,  ',eir.g  about  the 
fourth  most  common  site  of  cancer  in  men,  only  the 
lips,  tongue,  stomach  and  bowels  ranking  ahead  of  it  — 
and  the  sixth  most  frequent  in  women.  Even  this,  how- 
ever, serious  as  it  is,  is  far  from  the  hopeless  death  sen- 
tence that  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.   Modem 
surgery,  with  its  perfected  methods,  does  not  hesitate 
boldly  to  attack  and    remove  cancer  or  any  other 
growth  from  the  very  substance  of  the  liver  itself,  and 
—  if  its  presence  can  be  detected  early  enough  —  with 
fair  success. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CATARRH,   OUR   NATIONAL   NASAL   LUXLRY 

HOW  far  do  our  defects  make  up  our  personality? 
Certainly  it  is  our  departure  from  the  normal, 
from  the  dead  level  of  the  mass,  that  distinguishes,  that 
makes  our  individuality.  And  these  departures  are  al- 
most as  often  downward  as  upward,  defects  as  virtues. 
Rid  us  of  all  our  fault**  and  our  peculiarities  of  temper, 
and  our  friends  would  have  great  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing us  in  Heaven.  Even  national  traits,  characteris- 
tics that  are  supposed  to  distinguish  peoples  and  to 
mark  tlicm  off  from  the  rest  of  the  race,  may  be  de- 
fects, or  based  upon  defects. 

The  two  characteristics  that  are  unanimously  agreed 
upoii  by  visitors  to  our  shores  as  distinguishing  the 
typical  American  are  his  high-pitched,  nasal  speech 
and  his  lank  and  angular  habit  of  body.  The  first  of 
these  is  frankly  ascribed  to  the  universal  prevalence  of 
catarrh,  and  the  second  to  the  American  habit  of  bolt- 
ing food  and  of  promiscuous  expectoration. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that,  to  the  average  Europeari 
mind  of  even  the  intelligent  class,  an  American  with- 
out a  catarrh  or  a  dyspepsia  would  be  as  unthinkable 
as  an  Irishman  without  a  brogue.  That  this  popular 
impression  is  considerably  less  than  a  half  truth  is 
certain,  but  what  precise  percentage  of  truth  may 
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underlie  it  is  impossible  of  accurate  determination,  for 
the  reason  that  no  data  or  statistics  as  to  the  actual 
prv. valence  of  either  catarrh  or  dyspepsia  exist  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  neither  of  these  diseases  being 
fatal.  Catarrh  of  all  sorts  is  exceedingly  common  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  any  one  who  has  had  experience 
in  nose  and  throat  clinics  in  New  York,  in  London,  in 
Berlin  or  Vienna,  would  find  it  verv  difficult  to  state 
on  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  is  more  prevalent. 

One  thing  that  much  confuses  the  matter  is  that  in 
Europe  in  general,  and  in  England  in  particukr,  dis- 
turbances of  nose  and  throat  are  very  seldom  referred 
to  as  "catarrh."   I  have  heard  intelligent  Englishmen, 
who  were  perpetually  snuffling  and  hawking,  indig- 
nantly repudiate  the  suggestion  that  they  had  catarrh 
—  "that  disgusting  American  disease!"    They  had 
only  a  little  stuffiness  in  the  head,  a  chronic  bad  cold, 
and  "everj^body  runs  at  the  nose  a  little  in  tlie  winter 
months ! "  As  the  American  stands  aghast  at  the  laconic 
frankness  with  which  the  average  Englishman  or  Eng- 
lishwoman will,  in  ordinary  conversation,  refer  to  the 
different  sections  of  his  or  her  anatomy,  so  the  English- 
man is  shocked  by  the  frankness,  and  even  cheerful- 
ness, with  which  an  American  will  admit  that  he  has 
catarrh  or  dyspepsia  and  proceed  to  discuss  delightedly 
his  symi)toms  in  public.    At  least  two  thirds  of  the 
supposed  difference  in  the  prevalence  of  catarrh  in 
England  and  America  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can talks  about  it  and  the  Englishman  does  n't. 

Therefore,  we  may  rid  our  minds  of  the  uncomfort- 
able beliefs  that  catarrh  is  a  peculiarly  American  dis- 
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ease,  a  new  disease,  or  an  increasing  disease.  These 
impressions  may  be  correct,  but  we  have  absolutely 
no  trustworthy  data  upon  which  to  base  them,  and  all 
the  presumptions  and  probabilities  of  the  cause  run 
strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Inasmuch  as  catarrh  is  chiefly  due  to  repeated  infec- 
tions, to  foul,  overheated  air,  to  lack  of  cleanliness  and 
proi)er  care  of  the  nose  and  throat  in  childhood  and  to 
unsaniti^ry  conditions  generally,  the  i)robability  is  that 
it  is  steadily  diminishing  in  frequency  and  in  severity, 
as  all  these  conditions  are  being  improved  or  wiped  out. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  more  repulsive  and  distressing 
forms  and  results  of  the  disease  are  rapidly  becoming 
rarer  as  a  result  of  increasing  intelligence  and  the 
quickening  of  the  hygienic  conscience. 

Whether  the  high  pitch  and  nasal  twang  of  Ameri- 
can speech  are  due  to  '"atarrh  is  an  open  (luestion.  Cer- 
tainly other  nations  and  localities  have  catarrh  with- 
out having  their  voices  made  nasal  thereby;  indeed  the 
affliction  seems  rather  to  make  the  voice  more  guttural 
and  husky. 

What  is  catarrh  and  why  does  it  attack  the  nose.'* 
Few  things  are  more  difficult  to  make  than  precise 
definitions.  They  are  impossible,  in  fact,  in  any  but 
the  exact  sciences,  and  medicine  is  not  yet  on<-  ^f  these 
—  it  has  too  much  human  nature  in  it.  Cal.irrh  is 
an  exceedingly  vague  and  general  term;  oddly  enough, 
even  more  so  in  medicine  than  in  i)opuliir  usage.  In 
medicine  catarrh  is  the  name  of  a  symptoni,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  its  cause.  Roughly  ',  (cak- 
ing, f  ny  disturbed  condition  of  a  surface  attended  by 
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an  unusual  amount  of  discharge,  or  flowing,  is  called 
catarrh.  Thus,  the  catarrh  of  popular  speech  is  known 
as  nasal  catarrh;  attacks  of  stomach  disturhance  at- 
tended by  the  pouring  out  of  mucus  are  known  as 
gastric  catarrh  or  catarrhal  gastritis;  and  we  may  liave 
catarrhal  disturbances  of  the  liver,  the  intestines,  the 
appendix,  and  practically  any  region  of  the  body  that 
is  lined  by  mucoiis  membrane.  In  the  olden  days  we 
used  often  to  speak  of  inflammations  of  the  skin  at- 
tended by  much  weeping  or  fl-  jvving.  such  as  eczema,  as 
catarrh  of  the  skin.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  of  the  word  catarrh,  which  is  derived  from 
two  familiar  (Ireek  words,  kata,  down,  and  rlico,  to  run 
or  flow  —  literally,  a  "[K»uring  down"  or  discharge. 

Even  nasal  catarrh  is  very  far  from  being  a  single, 
individual,  definite  disease.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
no  such  discas(>,  as  the  name  is  l)ased  solely  upon  re- 
sults and  means  only  a  chronic  irritation  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less  discharge, 
thickening  and  ol)structi<m.  which  may  be  due  to  forty 
different  causes.  It  is.  in  fa<'t,  as  vague  a  term  as  head- 
ache, or  lameness,  or  general  debility.  We  are  not  even 
.sure  whether  it  is  due  chiefly  to  external  or  internal 
causes-  to  dust,  gases,  microbes,  or  other  irritating 
features  l)reathed  in  through  the  nostrils,  or  to  pecu- 
liarities and  lack  of  vigor  and  resisting  power  in  either 
the  n<)se  in  particular  or  the  system  in  g«<ncral.  Prob- 
ably in  most  cases  we  have  a  coml>ination  of  both 
these  factors.  Few  p«rmanent  cunvs  of  catarrh  are  ever 
effected  bv  treJitinif  the  nose  alone. 

To  put  it  briefly,  there  are  tlm'c  main  factors  in  the 
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production  of  that  delightful  complex  of  choke  and 
snufT!<'  and  hawk  that  we  call  catarrh.  These  are,  first, 
the  irritating  features  of  the  air  inhaled,  such  as  cold, 
drj-ness,  dust,  gases,  and  germs;  second,  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  nose  and  nasal  passages;  and  third,  the  gen- 
eral vigor  or  weakness  of  the  entire  system,  and  the 
corresponding  p<x)rness  or  richness  of  the  blood.  At 
least  two  of  these  conditions  must  be  present  for  ca- 
tarrh to  develop.  The  most  infectious  of  germs,  the 
most  irritating  gases,  the  rawest  of  air  will  fail  to  de- 
velop more  than  a  mere  temy>orary  inflammation  or 
irritation,  which  is  quickly  thrown  off  by  vigorous, 
healthy  individuals,  who  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  plenty  of  cool  baths,  and  who  sleep  with  their 
windows  open.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  even  the  feeblest  and  flabbiest  of 
individuals,  not  actually  diseased,  would  ever  develop 
a  catarrhal  conilition  of  the  nose  or  throat  so  long  as 
germs  and  dust  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  air 
that  they  breathe.  And  the  worst  and  most  obstinate 
cases  of  catarrh  are  usually  found  in  individuals  who 
have  the  third  factor  present  —  some  blocking  or  de- 
formity of  the  nasal  passages. 

Contrary  to  po|>ular  impression,  neither  climate  nor 
o<'cupation  phiysany  importuiu  pari  in  the  |)roduction 
of  the  disease.  It  is  «)f  nearly  e()ual  frequency  and 
severity  all  <>"er  this  American  continent,  from  the 
Arctic  cold  of  the  Hudson  Hay  to  the  tropical  heat  of 
Florida  and  I><»uisiana,  and  from  tlie  raw  moisture  of 
the  New  England  coast  and  the  New  Jersey  marshes  to 
the  Sahara-like  dryness  of  .Arizona.    Tliat   the       v. 
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sunlit  regions  of  the  great  Southwest  are  exempt  from 
catarrh  is  little  more  than  popular  illusion  based  upon 
ignorance.  Many  patients  going  there  from  raw,  cold, 
changeable  Northern  and  Eastern  states  improve  for  a 
time,  but  are  apt  to  relapse  or  to  develop  the  trouble  in 
some  other  form;  while  not  a  few  individuals  who  go 
there  A\ithout  catarrh  at  all  develop  it  from  the  dust 
and  the  stinging,  cracking  dryness  of  the  desert  air. 

^lan  was  born  under  water,  grew  up  in  the  marshes, 
and  became  an  amphibian  and  later  a  land  animal  at 
a  comparatively  recent  stage  of  his  career.  Moistur  is 
as  indispensable  to  his  existence  and  welfare  as  sun- 
light, and  a  '^oo  drj'  air  and  climate  are  even  more 
unwholesome  than  a  too  damp  climate.  Indeed,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  most  elaborate  and  unstable  part  of  his 
nasal  mechanism  is  that  which  is  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moistening  the  air  that  he  breathes,  and  dry, 
hot,  foul  air  is  responsible  for  far  more  catarrh  than 
moist,  cold  air,  however  raw. 

Almost  the  only  influence  exerted  by  climate  and 
occupation  in  the  production  of  catarrh  is  the  indirect 
one  of  the  amount  of  confinement  in  unventilated,  ill- 
lighted  rooms,  filled  with  air  that  is  foul  whether  from 
emanations  from  human  skins,  breaths,  and  te<>th,  or 
from  the  irritating  chemicals,  gases,  and  dusts  of  some 
industrj'  or  occupation. 

There  are  regular  and  recognized  forms,  for  instance, 
of  (Kcupation  catarrhs  —  diseased  ('onditions  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  nose  due  to  incessant  ami  per- 
jM'tual  irritation  by  dust  or  gases  floating  in  the  air. 
Thus  we  have  fur-workers'  catarrh,  from  tiie  jM^rpetual 
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tickling  and  irritation  caused  by  tiny  particles  of 
broken  hair  and  fluff  breathed  into  the  nose;  carpet- 
makers'  catarrh,  from  constantly  breathing  air  thick 
with  lint  and,  where  shoddy  is  used,  loaded  with  dis- 
ease germs  and  all  kinds  of  filth  as  well;  printers' 
catarrh,  from  inhaling  the  clouds  of  carbon  dust  due  to 
the  dried  printers'  ink  that  is  rubbed  and  shaken  off 
the  type  as  it  is  handled;  match-makers'  catarrh,  from 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  and  a  dozen 
others.  Most  of  these  occupations  have,  also,  a  very 
high  death  rate  from  consumption  —  due,  of  course,  to 
the  germs  that  float  about  and  are  inhaled  with  the 
dust  in  the  crowded,  ill-ventilated  rcKjms  in  which  the 
work  is  done.  These  aj>pear  either  to  be  inhaled  di- 
rectly into  the  lungs  through  the  moutli,  on  account  of 
the  obstructed  condition  of  the  nose,  or  else  to  be  en- 
abled to  penetrate  into  the  blood  by  means  of  cracks 
and  ulcers  and  other  weak  spots  in  the  chronically 
inflamed  and  irritate  J  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 
This  brings  us  to  t!.e  most  important  single  fact  in 
the  whole  problem  > '  catarrh  —  namely,  that  the 
much-abused  and  mu<  ii-enduriiig  nose  is  not  running 
and  stuffing  up  out  of  pure  incomi)etence  or  natural 
nissedness,  but  as  a  vie  i/ious  atonement  for  the  rest  of 
the  b(Kly,  What  it  suff<  -s  it  suffers  in  a  noble  attempt 
to  protect  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  nose  is  both  sen- 
tinel and  scajH'goat  in  tme  —  o!i'>  of  the  rt^d  unsung 
herm-s  of  the  body  state  —  and  all  th.it  it  gets  in  the 
way  of  rcwar«l  for  the  matchless  devotion  and  si)lendid 
courage  of  its  unfaltering  attack  ui)on  every  enemy 
that  comes  on  the  wings  of  the  air  is  culurrh  and  con- 
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tumely.  We  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  warning 
of  Proverbs  to  "Keep  thy  heart  with  all  d'Hgeiice;  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life";  but  we  are  forgetful 
of  the  twin  hygienic  commandment  that  should  run: 
"Keep  thy  nose  with  diligence,  for  into  it  are  the 
issues  of  death."  Most  of  us  forget  that  we  have  such  a 
thing  as  a  nose  except  when  it  blocks  up  or  begins  to 
run  or  makes  us  disagreeably  aware  of  cooking  or  of  the 
passage  of  the  modern  Juggernaut,  the  automobile. 

Whether  we  ever  were  water  animals,  marine  organ- 
isms, or  not,  the  solid,  unquestionable  and  immensely 
practical  fact  remains  that  all  our  body  cells  still  are 
such,  and  can  live  and  work  and  re[)roduce  only  when 
kept  swimming  in  and  saturated  with  water  —  and 
salt  water  at  that!  Every  life  process  must  take  place 
in  the  wet,  under  water;  and  drj-ness  is  death,  or  sus- 
pended animation.  We  are  literally  walking  aquari- 
ums, except  for  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent  of  the  cells  u[)on 
the  surface  of  oifr  skin  and  in  our  hair  and  nails,  and 
most  of  them  are  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  dead 
before  they  even  begin  to  be  dry. 

Evidently,  then,  the  only  way  in  which  air  can  be 
safely  drawn  into  the  mois'  warm,  living  interior  of 
the  botly  is  by  arranging  for  its  warming,  moistening, 
and  purifying  as  near  Uie  point  of  entr>'  as  possible. 
This  is  precisely  what  the  nose  undertakes  to  do, 
and  is  the  fundamental  why  atul  wherefore  of  catarrh. 
How  wontlerfully  successful  it  is  in  its  attempt  may  be 
seen  from  the  fad  that  air  drawii  into  the  nostrils  at, 
say,  forty  degrees  is  in  the  incredibly  short  distance  of 
about  three  inches  raised  nearly  fifty  degrees,  satur- 
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ated  with  moisture  and  purified  of  nine  tenths  of  its 
dust  and  germs.  A  curved  thermometer  passed  in 
through  the  mouth  so  as  to  reach  up  into  the  back  of 
the  throat  behind  the  soft  palate  shows  that  every 
breath  of  air  drawn  at  an  outside  temperature  of  fifty 
degrees  has  been  raised  to  eiglity-five  degrees  by  the 
time  it  reaches  the  phary^nx.  Also,  it  has  bcnm  moist- 
ened and  purified  in  proj)ortion. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  warming,  moistening,  and 
purifying  apparatus  of  our  iKK)r  noses  sometimes 
breaks  down  under  the  strain  of  this  miracle?  How 
does  the  nose  accomplish  this  warming  and  purifying 
process?  On  the  fj'miliar  principle  of  the  war  n  coil 
or  the  steam  radiator.  Instead  of  remainmg  a  straight. 
sn\ooth-walled,  double  passage  it  thrusts  out  from 
each  of  its  walls  three  great  elastic  cushions,  one  abo\'e 
the  other,  called  the  turbinated —  "  scroll-like "  — 
bodies,  composed  chiefly  of  coils  of  blood-vessels  sup- 
ported by  a  thin  skeleton  of  bone  and  covered  with 
soft  mucous  membrane. 

On  account  of  the  elasticity  of  the  me.shes  of  blood- 
vessels in  them,  those  IxHlies  are  capable  of  l)oing 
putfed  out  like  gn^at  air  cushions,  so  as,  in  an  emerg- 
ency, almost  completely  to  close  the  nostrils,  thus 
rendering  it  difficult  to  draw  air  through  them.  We 
all  experience  this  ])rotective,  balloon-like  ju-tion  in 
the  promptness  with  which  our  nose  blinks  ui>  when 
we  step  from  a  warm  ro«)ra  into  a  temj)erature  of 
ten  degrees  below  zero  on  a  winter  morning. 

The  method  of  the  nose  for  straining  dust  out  of  the 
air  is  .simple  iii  priuciplo,  though  elaborate  in  upplica 
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tion.  It  is  the  familiar  fly-paper,  or  sticky  surface, 
covered  in  this  case  with  a  mucus  tenacious  enough 
promptly  to  tangle  and  stop  all  articles  floating  in 
the  air,  whether  dust,  lint,  or  germs.  Chronic  nasal 
catarrh,  or  catarrh  proper,  is,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, due  to  the  "hang-over"  or  after-result  of  acute 
catarrhs  or  colds.  In  fact,  a  chronic  catarrh  might  be 
defined  as  a  permanent  or  at  least  ver>'  lasting,  half- 
cured  acule  catarrh  or  cold.  The  big  cushion  valves  — 
turbinated  bodies  —  remain  about  half  distended. 
The  soft,  delicate  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and 
sodden  and  spong>'.  The  cushion- valves  can  neither 
expand  to  shut  out  sudden  rushes  of  cold  or  dirty  air 
nor  contract  so  as  to  allow  the  free  inflow  of  pure, 
clean  air.  Such  dust  and  germs  as  are  caught  upon  the 
mucous  fly-traps,  instead  of  being  washed  down  and 
swallowed,  stick  and  accumulate  until  they  produce  a 
raw  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  membrane  that  cracks 
and  deepens  to  an  ulcer.  These  ulct  's,  by  perpetual 
succession  of  irritations,  get  deei>er  and  deeper  'mtil 
they  eat  even  into  the  cartilages  of  the  nose  itself. 

The  secondary'  effects  are  almost  as  injurious.  The 
victim,  unable  to  breathe  comfortably  through  his 
nose,  draw*  in  air  through  his  mouth.  This  rushes 
directly  back  almost  unwarmed,  unmoistened,  or  un- 
purified,  or  very  iiii|)erfertly  so,  to  the  l)ack  of  the 
throat  or  i)harynx.  and  into  the  voice  organ  or  larvnx. 
Here,  combined  with  the  sticky,  half-putrid,  pus- 
containing  discharge  from  the  back  of  the  nostrils,  it 
sets  up  an  irritation  in  the  pharvnx.  and  a  chronic  sore 
throat  results,  which  process  is  verj'  likely  later  to 
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extend  to  the  larynx,  producing  hoarseness  and  dis- 
comfort in  using  the  voice.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly 
borne  in  mind  that  two  thirds  of  the  diseases  of  the 
voice  and  vocal  organs  are  due  and  secondary  to 
diseases  of  the  nose! 

Meanwhile,  the  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
phar>'nx  has  been  spreading  in  another  direction,  up- 
ward and  outward.  It  soon  reaches  the  ouths  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  those  little  remnants  o.  the  first  gill- 
slits  which  run  fiom  the  back  of  the  throat  or  pharj-nx 
up  to  the  drum  cavity  of  the  ear.  The  inflammation 
closes  the  mouth  of  the  tube  so  that  bubbles  of  air  can 
no  longer  be  sent  from  the  throat  to  keep  the  drum 
properly  inflated.  The  air  of  the  drum  cavity  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  making  a  partial  vacuum 
behind  the  drum.  The  pressure  of  the  atmospheric  air 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  drum  promptly  pushes  it  in, 
and  we  have  the  first  stage  of  that  sinking  in  and 
thickening  of  the  drum  membrane  which  is  the  cause 
of  two  thirds  of  '^ur  deafness. 

Later  the  inflanmiation  spreads  right  up  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  from  the  throat  into  the  ear,  and  we  get 
an  attack  of  earache  with,  perhaps,  rupture  of  the 
drum  or,  more  ])robably,  permanent  thickening  and 
dulling  of  the  h<'aring.  Three  fourths  to  nine  tenths  of 
nil  diseases  of  the  ear  and  disturbances  of  hearing 
reach  it  from  the  nose  and  throat.  The  only  safe  and 
suretime  to  cure  either  ear  troul)le  or  laryngeal  trouble, 
in  nine  casses  out  of  ten,  is  while  it  is  in  the  nose!  If 
these  diseases  are  treated  in  their  nasal  stage  nine 
tenths  of  them  can  be  cured.  If  they  are  left  until  they 
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have  reached  the  ear  seven  tenths  of  them  cannot  be 
cured. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  lion's  share 
of  catarrh  and  catarrhal  trouble  due  to  germs?  War- 
fare against  such  myriads  of  tiny  enemies,  that  dance 
about  us  everywhere  like  motes  in  a  sunbeam,  looks 
almost  hopeless.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  far  from 
being  so.  While  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  most 
of  these  catarrh  criminals  and  have  not  even  their 
pictures  in  our  pathological  rogues'  gallery,  yet  we  do 
know  something  of  their  habitat  and  the  company 
they  keep,  which  is  exceedingly  useful  for  practical 
purposes.  Unfortunately,  their  favorite  company  — 
with  apologies  to  Lindley  Murray  —  is  us,  but, 
luckily,  us  only  under  certain  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings. Not  one  of  them,  for  instance,  is  found 
anywhere  in  the  fresh,  open  air  of  the  country  or  in 
the  air  of  reasonably  clean  and  decent  areas  of  the  city. 
All  of  them,  without  exception,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  stuffy,  mousy,  unvcntilated  air  of  rooms,  halls, 
churches,  and  theatres  which  has  not  been  changed  for 
half  a  century.  Keep  out  in  the  oi>en  air  as  much  as 
you  can ;  work,  whether  standing  or  sitthig,  in  a  gentle 
current  of  air,  and  sleep  with  the  windows  open  —  if 
possible,  in  a  breeze  —  and  you  will  avoid  two  thirds 
of  your  risks  of  colds  and  catarrh. 

The  testimony  as  to  the  impossibility  of  catchifig 
cold  in  the  open  becomes  more  overwhelming  and 
unanimous  every  day.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
last  addition  to  it  —  that  of  both  the  claimants  to 
Polar  honors.   Neither  Peary  nor  Cook,  nor  any  one 
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of  their  parties  —  starting,  of  course,  as  picked,  vigor- 
ous uieri  free  from  disease,  dirt,  and  germs  —  had  a 
trace  of  a  cold,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  catarrli 
during  the  whole  of  the  sojourn  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
though  often  under  the  most  trying  conditions  as  to 
cold,  wet,  and  exposure.  The  moment,  however,  that 
they  reached  civilization  on  their  return  —  Cook  in 
Greenland  and  Peary  at  Sydney  —  from  one  third  to 
one  half  of  their  parties  took  furious  colds  and  sneezed 
and  snuffled  and  wept  to  celebrate  their  return  to 
warm  houses  and  foul  air. 

Against  this  cause  of  catarrh  there  is  only  one  pro- 
tection, and  that  is  the  gods  of  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  the  west  wind  and  the  sunshine.     Spend  as 
much  of  your  time  as  possible  out-of-doors  —  and  that 
ought  always  to  be  two  thirds  of  it  in  childhood  — 
and  resolutely  bring  the  outdoors  indoois  at  every 
hour  of  your  working  and  sleeping  day.   At  the  same 
time  insist  upon  the  most  rigorous  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness  of  clothing,  hands,  and  person;  of  floors, 
carpets,  walls,  and    hangings  —  anywhere,   in   fact, 
where  dust  or  dirt  can  lodge,  and  germs  can  and 
do  lodge.    The  more  six)tlessly  clean  and  flooded  with 
sunlight  any  house  and  its  occupanls  can  be  kept  the 
more  nearly  germ-free  they  will  be.   One  reason  why 
there  are  so  few  germs  of  harmful  character  out-of- 
doors  is  that  they  cannot  live  and  thrive  in  sunshine 
and  fresh  air.   It  is  only  the  houses  that  we  build  that 
are  their  hatcheries  —  literally,  greenhouses  for  germs. 
But  germs  are  not  the  only  things  that  are  required 
to  produce  catarrh.    On  the  one  hand,    some  people 
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would  have  trouble  with  their  noses  if  there  never  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  germ  in  the  air;  and  on  the  other, 
thoroughly  healthy,  clean,  wholesome  individuals  can 
with  their  nasal  sieves  strain  out  nine  tenths  of  the 
germs  that  float  in  the  air,  choke  them  in  their  nasal 
mucus,  and  sweep  them  down  the  gullet  to  where  the 
stomach  will  literrlly  eat  them  alive.  A  certain  amount 
of  lowering  of  tone,  of  vigor  and  of  vital  resistance  is 
necessar\-  to  allow  the  germs  to  get  a  foothold,  particu- 
larly a  permanent  one,  and  it  plays  an  important  part 
in  catarrh.  This  lowering  of  the  vital  tone  is  not  solely 
in  the  nose,  although  the  nose,  for  various  reasons,  is 
peculiarly  susceptible,  but  is  a  general  or  constitu- 
tional condition  that  affects  the  nose  as  it  does  every 
other  part  of  the  body.  In  one  sense  it  is  quite  true 
that,  in  popular  language,  catarrh  is  "in  the  system." 
Most  fortunately,  however,  this  fact,  instead  of  com- 
plicating matters,  simplifies  them,  for  this  lowering 
of  resisting  power,  this  slackening  of  vital  tone  in  the 
nose,  is  chiefly  and  most  commonly  due  lo  underven- 
tilation,  overconfinement  in  hot,  stuffy  rooms,  lack  of 
vigorous  exercise  in  the  open  air,  underfeeding  —  in 
fact,  to  the  very  conditions  that  jiromote  and  increase 
the  presence  and  infectiousness  of  germs. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  systemic  or  other 
conditions  are  believed  to  produce  and  promote  ca- 
tarrh. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  promi)titude  with 
which,  on  exjjosure  to  cold,  not  merely  our  faces  and 
hands,  but  the  skin  of  our  entire  body  surface,  becomes 
first  pale,  then  cold  and,  finally,  almost  wrinkled  and 
goosefleshed.  This  means  that  the  great  skin  mesh  of 
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blood-vessels  is  emptying  itself  of  its  blood  so  as  to 
preserve  the  warmth  of  the  body. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  same  time  that  the  skin  is 
emptied  of  its  blood  and  this  blood  is  thrown  into  the 
internal  organs,  the  purifying  or  excretory  action  that 
the  skin  was  exercising  upon  it  is  stopped  also.  And 
this  action,  i datively  slight,  but  appreciable  and  im- 
portant, has  to  be  assumed  by  some  of  the  'nternal 
surfaces  of  the  body:  lungs,  nose,  throat,  liver,  or  food 
tube. 

If  these  happen  to  be  jicrfectly  healthy  they  can 
take  up  the  additional  burden  of  purification  without 
difficulty;  but  if  anyone  of  them  happens  to  be  already 
a  little  overtaxed,  or  fight'ng  against  .some  irritant, 
such  as  dust,  food-poisons,  o."  germs,  then  this  little 
overload  is  the  proverbial  last  s+raw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  and  we  get  a  catarrh,  a  bronchitis,  an 
attack  of  indigestion  or  even  of  jaundice.  The  strong 
probabi'"ty  is  that  to  turn  this  into  a  real  inflammation 
of  any  sort  requires  the  assistance  of  a  germ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  tiiat  the  extra  duties  tlirown  upon 
the  air  passages  and  the  food  tube,  our  so-called  "  inter- 
nal skin,"  encourage  attacks  of  cold  and  catarrh  — 
and  this  is  the  enemy  against  which  the  cold  bath  or 
splash  is  so  useful.  It  makes  little  difl'erence  how  cold 
water  is  applied,  whether  by  splash,  sponge,  shower,  or 
tub;  the  one  thing  needful  is  that  the  skin  shall  be 
given  a  sharp  chill  --  enough  lo  make  you  gasp  slightly 
for  a  moment,  as  well  as  to  make  you  accjuire  the  habit 
of  reacting  promptly  and  of  becoming,  i;istead  of 
colder,  warmer  than  you  were  before. 
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It  is  not  even  necessar\'  that  the  cold  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  water.  Exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold,  fresh  air  in  one's  room,  accoinj)anied  by  vigorous 
rubbing,  will  do  almost  as  much  good  as  the  tub  or  the 
ohower.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  skin,  not  merely 
of  the  face,  hands,  and  arms,  but  of  the  entire  body,  so 
trained  that  it  will  react  promptly  to  cold  by  becoming 
fuller  of  blood  instead  of  emptier,  and  not "  lie  down  on  " 
the  lungs  and  stomach,  at  least  until  the  latter  have 
had  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  load.  The 
advantage  of  water  over  air  in  this  |K'rformance  is,  of 
course,  that  it  is  cleansing  as  well  as  stimulating.  It  is 
not  too  nmch  to  say  that  a  cool  or  cold  splash-bath 
down  to  the  waist  every  morning  —  and  an  all-over 
splash  or  tub  is  better  yet  —  will  do  more  to  break  up 
the  cold  habit  and  the  catarrh  tendency  than  almost 
any  other  single  thing  except  sleeping  with  the  win- 
dows wide  open  and  living  out-of-doors. 

The  third  factor,  though  fortunately  not  usually 
present,  is  very  apt  to  be  so  in  the  most  troublesome 
and  obstinate  forms  of  catarrh,  and  consists  of  defects 
or  deformities  of  the  nose.  Some  of  these  defects  are 
the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease  itself,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  now  well-known  polypi.  These 
polypi  are  curious,  spongy,  gelatinous  growths,  in 
shape  not  imlike  a  lima  bean  and  in  size  var\'ing  from 
this  to  that  of  a  Blue- Point  oyster,  which  inconsistency 
and  color  they  not  distantly  resemble.  They  are  due  to 
a  waterv^  bulbous  swellinc  of  sfinie  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  from  rejicated  attacks  of  catar- 
rhal inflammation  or  the  constant  irritation  of  pus  and 
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other  discharges.  As  these  oyster-Hke  growths  ha\e 
few  nerves  and  fewer  blood-vessels,  nothing  can  he 
done  to  them  in  the  way  of  making  them  clear  them- 
selves up  or  shrink;  and  the  best  thing  is  to  remove 
them  with  spwcially-construeted  forceps  or  wire  snare 
—  a  perfectly  safe  and  comparatively  simple  operation 
which  usually  gives  great  relief.  It  must,  however,  not 
be  forgotten  that  tliey  almost  invariably  result  from  a 
chronic,  unhealth;"  '  'tion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  and,  it  .nis  condition  be  not  corrected  and 
kept  so,  other  polypi  will  form  and  take  the  places  of 
those  that  have  been  removed. 

Another  very  common  condition  is  a  hypertrophic 
or  overgrown  state  of  the  turbinated  bodies,  the  great, 
triple  cushion-valves  that  bar  out  cold  and  dust .  These 
by  successive  swellings  and  irritations  have  become 
so  firmly  thickened  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  get  them  to  shrink  to  their  normal  size  without 
puncturing  them  with  an  electric  cautery  or  cutting 
away  small  portions  of  them.  Every  possible  means, 
such  as  antiseptic  washes,  massage  and  local  treatment, 
are  used  to  restore  to  them  their  natural  elasticity  and 
get  them  shrunk  down  sufficiently  to  admit  air  for 
breathing  purposes,  without  depriving  them  of  their 
power  of  swelling  up  so  as  to  exclude  largely  danger- 
ously cold  or  foul  air. 

Ninety  i)er  cent  of  ordinary  catarrh,  while  aimoying, 
obstinate,  and  humiliating,  is,  fortunately,  a  relatively 
mikl  and  harmless  condition  which  may  last  lor  years 
and  decades  and  never  do  its  victim  any  serious  or  vital 
harm  unless  it  should  happen  to  extend  up  his  Eusta- 
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chian  tubes  to  his  ears  or  downward  to  his  larynx.  One 
particular  kind  of  catarrh,  in  which  adenoids,  or  spongy 
growths,  are  found  in  the  pharynx  back  of  the  nostrils, 
is  far  the  commonest  cause  of  deafness  and  of  ear  trouble 
of  all  sorts  in  childhood ;  while  chronic,  neglected  catarrh 
of  the  nose  is  the  foundation  and  starting-point  of  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  deafness  of  adult  and  later 

life. 

Another  common  cause  of  nasal  obstruction  and 
consequent  catarrh  is  that  known  as  deflections  or 
bulgings  of  the  septum.  This  septum,  or  partition,  is  a 
plate  of  cartilage,  or  gristle,  combined  with  bone,  which 
lies  between  the  two  nostrils,  separating  one  from  the 
other.  This,  normally,  should  be  perfectly  straight  and 
flat,  but  actually,  for  some  reason  which  we  do  not  yet 
clearly  understand,  in  a  good  many  noses  will  be  found 
bulged  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  bulging,  of  course, 
narrows  the  air  passage  on  one  side  and  expands  and 
enlarges  it  on  the  other.  These  bulgings  may  liecome 
so  abrupt  and  so  extreme  as  to  form  folds  or  wrinkles, 
obviously  interfering  with  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
nose  on  the  side  toward  which  they  project. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  only  priu-tical  remedy  is  to 
cut  away,  under  cocaine  or  ether,  the  superfluous  and 
projecting  folds  and  portions  of  the  septimi,  flatten  or 
splint  the  remainder  of  it  back  into  position,  and  restore 
proper  shape  and  capacity  to  both  nostrils.  A  variety 
of  operations  have  been  devised  for  this  puriK)se,  most 
of  which  give  great  relief. 

Another  side-issue  of  catarrh  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  is  its  extension,  in  the  same  manner  m  which 
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it  attacks  the  nose  and  throat,  to  those  curious  air- 
spaces in  the  bones  of  the  head  known  as  the  accessory 
sinuses.  These  are  strange  and  somewhat  unaccount- 
able air-bubbles,  or  hollows,  in  the  bones  of  the  face 
and  head,  without  known  function  except  to  expand 
the  bony  framework  of  the  face  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
protect  the  eyes.  The  two  largest  lie  on  either  side 
of  the  nose,  between  the  orbits  above  and  the  teeth 
below,  their  outer  walls  supporting  the  cheekbones. 
Another  pair  —  the  frontal  sinuses  —  balloon  out  into 
the  forehead  just  above  the  tyes;  and  a  series  of 
others  —  ethmoid  sinuses  —  sprout  back  on  either 
side  and  from  the  roof  of  the  nasal  passages  toward 
the  base  of  the  skull.  They  have  no  knowm  function, 
but  they  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  are 
filled  with  air  which  reaches  them  through  narrow 
openings  from  different  parts  of  the  nasal  passages. 

Obviously,  they  furnish  ideal  diseu  o-traps,  for  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  swelling  of  the  nuicous 
membrane  of  the  nose  will  block  the  narrow  and  irreg- 
ular oi>enings  through  which  they  empty  into  it,  and 
if  once  a  germ  or  some  of  its  products  forces  its  way  into 
them  they  make  model  breeding-chambers,  with  almost 
no  possibility  of  escape  for  the  mucus  or  pus. 

Naturally,  little  that  is  definite  or  of  any  wide  appli- 
cation can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  cure  and  treatment 
of  a  disease  like  catarrh,  which  de|M'nds  upon  the  coop- 
eration of  so  many  scores  —  yes,  hundreds  —  of  dif- 
ferent influences  and  causes,  both  external  and  internal. 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  frankly  said  to  relieve  the 
pessimism  in  many  minds  as  to  Ww  incurability  of 
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catarrh,  and  that  is  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  it  is 
curable  under  competent  individualized  treatment  and 
attention.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to 
say  that  nine  tenths  of  the  sufferers  rather  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  disease  can  be  cured.  Innumerable  as  are 
its  causes,  catarrh's  victims  all  belong  to  one  species  of 
animals,  homo  sapiens,  and  the  general  line  of  pro- 
cedure to  which  we  have  referred  —  that  of  cleansing 
the  air  and  the  surroundings  generally  and  so  increas- 
ing the  vigor  of  the  patient  —  will  prevent  nine  tenths 
of  all  catarrh  and  either  cure  or  markedly  relieve  eight 
tenths  of  all  existing  cases.  For  prevention  and  per- 
manence of  cure,  general  treatment  by  fresh  air,  f" 
bathing,  food,  and  exercise  is  much  more  im^ 
and  reliable  than  are  local  measures. 

Where  local  damage  has  already  l)een  done  this.just 
be  corrected  by  intelligent  nasal  treatment,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  patient  is  being  trained  in  good  habits  of 
life;  so  that,  when  the  old  indebtedness  is  wiped  out, 
he  will  not  pile  up  a  new  one.  Mildly  mtiseptic  and 
alkaline  washes  and  sprays,  particularly  those  that 
most  closely  resemble  the  serum,  or  watery  part,  of  the 
blood  in  their  density,  and  which  mechanically  flush 
out  and  cleanse  the  nose  until  it  is  in  a  |)osition  to 
flush  and  cleanse  Itself,  are  the  most  useful  local  reme- 
dies. 

Then  come  stimulating  i)owders  or  applications, 
particularly  such  as  are  mildly  antiseptic  and  do  not 
injure  or  attack  the  delicate  mucous  membraiic,  but  are 
just  strong  enough  to  prodtic(>  a  profuse  flow  of  inncus 
and  thus  cnipty  out  the  congested  and  swollen  mu«ms 
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membrane  and  turbinated  bodies.  The  use  of  these, 
however,  requires  great  skill  and  judgment,  for  they 
should  be  just  irritating  nough  and  used  just  often 
enough  to  make  the  nose  flush  itself  out,  without  set- 
ting up  an  irritation  on  their  own  acc^ount;  as  nearly 
all  of  them  do  if  used  indiscriminately  or  i)ut  into  the 
patient's  own  hands.  Direct  massage  of  the  turbi.iated 
bodies  by  me  as  of  absorbent  cotton  on  the  tip  of 
a  probe  is  also  most  useful.  Also,  s-ich  portions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  or  the  valve  cushions  of  the 
turbinated  b^  lies  as  have  })ecome  hopelessly  diseased 
should  be  actively  treated  or  removed ;  bulges  and  spurs 
upon  the  sejlum  corrected  or  cut  away;  sinuses  that 
are  full  of  pus  opened,  washed  out,  and  drained.  When 
these  defects  have  betm  corrected,  and  the  patient  has 
been  taught  to  be  as  "finicky"  about  the  cleaJiliuess  of 
his  air  as  he  is  about  that  of  his  food,  ninety  per  cent 
of  all  cases  of  catarrh,  however  obstinate,  can  either  be 
cured  or  made  compatible  with  fair  health,  comfort, 
and  eflBciency. 
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ASTHMA   AND   HAY   FEVEK 

SOME  men  are  born  asthmatic;  some  achieve 
asthma;  some  have  it  thrust  upon  them!  WTiile 
all  asthmatics  are  mentally  in  the  last  class,  a  majority 
are  physically  in  the  first.  Asthma  and  hay  fever  both 
are  vivid  illustrations  of  that  unfortunate  class  of  ills 
to  which  the  flesh  is  heir,  in  which  it  is  the  patient  that 
makes  t»ie  disease.  There  is,  of  course,  the  external 
match  which  tires  the  mine;  but  to  cure  the  disease  it  is 
not  enouRh  to  remove  this  external  cause,  you  must 
remodel  the  victim  if  you  can! 

Perhaps  this  sounds  rather  discouraging  for  a  begin- 
ning; but,  like  every  cloud,  it  has  a  silver  lining,  or  at 
least  a  silver-plated  one.  Even  though  —  just  as  Bos- 
ton is  not  a  place,  but  a  state  of  mind  —  asthma  is  not 
a  disease,  but  a  state  of  body,  the  fact  has  certain  re- 
deeming features.  If  you  were  l>ori.  asthmatic  you  stand 
a  gwxl  chance  of  dying  asthmatic,  but  you  are  protty 
safe  to  live  fifty  or  maybe  seventy-five  years  in  between. 
A'ou  may  sneeze  your  ver\  soul  out,  and  gasp  \mtil  you 
think  every  breath  will  be  your  last;  but  it  will  very, 
very  seldom  kill  you.  though  there  may  be  times  when 
you  wish  it  would. 

Further,  and  most  rons<iling,  even  botlily  make-ups 
call  be  remolded  and  removleled  by  jK-rsistent  and 
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intelligent  pressure  to  an  astonishing  extent  nowadays. 
If  the  explosive  tendency  in  lung  or  nose  be  one  of 
your  bodily  traits  it  has  to  take  its  chances  with  your 
other  characteristics  in  the  internal  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  it  may  prove  feebler  and  shorter-lived  than 
any  of  them.  In  fact,  this  broad  consolation  can  usu- 
ally be  offered  to  a  large  majority  of  hay -fever  sufferers 
and  a  considerable  share  of  asthmatics.  Every  year 
after  the  age  of  forty  tends  to  weaken  the  grip  of  the 
disease,  and  those  who  have  sneezed  regularly  every 
year  in  their  youth  or  gasped  every  day  for  months  at 
intervals  through  their  young  adult  life  will,  in  middle 
or  later  life,  escape  from  their  bondage  with  little  more 
than  an  annual  "rose  cold,"  dust-sneezing,  or  an  occa- 
sional wheezy  cold  or  stuffy  bronchitis. 

The  general  belief  that  all  diseases  tend  to  become 
worse  with  advancing  years,  and  that  our  resistance  to 
attack  a:td  powers  of  recovery  grow  less  and  less  with 
each  reach  of  the  river  of  time  down  which  we  drift,  is 
fortunately  far  from  true  in  a  groat  many  instances.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  comiwnsutions  of  maturcr  years 
that  wilh  those  years  we  actually  acquire  ur.  unmunity 
from  scores  of  disease  attacks  and  disturbances  to 
which  we  fell  an  easy  victim  in  early  life.  We  become 
seasoned  veterans  in  life's  campaign.  The  latter  part 
of  middle  age  and  even  old  age  itself,  though  periods  of 
narrower  sroj)e  of  IkhHIv  activities,  are  often  freer  from 
pain  and  actual  discomfort  than  theoft-a|K>itropMzed 
"haijpy  days  of  childhood,"  with  their  itains  and  colics 
and  cut  finger  both  literal  and  metaplioric.  This  is 
the  physical  basis  of  Wordsworth's  "years  that  bring 
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the  phUosophic  mind."  We  don't  react  so  violently, 
not  to  say  explosively,  to  our  environment.  We  are 
more  comfortable  if  less  ecstatic.  We  have  shed  our 
passions  and  acquired  in  their  stead  reasonable  likes 
and  respectable  prejudices;  less  exciting,  but  far  more 
comfortable  to  live  in  the  same  house  with.  We  can 
take  longer  and  hence  more  cheerful  views  of  the  uni- 
verse. Particularly  is  this  true  of  those  disturbances 
and  discomforts  due  chiefly  to  a  peculiar  sensitiveness 
or  susceptibility  of  our  nervous  systenis,  which  are 
grouped  together  under  the  name  "neurotic."  Their 
victims  appear  to  have  their  nerves  on  the  outside  of 
their  skins,  as  it  were.  Instead  of  underneath.  They  liter- 
ally "wear  their  hearts  \x\)0\\  their  sleeves  for  daws  to 

peck  at." 

And  every  pt'ck  produces  an  explosion.  Some  of 
these  susceptibilities  are,  of  course,  the  indications  and 
starting  points  of  serious  nervous  or  mental  disturb- 
ance, but  many  of  them  are  little  more  than  a  "  thin- 
ski  nnedness"  —  an  excessive  tenderness  and  softness 
of  both  bodily  and  mental  cuticle  which  make  every 
rasp  against  its  environment  an  agony.  In  such  cases 
-  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority  —  the  cuticle 
toughens  naturally  and  healthfully  with  advancing 
years,  and  many  a  man  or  woman  who  suffered  tor- 
tures in  childhood  and  young  adult  life  from  sick- 
headaches,  neuralgias,  nervous  dyspepsias,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  insomnias,  fits  of  depression  and 
discouragement,  premonitions  that  they  are  not  long 
for  this  world,  will  gradually  grow  calluses  over  his 
nerve-tips,  strike  a  condition  of  balance,  attain  a  c-on- 
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dition  of  health  and  comfort  in  middle  life,  and  live  to 
a  good  old  age. 

Asthma  and  hay  fever  both  belong  to  this  neurotic 
or  "touchiness"  group.  Their  body  gasoline,  as  it 
.ere,  has  been  turned  out  with  too  low  a  flash-point, 
so  that  a  trifling  rise  of  temperature  will  ignite  it  and 
cause  an  explosion  in  nose  or  lungs.  The  asthmatic  and 
the  " hay-feverite "  are  born  —  not  made  —  that's 
why  they  last  so  long!  But  as  a  compensation  the  hay- 
feverite  enjoys  a  complete  respite  from  his  disease  and 
usually  excellent  health  from  ten  to  eleven  months  out 
of  the  year.  Ultimately,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
outlives  his  disease  completely. 

The  asthmatic  seldom  suffers  more  than  from  one 
tenth  to  one  fifth  of  his  time,  is  seldom  prevented  from 
conducting  his  affairs  with  efficiency,  is  practically 
safe  to  keep  on  living  and  wheezing  for  from  thirty  to 
fifty  years,  and  has  at  least  a  two-to-one  chance  of 
outliving  his  disorder,  which  is  literally,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  a  short-winded  disease. 

What  we  don't  know  about  asthma  would  fill  vol- 
umes, yes,  whole  libraries!  But  out  of  the  welter  and 
the  whirl  certain  outlines  are  slowly  rising,  vague  and 
somewhat  indefinite  as  yet,  but  fairly  reliable  as  a  oasis 
for  future  knowledge.  While,  as  in  the  case  of  asthma, 
we  do  not  yet  know  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  hence 
can  do  little  radically  to  cure  it,  we  do  know  a  good 
deitl  about  its  history  and  its  responses  to  certain  influ- 
ences, so  that  we  cji  io  nnich  to  modify  and  relieve  it. 
We  can  very  fr  lently  cure  asthma  in  the  sense  of 
stopping  the  attack  and  preventing  its  return  for 
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months  and  even  years,  and  each  time  we  are  able  to 
do  this  after  forty  years  of  age  there  is  a  better  chance 
that  the  disease  tendency  will  die  out  of  itself  in  the 
interval,  and  the  relief  be  permanent  —  the  patient  be 
cured  as  well  as  the  disease. 

One  island  which  is  rising  out  of  the  fogs  of  the  half- 
knowledge  that  envelops  both  these  diseases  is  that 
asthma  is  not  so  much  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  hay 
fever  of  the  nose,  as  of  one  of  the  nerves  supplying  both 
these  organs,  and  especially  that  group  of  nerves  which 
is  concerned  with  the  control  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
the  blood  supply,  and  hence  known  as  the  vasomotor 
nerves.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  neither  of  the 
diseases  shows  any  very  strong  tendency  to  give  rise  to 
permanent  or  serious  disease,  such  as  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  nose  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  In  both  of  them 
the  extraordinary  feature  is  that  the  delicate  mucous 
membrane  lining  both  the  nose  and  lung  may  be,  and 
usually  is,  in  apparently  perfectly  healthy  condition  a 
few  hours  before  and  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  the  at- 
tack. In  both  cases  it  is  not  an  inflamed  or  diseased  or 
congested  condition  which  gives  rise  to  the  agonizing 
discomfort  and  sense  of  suffocation,  but  an  extraordin- 
ary and  abnormal  susceptibility  or  "touchiness"  of 
either  nose  or  bronchial  tubes.  This  makes  them  re- 
spond to  the  touch  of  some  trivial  irritant  like  pollen, 
dust,  or  i)cculiar  smell,  or  a  whiff  of  smoke,  wind,  or  fog, 
by  a  furious  explosion.  First  there  is  a  sudden  pufFmg 
up  and  swelling,  and  this  is  followed  by  spasms  of  all 
the  mu«<'lc«  in  tb.H  npii^hborh.ood.  A  soothing  spray  in 
the  nose,  a  whiff  of  chloroform,  a  puff  of  the  fumes  from 
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niter  paper,  and  the  whole  cyclone  of  wheezing,  sneez- 
ing, and  suffocation  subsides  as  quickly  as  it  came  up. 
In  fact,  our  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  anything 
definite  about  the  causation  of  asthma  and  hay  fever 
was  that  patients  never  died  of  the  latter  and  very  sel- 
dom of  the  former,  so  that  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
postmortem  examinations.  More  puzzling  yet,  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  asthmatics  died  from  some  acci- 
dental cause  during  or  just  after  a  paroxysm  their 
lungs  were  found  to  be  in  an  almost  normal  or  healthy 
condition,  except  a  slight  catarrh  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
of  no  greater  severity  than  might  have  accomi)anied 
an  ordinary  influenza.  Like  rheumatism,  there  are  few 
diseases  that  can  produce  so  much  distress  and  discom- 
fort with  so  few  serious  or  fatal  results  as  do  hay  fever 
and  asthma.  Yet,  for  all  that,  often  they  make  their 
victim  wish  he  could  die. 

Of  course,  these  hysterical  spasms  of  their  blood 
supply  don't  do  either  nose  or  throat  any  particular 
good.  If  they  continue  long  unchecked,  especially  if 
the  vigor  or  the  general  health  of  the  victim  becomes 
impaired  from  some  other  cause,  they  sometimes  fur- 
nish a  favorable  seed-bed  for  one  or  the  other  of  the 
milder  infectious  germs  which  are  always  prowling 
about,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour,  and  we  get  a 
chronic  catarrh  in  the  one  case  and  a  chronic  bron- 
chitis in  the  other.  These,  however,  like  the  condition 
upon  which  they  are  grafted,  are  pitched  in  a  minor 
key,  are  usually  mild  in  character,  slow  and  exceed- 
ingly chronic  in  course,  and  seldom  have  serious  or 
fatal  results. 
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The  widely-accepted  belief  that  asthma  tends  to  run 
into  consumption  has  really  but  little  foundation. 
Asthmatics  may,  of  course,  develop  consumption,  as  is 
not  surprising,  considering  that  c  nsumption  kills  from 
one  tenth  one  seventh  of  all  those  who  die,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  do  so  with  any  greater 
frequency  than  the  average  of  non-asthmatic  ind'vidu- 
als.  Indeed,  many  physicians  with  wide  opportunities 
for  observation  believe  that  tb  .^thmatic  is  actually 
less  likely  to  develop  tubercul-  ^  than  is  the  ordinary 
individual  and  sometimes  ei  oys  a  kind  of  "honor 
among  thieves"  immunity  from  this  dread  disease. 
Certainly  it  is  rather  uncommon  to  see  a  well-marked 
asthmatic  become  consumptive.  Here  is  another  little 
flake  of  silver  lining  for  the  asthmatic's  cloud  —  a  con- 
solation to  which  he    .  legitimately  entitled. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  belief  should 
have  grown  up,  for  any  one  seeing  an  asthmatic  at  the 
height  of  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  gasping  and  suffoca- 
tion, with  bulging  eyes  and  straining  muscles,  is  ready 
to  believe  him  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  any  form  of  fatal 
lung  disorder.  His  one  doubt  about  the  likelihood  of 
developing  anything  worse  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
the  small  boy's  confident  assurance  that  liglitning  never 
struck  twice  in  the  same  place,  "cause  it  did  n't  need 
to."  One  such  calamity  as  asthma  is  enough  for  one 
human  body!  Some  of  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween asthma  and  consumption  has  undoubtedly 
grown  up  from  the  very  common,  pathetic  attempt  on 
the  purl  of  llie  sufferer  from  tul  H-rculoHi.s  to  disguise 
from  himself  and  his  friends  the  seriousness  of  his  ail- 
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ment  by  calling  it  asthma.  So  frequently  is  this  done 
in  the  milder  and  longer-lived  forms  of  the  disease  that 
in  the  far  West,  around  the  health  resorts,  **  California 
asthma"  or  "Arizona  asthma"  in  the  vernacular  term 
for  consumption.  But  most  fortunately  the  catarrh 
that  develops  after  prolonged  hay  fever  disappears 
when  the  hay  fever  stops,  and  the  bronchitis  which  is 
grafted  upon  asthma  will  usually  clear  up  or  sink  to 
comparative  unimiK)rtance  when  the  progress  of  the 
asthma  is  checked.  So,  if  you  have  any  sporting  blood 
in  your  veins  you  need  not  hesitate  in  taking  your 
chances  with  either.  Anyway,  most  of  us  have  to  have 
something  in  the  way  of  a  handicap,  whether  mental  or 
physical. 

Another  group  of  facts  that  go  to  support  this  nerve- 
explosion,  "touchiness"  theorj'  of  asthma  is  that  asth- 
matics are  exceedingly  apt  to  be  subject  to  other  ex- 
plosions of  some  character,  such  as  nettle  rash  or  hives 
after  eating  particular  articles  of  food,  sudden  attacks 
of  colic  or  indigestion  from  the  same  cause  or  without 
any  ascertainable  cause,  painful  puffings  and  redness 
ovei  the  joints  —  sometimes  set  down  as  gouty,  some- 
times as  rheumatic  —  various  neuralgias  and  sick- 
headaches.  A  considerable  majority  <>f  asthmatics 
suffer  from  pains  and  "  touch incsscs"  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Not  a  few  asthmatics  are  subject  to  attacks  of  hives, 
which  may  even  alternate  with  their  asthmatic  at- 
tacks, one  seizure  apparently  taking  the  phu  e  of  the 
other.  Indeed,  riv.r  nios.i  vivid  and  probably  most  accu- 
rate characterization  of  asthma  wa?  that  of  Sir  Andrew 
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Clark  —  'hives  of  the  bronchial  tubes."   If  we  could 
look  into  tli<  lungs  of  the  asthmatic  when  he  is  gasping 
and  wheezing  for  breath  we  would  very  probably  see  a 
crop  of  itching  swellings  all  over  their  lining  membrane, 
swellings  not  unlike  the  familiar  re.l  and  white  ^  heals 
of  hives,  moflified,  of  course,  by  the  fart  that  they 
occur  in  the  soft  permessble  mucous  lining  instead  of  on 
the  firm,  tough  skin.  At  all  events, "  hives  in  the  lungs  " 
tlescribes  well  what  it  feels  like.    Moreover,   many 
asthmatics  will  tell  you  on  close  questioning  t!  it  some 
particular  «>  'or.  like  that  of  flowers  or  horse-  or  dust, 
some  particular  change  in  the  weather.    Ke  fog  or  frost . 
some  special  article  of  food,  like  strawl    rries  or      eese 
or  even  some  unpleasant  mental  imprt  -ion  or  *  .     i)er- 
ation  will  bring  on  one  of  the  attar!     of  wheezing  and 
gasping.    Not  a  little  of   the  well-known    benefici..;! 
effects  of  a  change  of  climate  or  even  of  the  hous-.' is 
due  to  getting  awa>  .ompletoly  from  t      i>eculiar  local 
odors  of  the  neighborhood,  the  custom    ry  fo        the 
monotonous  round     f  dailv  duties  with  tlieir  r<'         ag 
irritations,  and  the  .  -  cr-recurring  chi= 
ature,  moisture,  and  wind  which  ^  -^^ 
unconsciously,  havp  "got  on  the    ler 
tient.    Regrett.tbli  but  true      f«-rt 
jnce  the  charm  of  i  >velty  1 
the  curr  which  t '1    char 
low  suii,  althouL     a  f; 
cures  are  perman     t. 

A  peculiar  "tci  hiness' 
the  mderlying  basi-.  in 
though  ♦  Uere  be  this  inl 
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to  speuiv,  exi  <le  of  -elf;  it  must  .icted  upo-  b: 
>ome  influence  irom  w  out.  Also,  in  most  cases  i\  use 
is  requirt  d  to  convey  t,  '  fire  to  the  nane,  so  t '  we 
are  beginning  to  find  tluit  almost  even  case  uf ;  '  lima 
stands,  as  it  were,  upon  a  tripod.  Thus  ^^  •  h.  an 
internal  mine  of  irritability,  an  external  spar,  »t  odor, 
dust,  fog,  or  what  not,  ami  hetwe«  the  iwo,  u  i  -r 
irritable  siiot  in  nose,  t'roat.stoii  or  lung,  on  h 

the  spark  must  fall  to    cacl     he  fx>-.afr 

Now,  remembering  the  fi     reoftht       ood,  it  is  ap- 
pa  -ent  tha    "''  you  1  >reak  any  >!  tin  of  a  tripod 

it       )pl<         er,  and  upon  su<         i>Iai  ategy  our 

canifjaigu  against  n  thma  auy     v«        <-onducted. 

Fir     we  search  out.    dr  t}.    exi.riial  irritating 

inflmiice,  keep  ♦Ik-  -  «r      rom  falling  on  the  fuse. 
^.    ond,  we  go  over  ti  re  b.  .  sy ,  but  particularly  the 

regions  mentio'        ai.>i    ndeavor  to  discover  the  sensi- 
tive, inflamed  '^"'r  1  leased  structure  or  area 

,idi  ii«i  fuse  for  the  spark. 
i\  vigor,  balance,  and  re- 
\'stem  in  everj-  possible 
izt  the  explosive  tendency, 
lay  fever  first,  both  be<ause 
;in  be  more  readily  seen  and 
separated,  and  also  because  a  fair  measure  of  success 
has  already  tiegun  to  attend  our  efforts  for  its  relief. 
Here  we  hav  as  its  name  implies,  a  disturbance  which 
brings  the  tears  <'  iony  to  the  eye  in  the  balmiest  and 
most  radiant  period  of  the  year,  the  leafy  month  of 
June!  The  month  in  which  wc  have  the  moat  delight- 
ful, ambrosial,  and  poetically -wholesome  of  all  odors, 
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the  scent  of  new-mown  hay.  As  we  know  the  malady 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  its  name  appears 
to  be  a  misnomer;  for,  although  its  victims  may  experi- 
ence trivial  sneezing  and  redness  of  the  eyes  in  May 
and  June,  its  most  exquisite  agonies  are  reserved  for  a 
I  ter  and  less  delightful  season  of  the  year— from  mid- 
August  to  early  October.  This  is  the  stranger  because 
hay  fever  is  popula  rly  regarded  as  distinctly  an  Ameri- 
can disease,  and,  judged  by  the  number  of  victims  and 
vigor  of   its  manifestation,  this  doubtful  honor  cer- 
tainly belongs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But,  like 
many  others  of  our  institutions,  bolli  good  and  bad,  it 
was,'in  a  sense,  imported,  or,  at  all  events,  was  first  dis- 
covered in  Europe;  and  as  the  time  of  the  year  there 
at  which  the  largest  amount  of  irritating  pollen  and 
"sneezy  "  odors  are  abroad  is  early  in  the  summer,  and 
the  pollen  most  active  in  its  causation,  that  of  the 
meadow  hay  {Anthoxanthum  odoratum),  it  was  pro- 
perly and  correctly  termed:  "Hay  Fever." 

When,  however,  the  possessors  of  this  exquisite 
IKjetic  temperament,  this  capjicity  for  "fine  frenzy"  on 
the  part  of  their  nasal  mucous  membrane,  emigrated 
to  this  countr>  or  were  Iwrn  here  with  that  precious 
heritage,  they  found  that  the  iwUen  of  our  meadow 
grasses  was  not  sufficiently  irritiiting.   But  as  this  de- 
ficiency was  more  than  made  good  by  the  pungent 
though  utteriy  unpw'tic  ijollen  of  certain  of  our  late 
summer   flowers   and   weeds  -  notably  the  familiar 
"ragweed"  (Artemisia  ambwuifoUu),  and  goldennxl 
—  they  promptly  transferred  their  porKxls  of  explosion 
to  thi-s  later  date.  The  disease  wai  bad  enough  without 
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adding  to  its  injury  the  insult  of  suffering  from  "rag- 
weed fever,"  so  the  European  name  was  allowed  to 
stand. 

The  first  means  of  escape  from  this  plague  which 
suggested  itself  was,  naturally,  an  exodus.   It  began 
at  once  and  continues  still,  so  that  we  have  all  seen  it 
scores  of  times.  The  smitten  ones  rushed  madly  as 
though  the  angel  of  pestilence  were  upon  their  trail, 
flee  ng  up  to  the  mountain-tops,  down  to  the  seacoast, 
to  the  mosses  and  hemlocks  of  the  North  Woods  or  the 
sands  of  the  Dry  Tortugas;  to  the  green  prairies  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  or  the  purple  deserts  of  Arizona  — 
anywhere,  anywhere!  to  escape  from  the  farmer  and  his 
plow.  And  most  of  them  got  relief.  It  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  where  they  went,  so  long  as  they  got  away 
from  the  plow-land  with  its  grasses  and  parasite  weeds, 
whether  a  barren  island  out  at  sea  or  a  dusty  desert  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Rockies  or  Sierras.  But  "the  vil- 
lain still  pursued  them."  Not  only  had  they  to  reckon 
with  the  relentless  on^  ard  march  of  civilization  climb- 
ing the  mountains,  clearing  the  forests,  irrigating  the 
deserts,  with  the  rag-weed  trotting  along  bohitid  it,  like 
a  yellow  dog  under  the  wagon,  but  they  carried  the  seeds 
of  it  in  their  own  |KX'kets,  as  it  were.   No  sooner  did 
a  stretch  of  primitive  forest  or  mountain-top  or  desert 
island  begin  to  get  a  reputation  as  a  hay -fever  resort 
than  enteri)risiiig  persons  promptly  i)rocee<UHl  to  build 
camps  and  hotels  and   boarding-houses   for   the  ac- 
commodation of  the  sufferers.     With  the  boarding- 
houses  came   inevitably  garden  patches,  broadening 
to  wheatfields  and  cornlands,  even  though  they  a\oided 
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the  deadly  hay;  and,  one  fine  'day,  the  asylum  was 
broken,  the  pure  air  was  tainted,  and  the  health  re- 
sort had  to  fall  back  on  ordinary  summer  boarders 
for  its  profits. 

A  puzzling  feature  of  the  disease  was  that  the  results 
attained  at  these  resorts  varied  widely  in  different 
individuals.    Some  would  get  relief,  year  after  year,  in 
the  very  same  spot  in  which  others  would  find  their 
days  one  continued  torture,  and  vice  versa.    A,  who 
couldn't  get  any  relief  at  all  at  B's  favorite  resort, 
would  go  to  another  apparently  no  better  in  point  of 
remoteness  from  hay-fields,  and  get  immediate  relief. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  first  round  of 
sneezing  in  the  yearly  paroxysm  would  begin  at  mid- 
night or  at  dawn  of  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  or  twentieth 
of  August  every  year,  gave  ground  for  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  sV  ong  mental  element  in  the  disease,  and 
that  suggestion  and  expectancy  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  its  attacks.  Now,  however,  this  has  gone  by  the 
board  conipletely,  for  it  has  been  discovered  that, 
while  most  hay-fever  sufferers  will  react  promptly  to 
the  pollen  of  any  one  of  three  or  four  flowers,  such  as 
rag- weed,  asters,  goldenrod,  not  a  few  of  them  will  re- 
spond  to  the  pollen  of  one  flower  and  to  that  alone. 
So  that,  if  this  particular  flower  liappens  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  gardens,  fields,  and  roadsides  of  a  dis- 
trict, th^w  may  pass  through  August  and  S<«ptomber 
unstatlie<l,  even  though  wading  through  seas  of  rag- 
w<vd  or  goldenro<l. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  their  "bete  noir"  happens  to  1)6 
present  among  the  native  or  imported  flora  of  a  hay- 
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fever  resort,  immunity  will  be  a  mockery  and  a  delusion 
to  them.  Similarly,  the  almost  calendar-like  precision 
with  which  attacks  will  begin  at  or  near  a  certain  date 
each  year  is  due  to  the  closeness  with  which  the  blos- 
soming of  a  particular  Hower  will  approximate  to  the 
same  date  each  successive  year.  Just  as  the  peculiar 
alternating  rhythm  of  malaria  was  found  to  be  due  to 
the  breeding  cycle  of  the  parasite  that  produces  it,  so 
the  yearly  rhythm  and  the  extraordinary  coincidences 
of  hay  fever  are  due  to  the  blossoming  of  the  flower 
whose  pollen  causes  it.  Mental  influence  is  a  great  thing 
in  some  fields,  but  it  has  little  to  say  in  i)athologj'. 

But  while  civilization  was  destroying  one  refuge  for 
the  hay-fever  sufferer  with  the  best  of  intentions  in  the 
world,  it  was,  without  any  intention  at  all,  building  up 
another  one  in  the  shai)e  of  those  artificial  deserts  of 
brick  and  mortar  —  our  great  cities.   In  the  heart  of 
these  one  can  be  just  as  free  from  the  flowers,  pollen, 
and  fragrant  odors  of  the  deadly  country  as  upon  the 
remotest  mountain  peak.  Scores  of  hay-fever  victims 
now  can  tind  surcease  from  their  sneezing  and  dry  their 
tears  by  plunging  into  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
district  of  New  York,  Philiulclphia,  or  Chicago,  where 
even  the  dust  and  the  dang  and  tin-  heat  seem  to  them 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  relief  from  torture.  And  wh.it 
ever  other  floral  dangers  roof-gar«iens.  amusement 
parks,  and  sujnmer  theatn^s  may  contiiin,  buy  ai  d  its 
products  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.   So  that, 
with  mount;iin-toi>s  at  one  extreme  anil  skyscrapers  at 
the  other,  the  hay-foverite  who  can  afford  the  price  of 
a  ticket  and  can  take  his  vacation  in  August,  which  is 
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fortunately  the  easiest  season  of  the  year  to  do  this, 
usually  can  get  fair  relief  from  his  temporarj'  affliction. 
Meanwhile,  medical  science  had  not  been  idle.   Its 
first  attack  was  upon  the  second  leg  of  the  tripod  — the 
fuse  or  tinder  upon  which  the  pollen  spark  must  fall 
to  provoke  the  explosion.  As  this  was  obviously  in  the 
nose,  a  thorough  campaign  of  nasal  renovation  and 
spring  cleaning  was  betmn  at  once.  The  results  were 
encouraging.   Many  hay-fever  victims  were  found  to 
have  marked  abnormalities  or  diseases  of  the  nose,  such 
as  tumors,  chiefly  polypi,  bulgings  and  spurs  ui)on  the 
septum  —  the  plate  between  the  two  nostrils  —  swol- 
len turbinates,  and  sijecial  sensitive  spots  in  various 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  nose,  the  simple  touching  of 
which  with  a  probe  would  bring  on  a  furious  attack  of 
sneezing.  Upon  removing  those  growths  and  correct- 
ing the  dispbccments  of  the  septum  or  cauterizing 
these  sensitive  spots,  fully  one  third  of  our  hay-fever 
sufferers  were  markedly  relieved,  and  some  of  them 
cured.  It  was  further  found  that  there  were  a  variety 
of  drugs  which  had  the  power  of  either  deadening  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or 
constricting  its  blood  vessels  so  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
tense  swelling.    These  drugs,  if  skillfully  and  intelli- 
gently used  just  before    •  '  expected  date  of  the  at- 
tack, would  either  abort  it  or  keep  it  within  very 
moderate  bounds,  so  that  the  patient  could  still  go 
aljout  his  work.  A  few  of  these,  such  as  weak  solutions 
of  morphine  and  cocaine,  though  ver>'  effective  for  a 
time,  were  found  to  Ik-  only  temiwrary  in  their  effect 
and  also  exceedingly  dangerous  on  account  of  their 
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poisonous  effects  and  habit-forming  possibilities.  Thej' 
were,  therefore,  abandoned  by  the  profession  except  as 
a  mere  temporary  means  of  relief  to  prepare  the  way 
for  more  radical  and  permanent  treatment.  But  the 
knowledge  of  their  effects  has  got  abroad,  and  they, 
unfortunately,  form  the  active  principles  of  most  of  the 
advertised  hay-fever  and  asthma  remedies,  whose  ulti- 
mate effects  are  often  literally  worse  than  the  disease? 

There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  safe  and  fairly 
effective  remedies,  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  constrictors 
of  the  blood  vessels  or  soothing  alkaline  washes  and 
unirritating  local  antiseptics,  whose  intelligent  adjust- 
ment in  skilled  hands  to  each  particular  case  will  often 
give  a  very  considerable  measure  of  relief.  In  a  disease 
like  hay  fever,  which  is  usually  limited  to  a  certain 
definite  and  distinct  period  in  thelifeof  each  individual, 
any  means  wliich  can  be  devised  to  keep  each  success- 
ive attack  within  reasonable  bounds  of  comfort  and 
efficiency  may  be  regarded  as,  for  practical  purposes, 
a  fairly  satisfactory  cure,  though  leaving  much  to  be 
desired  on  grounds  of  comfort. 

But  science  had  still  another  string  to  its  bow.  It 
has  literally  grasped  the  nettle  and  is  engaged  in  a 
determined  and  already  rather  encouraging  effort  to 
wrest  from  the  poison  itself  an  antidote  for  it.  Oddly 
enough,  the  most  promising  results  thus  far  have  come 
from  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  which  suffers  least  from 
thedi-sease.  A  European  sjw  ialist,  Professor  Dunbar, 
had  been  experimenting  in  most  painstaking  fashion 
for  years  with  pollen  from  scores  of  difTer'.'nt  plants 
suspected  of  causing  liay  fever,  to  dis&jver  which  was 
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the  real  criminal.  By  careful  experiments,  first  upon 
himself  and  then  upon  elher  volunteers,  he  determmed 
positively  that  the  attack  of  hay  fever  was  produced 
in  those  susceptible  to  it  by  the  pollen  of  seven  or  eight 
grasses  and  flowers,  some  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned;  and  that  no  other  pollen  and  no  ordmary 
dust,  however  irritating,  would  produce  these  symp- 
toms. As  these  pollen  grains  were  covered  with  tmy 
spurs  and  prickles  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly 
these,  by  their  mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  might  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  But  this 
possibility  was  disposed  of  by  finding  that  water  in 
which  pollen  grains  had  been  steeped  and  crushed, 
when  dropped  into  the  eye  or  sprayed  into  the  nostril, 
would  produce  an  attack  as  promptly  as  the  grains 
themselves.   Obviously,  then,  there  was  some  irritat- 
ing principle  contained  in  the  pollen  which  produced 
hay  fever.  The  thought  occurred  to  him  that  if  other 
poisons  injected  into  animals  will  produce  an  antitoxin, 
why  not  this  one?  No  sooner  said  than  done!  He  in- 
jected rapidly-increasing  doses  of  pollen  into  horses 
and  dogs,  took  the  filtrate  of  their  serum,  dropped  it 
into  the  eye  of  a  patient  suffering  the  agonies  of  hay 
fever,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  gave  prompt 
relief.   The  remedy  is  still  on  trial,  but  reports  from 
some  two  thousand  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used 
show  that  it  gave  marked  relief,  and  relief  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  that  ot  any  other  previous 
remedv,  in  about  fifty  ]wt  cent. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  hay  fever  is  a  peculiarly 
individual  and  personal  disease,  and  is  produced  by 
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the  pollen  of  twelve  or  fifteen  different  flowers  and 
plants,  it  is  of  course  unlikely  that  any  single  antitoxin 
would  prove  to  be  curative  for  more  than  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  all  cases.  But  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that,  when  ten  or  twelve  different  forms  of 
antitoxin  against  as  many  different  kinds  of  pollen 
have  been  developed,  the  majority  of  sufferers  will  be 
able  to  find  in  some  one  of  them  a  considerable  measure 

of  relief. 

The  case  of  asthma  is  similar  to  that  of  hay  fever, 
only  more  chronic  and  less  cheerful!  The  two  diseases 
are  so  similar  and  so  closely  allied  that  asthma  might 
be  defined  as  a  sort  of  periodic,  lifelong  hay  fever, 
without  relation  to  season  or  climate;  and  hay  fever 
as  a  temporary',  seasonal  asthma.   Almost  any  attack 
of  hay  fever  that  lasts  long  enough,  beginning  with 
sneezing  and  weeping  at  the  eyes,  develops  into  spasms 
of  gasping  and  wheezing  which  are  absolutely  indis- 
tinguishable from  asthma  except  that  their  cause  is 
known.  In  addition  to  this,  not  a  few  who  suffer  from 
hay  fever  in  early  Ufe  develop  asthma  in  later  life, 
though  this  is  usually  one  of  the  milder  forms,  and 
many  sufferers  from  all-the-year-round  asthma  are 
subject  to  hay  fever.   In  fact,  the  strong  probability 
appears  to  be  that  asthma  is  a  hay  fever  of  the  lungs, 
of  which  the  cause  has  not  yet  been  definitely  discov- 
ered. Both  diseases  occur  in  the  same  neurotic,  gouty, 
nettle-rashy  type  of  individual  and  seem  to  have  rather 
a  preference  for  the  higher  walks  of  life.   Both  are 
relieved  by  the  same  class  of  remedies,  chiefly  nerve 
sedatives  and  blood-vessel  constrictors.  Both  are  due 
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to  a  spark  falling  upon  tinder  which  transmits  it  to  the 
powder;  only,  in  the  case  of  asthma  the  charge  of  pow- 
der is  bigger  and  more  easily  inflammable,  and  both 
the  spark  and  the  tinder  fuse  are  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover and  less  important.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  any 
one  of  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  sparks  may  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  explosion,  and  occasionally 
the  asthma  gun  seems  to  get  into  a  cheerful  automatic 
habit  of  going  off  of  its  own  accord.  The  fight  against 
hay  fever  is  a  mere  summer  campaign;  that  against 
asthma  is  a  Thirty  Years'  War  I 

Our  artillery  is  directed  against  the  legs  of  the  same 
tripod  as  in  hay  fever,  only  the  thing  seems  to  have  a 
provoking  ability  lo  stand  on  one  leg.  Even  when  we 
have  excluded  the  spark  and  destroyed  or  dampened 
the  tinder  fuse,  the  asthma  infernal  machine  in  the 
lung,  of  its  own  sweet  accord,  A  cou'  lue  to  explode 
at  intervals.  The  attack  of  asthma  is  o  ;e  of  the  most 
striking  and  unmistakable  in  the  realm  of  medicine. 
The  patient  will  be  sitting  quietly  conversing  or  work- 
ing, or  he  may  have  retired  and  be  sound  asleep,  when 
suddenly  he  becomes  conscious  of  a  sense  of  tightness 
and  constriction  in  his  chest  and  throat.  He  tries  to 
relieve  this  by  breathing  deeply,  but  instead  of  getting 
his  breath  again  the  sense  of  suffocation  increases  until 
it  becomes  almost  intolerable,  in  some  instances  pro- 
ducing a  fear  of  impending  death  by  suffocation.  The 
sufferer  gasps  for  breath  until  his  chest  is  pulled  up  into 
a  condition  of  extreme  expansion,  then  runs  to  the 
window  or  leans  forward  and  clutches  the  top  of  a 
chair  or  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  if  to  pull  himself  up  out 
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of  the  bog  in  which  he  is  smothering.  Then,  when  his 
chest  has  been  distended  till  it  can  hold  no  more,  the 
rhythm  of  his  breathing  undergoes  a  curious  change. 
Instead  of  his  loudest  gasp  and  intensest  effort  being 
concentrated  on  the  attempt  to  breathe  in  air,  by  a 
strange  reversal  his  inspirations  become  short  and 
ineffective,  while  his  expirations  are  enormously  pro- 
longed and  wheezing  and  difficult.  Although  he  is  still 
suffering  from  an  agonizing  sensation  of  shortness  of 
breath,  his  principal  difficulty,  to  a  spectator,  now  ap- 
pears to  be  in  emptying  his  lungs  of  the  air  which  he 
has  drawn  into  them.  Hi«  face  becomes  red  and  suf- 
fused, his  eyes  bloodshot,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  his  lips 
purple  or  blue.  In  fact,  to  all  appearances  he  is  in  the 
very  act  of  strangling  to  death.  Yet  this  extraordinary 
and  agonizing  performance  will  go  on,  not  merely  for 
minutes,  but  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  without  bringing 
him  one  whit  nearer  to  death  or  relief.  His  gasping, 
labored  breathing  is  interrupted  at  intervals  by  a  short, 
sticky,  aggravating  cough.  This  gradually  loosens 
and,  about  the  time  that  the  paroxysm  reaches  its 
height,  which  may  be  anywhere  from  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  to  five  or  six  hours  —  usually  about  two  or 
thro.*  hours  —  the  cough  becomes  looser  and  expecto- 
ration sets  in. 

As  soon  as  this  has  occurred  the  paroxysm  begins  to 
subside,  and  most  veterans  of  repeated  asthma  cam- 
paigns will  assure  you  that  if  they  could  just  G;et  this 
mucus  out  of  their  lungs,  and  get  the  cough  loosened 
up,  the>  know  that  the  paroxysm  would  subside  at 
once.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain  that  the  cough  and 
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the  free  expectoration  later  are  merely  symptoms  — 
first,  of  the  hot,  itchy,  dry,  hivelike  swelling  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  bronchial  tubes;  second,  of  its  sub- 
sidence and  the  leaking  out  of  fluid  serum.  When- 
ever an  attack  is  aborted,  as  it  often  can  be  at  a 
very  early  stage,  the  whole  trouble  will  subside  without 
the  appearance  of  any  expectoration  of  any  import- 
ance. 

Few  things  are  more  distressing  either  to  experience 
or  to  watch  than  a  severe  paroxysm  of  asthma,  yet  an 
old  asthma  veteran  will  have  the  coolness  and  sang 
froid  to  punctuate  the  momentary  intervals  between 
his  desperate  gasps  for  breath  with  casual  and  even 
cheerful  conversation.  He  is  wretchedly  uncomfortable, 
but  he  knows  he  is  not  going  to  die  and  that  the  attack 
will  pass  off  in  a  few  hours,  whatever  he  does  or  does- 
n't do.  Meanwhile,  the  cooler  he  can  keep  the  better 
off  he  will  be. 

Now  when  you  have  this  sort  of  "  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death"  descending  upon  you  every  day  for  two 
or  three  weeks  at  a  stretch,  with  the  knowledge  that 
when  it  leaves  you  you  will  probably  have  an  inter- 
val of  from  two  to  six  months,  but  that  Heaven  only 
knows  when  that  interval  will  come  to  an  end  and 
another  cyclone  sweep  down  upon  you,  when  you 
know  this  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  life  with  asthma 
is  not  exactly  "one  grand,  sweet  song!"  The  marvel 
is  that  asthmatics  bland  it  so  bravely  and  philosoph- 
ically. 

While  asthma,  like  necessity,  knows  no  law,  the  at- 
tacks have  a  decided  tendency  to  occur  either  in  the 
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late  evening  or  during  the  night,  often  having  the 
cheerful  habit  of  waking  their  victims  out  of  a  sound 
sleep  about  midnight. 

Much  the  same  lines  of  defense  are  open  to  the  asth- 
matic as  to  the  hay-feverite,  but  the  weapons  are  far 
less  effective  and  the  outlook  for  victorj'  more  remote. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  patient  him- 
self, and  you  can't  very  well  either  remove  or  elimin- 
ate him.  The  outlook  for  life  is,  of  course,  excellent. 
The  asthmatic  does  not  exactly  bear  a  charmed  life, 
though  to  watch  him  in  some  of  his  paroxysms  you 
would  think  he  did.  But  he  does  have  a  distinct  tend- 
ency to  Uve  well  on  into  middle  life  and  often  to  a 
good  old  age,  although  he  may,  in  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  "die daily."  One  consolation  for  the  asthmatic 
is  that  death  should  have  no  terrors  for  him  —  he  has 
suffered  more  in  a  handful  of  his  paroxysms  than  nine 
ten.hs  of  the  dying  ever  do. 

Furthermore,  the  toughness  and  adaptability  of 
the  human  constitution  is  something  astounding,  and 
while  no  one  ever  gets  to  enjoy  asthma  —  as  eels  are 
said  to  get  used  to  skinning  —  they  do  manage  to  stand 
an  astonishing  amount  of  torture  and  annoyance  from 
it  without  either  losing  their  efficiency  or  their  happi- 
ness. Taking  the  toughness  of  the  average  asthmatic 
constitution  into  account,  the  outlook  is  an  encourag- 
ing one  to  the  extent  that  by  careful  and  intelligent 
modifici.tion  of  the  sufferers'  health,  surroundings, 
climate,  and  habits  of  life,  combined  with  the  skillful 
utilization  of  -v.ch  rciHi'Hies  ,is  we  jiossess,  a  large  m.ajor- 
ity  of  asthmatics  can  be  brought  into  a  stale  of  com- 
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parative  comfort,   with  the  prospect  of   outlasting 
their  disease. 

Oldest  md  probably  most  effective  is  the  method  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  hay  fever  —  change  of  climate. 
Precisely  how  this  helps  the  sufferer  we  are  still  unable 
to  say.  Probably,  as  already  suggested,  it  does  so  by 
removing  him  from  all  the  petty  physical,  mental,  and 
social  irritations  which,  though  harmless  to  normally 
thick-skinned  individuals,  "get  on  his  nerves."   One 
thing  is  fairly  certain—  a  change  is  the  principal  thmg, 
for  every  variety  *»f  cUmatc  yet  discovered  has  bei  n 
found  to  cure  some  sufferer  of  his  asthma.    But,  of 
course,  the  change,  in  order  to  give  permanent  relief, 
must  be  for  life,  or,  at  all  events,  for  a  number  of  years 
instead  of  for  a  month  or  two  as  in  hay  fever.  And  like 
many  other  climatic  improvements  of  health  it  is  apt 
to  diminish  after  the  novelty  wears  off,  so  that  many  of 
this  class  of  health  seekers  who  have  gone  from  New 
England  to  Minnesota,  after  a  few  years  of  complete 
relief,  have  been  compelled  again  to  take  up  their 
traveler's  staff  and  go  to  the  mountains.   From  their 
period  of  respite  in  Colorado  they  have  been  driven  on 
to  California;  from  there  to  Arizona  and  then  down  into 
Mexico.  So  that  the  word  of  warning  to  all  who  seek 
cure  of  asthma  by  change  of  climate  is:  first,  to  try 
how  much  good  you  can  get  by  temporary-  changes  of 
climate  in  various  places  within  easy  reach;  second,  if 
you  get  complete  relief  in  a  region,  test  it  for  at  least 
six  months  and  preferably  a  year  before  deciding  to 
remove  to  it;  third,  make  your  removul  in  such  wise 
that  you  will  be  comparatively  footloose  to  undertake 
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another  exodus  in  three  or  four  years'  time  should  your 
condition  demand  it.  Alter  all,  a  change  of  climate  is 
the  best,  most  reliable  and  most  wholesome  and  health- 
ful cure  as  yet  known  for  asthma.  Probably  from  one 
fourth  to  one  third  of  all  who  resort  to  it,  under  intelli- 
gent advice  and  proper  precautions,  gain  more  or  less 
permanent  relief,  and  about  half  as  many  effect  perma- 
nent cures. 

The  intelligent  utilization  of  a  modified  form  of 
change,  such  as  changing  from  one  house  to  anotln. 
whenever  the  attacks  come  on,  or  even  by  having  rooms 
in  different  parts  of  a  county  and  moving  from  one  to 
the  other,  will  often  make  life  fairly  tolerable,  even 
though  it  may  not  entirely  relieve.  There  are  thousands 
of  healthy  and  prosperous  people  scattered  all  over  the 
West,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Paxiific  Coast  who  will 
tell  you  that  they  came  out  there  originally  for  their 
asthma  and  either  got  entirely  rid  of  it  or  reduced  the 
frequency  and  severity  of  their  attacks  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  make  life  happy.  That 's  as  much  as  most 
people  can  expect  even  with  the  best  of  health! 

Another  line  of  defense  is  that  of  endeavoring  to 
discover  and  remove  the  external  irritant  that  starts 
the  sensitive  lung  to  swelling  and  burning  and  wheez- 
ing. This,  unfortunately,  is  a  good  deal  like  hunting 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay;  yet  patience  will  often  do 
wonders  with  it,  and  in  a  fair  though  not  very  large 
percentage  of  sufferers  they  and  their  medical  advis- 
ers together  will  be  able  successfully  to  ferret  out  the 
often  apparently  insignificant  and  even  absurd  irritant 
which  set  off  the  explosion.  As  in  the  case  of  hay  fever. 
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the  commonest  of  these  irritants  are  smells  and  odors 
of  different  sorts,  sometimes  those  of  flowers  or  grasses, 
not  infrequently  those  of  horses,  cats,  dogs,  or  other 
animals.  Sometimes  it  will  even  be  the  odor  of  a  p;  r- 
ticular  room,  house,  carpet,  or  garment.  One  asthmatic 
was  reported  to  me  by  a  colleague  whose  paroxysms 
were  brought  on  by  the  odor  of  a  Navajo  blanket  used 
as  a  hanging  in  her  bedroom. 

Next  most  common,  but  more  diflBcult  to  discover, 
are  particular  articles  of  food,  esiwcially  such  as  pro- 
duce attacks  of  hives  in  susceptible  inrlividuals,  like 
strawberries,  shellfish,  cheese.  Lastly,  but  less  fre- 
quently involved,  are  certain  climatic  changes  like  fog 
or  frost  or  dr>',  dusty  winds  or  the  smoke  from  a  leaky 
stove  or  drafty  chinmey. 

Then  we  have  to  search  for  and  attack  the  fuse  or 
tinder,  and  this,  a.s  in  the  case  of  hay  fever,  is  most  fre- 
quently found  in  the  nose,  though  eye-strain,  digestive 
and  pelvic  disturbances  may  also  play  their  part.  The 
commonest  disease  conditiop  in  tisthniutics  is  polypi, 
though  any  form  of  disease  or  deformity  of  the  sep- 
tum or  the  turbinate  IkkUcs,  or  cavities  oi)ening  out 
of  the  nose  into  the  lK)nes  of  the  head  and  fiice,  known 
as  the  lu-cessory  sinuses,  may  be  found  to  Im-  present. 
lleli(  f  of  these  conditions  by  surgical  or  other  means  is 
(if  the  greatest  ini|H)rlance.  un«l  will  not  infrc  jiieiitly 
stop  the  attacks  ;'nti rely  for  a  long  period,  or  tiiake 
them  ver>'  nuu-h  milder  when  tht^y  (M-cur.  In  spite  of 
t)>e  gri'at  relief  often  afforded  l)y  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, it  is  regrettultle  but  true  that  the  majority  of 
asthmatic.!  arc  only  temi>orariIy  relieved  by  treatment 
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of  their  noses  and  throats,  however  thorough  and  skill- 
ful. Still,  every  improvement  in  a  disease  like  this  is 
welcome,  and  the  correction  of  any  diseased  conditions 
of  the  nose  and  throat  in  asthmatics  is  abundant'v 
well  worth  while. 

There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  somewhere  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  may  have  their  attax^ks  stopped  en- 
tirely by  such  treatment,  and  over  half  of  them  will 
receive  benefit  to  the  extent  of  making  the  attacks  less 
frequent  or  less  violent  when  they  do  occur. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  the  management  of  the 
patient  himself.  This  cause  of  the  disease,  obviously, 
cannot  be  removed  entirely.  But  it  can  usually  be  very 
greatly  modified  for  the  better,  particularly  by  such 
means  as  cold  bathing  and  douching,  living  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  oi>en  air,  plenty  of  moderate  but  regular 
exercise,  and  an  abundant,  carefully-selected  dietarj' 
fromwhicli  all  jwssible  poison  foods  have  been  omitted. 
The  open-air  life  and  exercise  in  asthma  cases  are  par- 
ticularly important  l)ecause  they  help  to  reduce  or 
oxidize  in  a  normal  manner  the  poisons  accumulating 
in  the  system  which  are  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
explosions.  One  of  the  great  fathers  of  modern  medi- 
cine. Trousseau,  vividly  and  not  inaptly  descril>etl 
asthma  as  an  "epilepsy  of  the  lung,"  and  ctTtainly  the 
same  sort  of  measures  which  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  "self-nuule"  i>oisons  up  to  the  ex|)losion  point  prove 
most  efTwtive  in  both  these  maladies.   The  judicious 
use  of  tonics,  particularly  those  which  affect  the  tone 
of  the  circulution.  the  heart  and  the  vasomot«>r  system 
generally,  is.  in  skilled  hands,  often  ver>'  helpful.  Tl;e 
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main  principle,  however,  and  the  most  hopeful  method 
of  attack  is  to  build  up,  train,  and  improve  the  patient 
so  that  he  will  forge  ahead  of  and  ultimately  outlive  the 
disease.  Obstinate  and  persistent  as  asthma  is,  there  is 
one  thing  tougher  and  more  enduring  yet,  and  that  is 
the  patient  who  has  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RLTEB     MISCHIEF    IN    THE    BODY:     BRIGHT's     DISEASE 
AND     OTHER     KIDNEY     TROUBLES 

WE  expect  too  much  of  our  body.  We  abuse  and 
neglect  and  over-drive  it,  treat  it  as  if  it  weie 
made  of  chilled  steel  and  asbestos,  and  then  marvel 
and  grumble  at  it  when  it  breaks  down.    To  paraphrase 
the  Psalmist,  "  Man  born  of  woman  is  few  of  years  and 
full  of  kidney  troubles."   When  we  say  that  we  are 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  it  is  our  fearful  liability 
to  break  down  that  we  are  thinking  of  chiefly.  The  real 
marvel  is  that  the  machine  runs  as  well  and  as  long  as 
it  does.   Everj'  other  engine  yet  invented  has  to  have 
its  regular  periods  of  rest  for  repairs,  oiling,  and  clean- 
ing, but  our  double  cylinder,  self-feeding  and  M-lf-oil- 
ing  body-pump,  the  heart,  chugs  steadily  on  day  and 
night,  "ohne  Hani,  ohne  Ruhe,"  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work  for  three  score  years  and  ten.  Our  best  and 
most  modern  systems  of  filters  have  to  be  built  in 
duplicate  and  triplicate,  so  that  each  of  the  filter-beds 
can  be  given  a  period  of  rest  and  cleaning  and  repair- 
ing at  least  ever>-  month.  Our  niu.4  elaborate  systems 
of  sewage  choke  and  bUxk  constantly,  and  the  life  of 
the  best-<-onstructed  of  them  is  less  than  thirty  years, 
even  with  constant  care.    Yet  we  have  in  the  body  a 
filtration  apparatus  which  not  only  purifies  to  perfec- 
tion ever>-  drop  of  the  drinking  water  of  our  body- 
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"bugs  "  but  also  at  the  same  time  discharges  the  whole 
of  our  liquid  waste  from  the  body,  without  one  mo- 
ment's  intermission  day  or  night,  cleans  itself,  flushes 
itself,  and  increases  its  capacity  as  the  body  increases 
in  size,  and  runs  "like  velvet"  sixty,  seventy,  eighty 

^^  Yet  because  it  is  called  the  kidney  and  has  no  wheels 
in  it  tiiat  we  can  see  go  round  and  costs  us  nothmg  to 
operate,  and  the  duplicate  of  it  can  be  bought  any- 
where in  a  butcher's  shop  for  ten  cents,  and  served 
upon  our  tables  in  stews,  we  have  anything  but  a  high 
opinion  of  it.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  rather  despise 
it  as  somethhig  vulgar  and  halfway  indecent,  and 
think  that,  in  the  language  of  the  .uiy.  wc  have  a  kick 
coming"  whenever  it  breaks  down  under  the  strain 
after  thirty-five,  forty-five,  fifty  year,    faithful   and 

loval  service.  . 

The  kidnev  is  becoming  of  late  almost  as  notorious 
an  organ  as  the  appendix.   Like  the  quack  who  told  a 
gaping  patient,  when  he  turned  upon  him  after  keep- 
ing him  waiting  in  his  consultation  room  for  half  an 
hour,  "Now,  you  need  n't  tell  me  a  word  al>out  your 
svinptoms!    I  know  all  about  your  ruse!    I've  bee,. 
i;H.king  at  vour  kidneys  through  the  bm-k  of  my  hea.l 
f.,r  the  last  twenty  minutes!"  the  AmericH,.  people, 
figuratively  speaking,  has  its  eye  u,>on  its  kidney  and 
like  the  quack,  it  is  hn.king  at  it  through  the  back  of 
ilg  head,  or  some  other  ecpially  opmpie  an.l  distorting 
nuMiium.  The  reason  for  this  su.lden  int.  rest  u.  renal 
troubles  is  obvi<.us  enough.   We  are  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  we  die  of  them   rather  oftener  than  we 
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have  fancied.  Ow'l-eyed  statisticians  solemnly  assure 
us  that  while  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  and 
typhoid  and  diphtheria  and  the  diseases  of  childhood  is 
going  down  rapidly  and  encouragingly,  that  from  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  nervous 
system  is  going  up  with  almost  equal  rapidity. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  become  in  the  least  panicky 
about;  in  fact,  the  two  sets  of  death  rates  explain  one 
another.  What  modem  sanitation  and  the  progress  of 
civilization  are  doing  is  to  save  the  lives  of  children  who 
would  have  died  of  diphtheria  or  croup,  and  of  young 
adulis  who  would  have  been  carried  off  by  tuberculo- 
sis, or  typhoid,  and  keep  them  alive  to  die  of  the  dis- 
eases of  middle  and  later  life  — Bright 's  disease,  heart 
disease,  paralysis,  etc.   We  all  must  die  of  something: 
nobody  really  wants  to  live  fon  -er,  although  they 
imagine  they  do,  and  I  sec  no  reason  to  oilhcr  expect  or 
hope  thatsanitar>-  science  and  preventive  medicine  will 
ever  do  more  than  shift  the  heaviest  stroke  of  the 
death  rate  from,  say  under  fifteen  to  over  fifty. 

Pessimists  may  question,  "  Wluit  is  the  use  of  saving 
a  child  from  death  at  six,  to  have  it  die  of  Briglit's 
disease  at  fifty?"  But  there  is  all  the  ditference  in  the 
world  between  the  two.  The  man  who  tlics  at  fifty -five 
or  sixty  has  lived  his  life,  paid  back  the  race  for  the  pain 
of  his  bearing  and  the  care  and  cost  of  his  rearing, 
passed  on  the  Torch  of  Life  to  the  next  generation  and 
started  it  weii  on  its  way.  and  the  t  nd,  whenever  it 
may  come,  has  m.  ten-ors  for  him.  Death  itself  is 
nothing,  a  men'  ceasing  to  live,  painless,  natural,  wel- 
come to  nine  tenths  of  all  to  whom  it  comes,  a  rest 
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after  liVs  Ettul  fever.  Our  best  immortality  is  the  sur- 
TJo{  «hat  we  have  done  to  mal.e  the  world  better 
Tor  our  having  lived  m  it.    H  we  have  o't  done^om. 
thing  of  this  sort  by  fifty,  the  ^^-'l^' *1^'^ 
So  don't  worry  about  kidney  diseases.   They,  hke 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  nervous  sj^tem  a^d 
brain,  are  nol  becoming  any  more  eommon  than  they 
were  two  hundred  years  ago,  except  in  so  far  as  more 
^ple  are  living  to  be  old  enough  |o  die  ol  them  «,d 
Te  have  no  real  ground  for  -"■P'-'^'^S-nta.y  dis- 
ease that  attacks  us  after  it  has  let  us  live  fiftyjears. 

Ano.her  reason,  of  course,  for  the  apparent  mcrease 
of  renal  troubles  is  that  we  have  only  become  able 
Z  recognize  them  accurately  and  correctly  withm  the 
It  fifty  years.    It  is  only  about  eighty  years  smce 
CnicLrd  Bright  of   the  famous  Guys  !« 
London,di.^vcred  and  traced  to  .ts  ongm  the  famou 
and  fatal  disease  -vhich  now  bears  h.s  name  as  Bnght  s 
stTc  all  over  the  civUized  world.    Even  our  Ger- 
man confn^res  speak  of  it  in  their  pompous  LaUmty  as 
the  "  Morbus  Brightii.'' 

But  as  he  unfortunately  did  not  discover  at  the  same 
time  any  cure  lor  the  malady.  -  indeed  he  .s  repor.eA 
though  erroneously,  to  have  died  of  ,t  lHm.self .  - 
n,e■n„r^•  secured  by  attaching  his  name  to  .1  >.  scar^.-l> 
r.riumphan,.  or  even  a  grateful  one.  L.ke  the  H,«- 
man   in  the  PMcs  4  Pc.zancc.   " the  p hysK.an  s 
Mis„otaVppvonc.'Mlis<x-..m-.on.slaW.o..». 
without  chanee  of  joinu.g  tlu-  Umou  and  gCt.ng  an 
eight-hour  day,  .and  M.ough  il  has  ils  .„■.  pensa.uu^. 
i,  seldom  leads  to  fame,  .\lmosl  the  only  »ay  a  .oc- 
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tor  has  of  achieving  immortality  is  by  getting  his 
name  attached  to  some  interesting  disease,  which  he 
has  discovered,  or  operation  which  he  has  invented; 
and  to  have  one's  name  eternally  associated  with  dis- 
ease and  distress  is  rather  a  questionable  kind  of  glory. 
But  this  kind  of  fame,  or  none,  is  the  doctor's  alter- 

What  Bright  did  was  to  point  out  that  a  certain 
type  of  dropsy,  with  shortness  of  breath,  headache, 
attacks  of  convulsions  and  coma  (prolonged  uncon- 
sciousness) was  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  kidney,  sig- 
nalized by  albumen  in  the  urine;  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  urine  is  boiled  or  nitric  acid  is  dropped 
into  it,  a  milky  cloud  or  clot  forms  in  it,  from  the  coag- 
ulated albumen,  —  thus  laying  our  first  foundation  for 
understanding  diseases  of  the  kidney,  so  that  withm 
sixty  years  we  have  learned  how  to  prevent  most  of 
them.  And  though  we  cannot  always  cure  them,  we 
can  so  help  the  body  and  assist  other  blood-purifying 
organs  like  the  skin,  l.mgs,  and  bowels  to  do  substitute 
duty  for  the  damagt^d  kidney,  that  life  can  be  pro- 
long.^d  for  years  and  even  decades.    We  can't  cure 
Bright's  disease -yet,  but  we  can  keep  the  patient 
alive  and  comfortable  and  in  goo.1  working  condition 
for  vears  and  years. 

Bright's  disea.so  is  simply  a  badly  damaged  condi- 
tiop,  ot  that  imi)ort.int  Mo<.  1-lilter,  the  kidney,  whuh 
may  have  resulled  from  twenty,  yes.  a  hundred  dilTer- 
ent  causes.  Like  many  other  discoveries  of  the  causes 
of  things,  our  finding  that  a  badly  damaged  kidney 
was  responsible   for   Brighfs   disease  simply   led  us 
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.      fnrthPr  backward  in  the  chain  of  causation. 
rdSL'r!::etre\neviUbMuesUo„.Whatoa.sea 

'TZT^^T!L  that  whUe  the  Mdney  w.  the 
J.t^ffe«r    its  disturbances  were  almost  entirely 
due  tot"n»  or  infections  which  were  bought  to  . 
t  the  blod  which  it  was  puritying.  In  the  language  of 
the  day  it  was  "more  sinned  against  than  smnmg^ 
In  oi  Ise  the  kidney  is  rather  a  simple  organ.  It 
h,^a;rfectly  definite duty,and,like"CaptamReeee 

of  the  Mantelpiece,"  it  does  It.  ,u„(,t,und 

To  put  it  very  briefly,  part  of  our  fo..>.,  the  tats  ana 

he Tu^gs  and  skin.  Part  of  <he  wa,stes  of  our  food  and 

"""vrn-tHstitiir,:^ 

rHrg;tr:X:t:::eb„w.s.  The  business, 

inruuj,,  ...    .^^^,.  matt. r  m 

the  kidneys  is  pickmg  out  tin,  .wua  <i 
the  form  of  urea  and  the  urates,  logethcr  w.th  .ate 
enough  to  dissolve  them  and  pouring  them  out  of  the 

"Jfr^nlrttes  are  not  picked  out  and 
dl"hlr  ed  rv  the  kidney,  everj-  part  ot  the  "Mv  soon 
M,  the  effcC.  One  of  the  first  of  the  body-stuffs  to 
^        na,ura,ly,.hemostsensitive-.henervou,sys- 

™„,  The  patient  iK-fins  locomplau,  „t  hculaeh.-s.  n  t 
^vere  but  dull  and  ,»-rsislonl  and  wi.hou,  any  apparent 
™;':^;elK.ginstoV.lrowsy,m.llis;U■ss.;■..^ocom- 

plain  that  while  he  sleeps  heav.ly  lus  Hleep -.      not  n, . 
;,in"andhewakes,,>intl,en,ornu,gunre,vcs„ed. 
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In  about  one  case  in  ten  this  poisoning  of  the  deUcate 
nerves  goes  furtlier,  and  the  sensitive  retina  and  then 
the  optic  nerve   become  involved.     The   vision   be- 
comes cloudy  and  poor,  and  if  a  pencil  of  light  is 
thrown  into  the  eye  with  an  ophthalmoscope,  and  the 
inner  coat  of  the  eye  examined,  its  clear,  bright, 
healthy  red  is  found  to  be  streaked  and  mottled  with 
dull,  opaque,  white  patches.    These  eye  changes  sel- 
dom go  on  to  complete  blindness,  though  sometimes 
half  or  even  two  thirds  of  the  vision  may  be  lost.  This 
dull,  persistent  headache  with  dimness  of  the  sight  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  significant  sv-mptoms  of 
the  disease. 

Next,  and  in  some  cases  before  the  nerve  symptoms, 
the  cells  of  the  stomach  ar.'>  digestive  organs  begin 
to  suffer  from  the  poisoned  blood,  and  the  appetite 
becomes  poor,  the  digestion  disturbed,  and  the  bowels 
constipated.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  errors  in 
diet  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
Bright's  disease,  the  real  fact  being  th;it  the  dys- 
pepsia and  other  disturbances  of  digestion  which  were 
supposed  to  cause  the  disease,  vere  really  early  symp- 
toms of  its  existence. 

li  nothing  be  done  to  check  the  [>roccss  and  get  rid 
of  the  poison  through  some  other  body  sewer,  such  as 
the  skin  or  the  ImwcIs,  then  the  deadly  drama  ad- 
vances, the  muvK-  cells  of  the  heart  become  involved, 
the  heart  begins  to  weaken,  the  tissues  of  the  body 
l)«ome  waterlogged,  eausu.g  the  familiar  pnthng  or 
swelling  about  lU'.-  :uikl.' -  an.l  n-ider  the  eyes  and 
shortr-osH  oi  broat     Irom  vaLnlocging  of  the  lungs. 
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At  this  point  Nature  will  often  rally  her  for^s  and 
pr^d  to'^adiust  herself  to  the  situation  Profuse 
L^rspiration  wUl  oceur.  sweating  out  some  of  the  poi- 
^^or  a  life-saving  die^.h«a  set  in.  pro-dmg  anothe 
ToutL  for  their  escape,  and  the  patient  wUl  pull  hxmself 
TgLr  and  live  in  this  more  or  less  handicapped 
condition  for  months  and  often  years. 

Obviously,  though  able  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  under  favoral>le  conditions,  he  has  a  narrower 

•  \.    }  ^f  ,re    Some  dav  a  sudden  strfun  of  some 
margin  thai.  1  ef.ne.  some  ucvy  Un^mess 

sort  falls  upon  his  hard-set  system  -  a  business 
"erse.  a  death  in  the  family,  a  period  of  overwork  or. 
much  more  commonly,  an  attack  of  some  -ute  -  ^^ 
tion,  such  as  a  pneumonia,  a  bronchitis,  or  even  a 
severe  common  cold,  and  the  already  weakened  and 
dilated  heart  gives  way  under  the  stram  and  oblivion 
closes  the  scene.  . 

In  other  cases,  the  gradual  heaping  up  of  poisons  in 
the  blood  ?<x.s  stoadUy  on  until  one  day  the  poisoned 
Istifled  brain  has  reached  the  limitof  Its  enduran^ 
The  patient  suddenly  falls  ,  ,  .cscious  and,  after  In. 
gering  for  a  few  days,  pass>     a>vay.    Many  so-called 
LoVes  of  paralysis  or  atUuks  of  apoplexy  are  rca  ly 
he  last  act  in  the  drama  of  Bn.ht's  disease.  Truly 
a  deadly  and  until   recent  years  an  appalling  and 
irresistible  scheme  of  decay! 

Fortunatelv,  this  painful  picture  is  already  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Although  we  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  poskive  cure  of  the  disease,  we  have  so  many  w  ays 
of  palliating  its  symptoms  and  delaymg  Us  course  - 
methods  which,  if  applied  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage 
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of  the  disease,  may  even  check  it  altogether  -  that 
the  outlook  of  the  patient  with  Bright's  disease  to- 
day is  good.  He  may  live  an  efficient  and  fairly  com- 
fortable  life  for  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  years,  and 
then  die  suddenly  and  painlessly  as  any  one  else  might 
from  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  heart  failure,  or  apoplectic 
seizure,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  he  may  secure  at  any 
time  an  arrest  of  the  process  which  will  carry  him  over 
to  a  good  old  age.  As  the  disease  comparatively  seldom 
develops  in  its  persistent,  typical  form  under  forty-five 
or  fifty  years  of  age,  this  usually  means  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity  to  round  out  one's  life  work  and  provide  for  the 

future  generation. 

This  picture  of  the  disease  and  its  symptoms  will 
probably  strike  many  as,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  A 
Ward,  "like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of 
Othello  omitted,"  for  nowhere  in  the  whole  catalogue 
is  any  mention  made  of  that  famous  and  widely  ad- 
vertised and  unfailing  symptom  of  kidney  disease  - 

Pain  in  the  Back!  ,    .     ,        ., 

Everj'onewho  takes  his  medical  knowledge  from  the 
advertising   columns  knows    that  the  one  symptom 
which  infallibly  indicates  Bright's  disease,  and  which 
"Bog  Root  Bitters"  or  "Snorter's  Safe  Liver  and  Kid- 
ney Cure"  alone  can  cure,  is  an  agonizing  pain  in  the 
back  or  stitch  in  the  side.  Graphically  depicted  in  the 
familiar  masterpieces  of  the  half-dressed   gonlle.nan 
with  trailing  s.ispenders,  clutching  ma<lly  at  the  small 
of  his  back;  or  the  mcxlern  Mater  Ddnrosiu  in  the  pose 
of  an  early  Christian  martyr,  with  one  hand  over  her 
eyes  and  the  other  dramatically  pressed  to  her  side. 
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The  omission  was  intentional,  for  the  "sure  and 
unfailing  sign,"  like  the  rest  of  that  soul-terrifying  list 
of  symptoms  prefaced  by  "Have  you — ?"  and  con- 
cluding with,  "  Then  you  have  Bright's  disease  and 
only  Ballyhoo  Bitters  can  save  you,"  seldom  occurs  in 
Bright's  disease,  though  it  may,  occasionally,  from  the 
same  cause  as  the  headache,  namely,  poisoned  nerves. 
In  fact,  popular  impression  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, there  are  few  diseases  of  the  kidney  —  and 
they,  for  the  most  part,  sudden,  acute  attacks  such  as 
occur  during  the  course  of  a  fever  or  infection  —  which 
are  accompanied  by  a  pain  in  the  back.  Nine  tenths  of 
all  attacks  of  pain  in  tlie  back  are  matters  of  muscles, 
tendons,  and  nerves,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  kidneys. 

The  prime  interest,  of  course,  of  Bright's  disease 
centres  upon  its  cause  and  thei)ossibility  of  its  removal, 
and  upon  this  head  we  are  able  to  speak  much  more 
hopefully  than  we  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  as 
our  views  in  regard  to  it  have  undergone  a  very 
decided  change. 

When  we  first  became  aware  that  albumen  in  the 
urine  was  a  sign  of  Bright's  disease,  we  rather  naively 
but  not  unnaturally  were  inclined  to  think  that  the 
loss  of  the  albumen  itself  was  a  matler  of  importance, 
and  to  measure  the  gravity  of  the  disease  by  the 
amount  of  ull)umen  in  the  urhie. 

Albumen,  it  might  be  said  in  explanation,  is  a  sticky, 
jellylike  substance,  like  white  of  egg  — which,  indeed, 
ispure  egg-albumen  —  present  in  the  blood  and  in  most 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  which  d<M>s  not  mnicr 
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ordinary'  conditions  pass  through  the  kidney  filter  and 
appear  in  the  urine.  When  it  does  do  so,  it  is  detected 
by  the  very  simple  method  uf  adding  a  few  drops  of 
strong  acid,  or  boiling,  which  coagulate  or  clot  it  just 
as  boiling  does  the  white  of  the  egg,  and  produce  a 
cloudy,  or  in  large  amounts,  a  flaky,  almost  gruel-like, 
condition  of  the  urine. 

It  is  a  valuable  food,  and  if  it  were  to  escape  from 
the  body  in  suflScient  amounts  might  cause  a  serious 
loss  of  strength  by  slow  starvation.  But  the  first  appli- 
cation of  accurate  measurements  relieved  our  minds  of 
this  apprehension.  For  it  was  shown  that  even  in  the 
extremest  cases  the  amount  of  albumen  escaping  in 
the  urine  was  so  small  that  the  total  loss  during  the 
day  would  hardly  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
teaspoonfuls,  barely  the  erjuivalent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
egg  or  a  slice  of  meat  an  inch  square. 

The  next  idea  was  that,  inasmuch  as  the  substances 
which  are  picked  out  by  the  kidney  are  almost  exclus- 
ively the  wastes  resulting  from  the  burning  in  the 
body  of  proteins  or  meatlike  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  amount  of  these  in 
our  food,  albunjon  in  the  urine  was  due  to  overstrain  or 
overwork  of  the  kidney  from  eating  excessive  amounts 
of  proteid  Untds  and  [)articularly  meat.  .\s  iili)umon 
is  itself  a  "meat,"  or  animal  prodiut,  it  was  supi)osed 
tc  be  a  leaking  through  of  excessive  amounts  of  meat 
which  we  had  eaten. 

This,  however,  was  <|ui(kly  disproved  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  albumen  whidi  ni)peared  in  the  urine 
was  not  the  albumen  of  our  food  but  the  albumen  of 
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our  own  blood  and  of  the  cells  of  our  kidneys.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  the  imported  meats  which  were  involved  in 
the  trouble,  but  the  native  born,  so  to  speak.  Patients 
suffering  from  Bright's  disease  could  be  fed  on  large 
amounts  of  egg  alburof.n  or  milk  albumen  or  meat 
without  increasing  the  amount  of  albumen  in  thei- 
urine  in  the  slightest  degree. 

A  little  further  experimenting  showed,  however, 
that  there  were  two  influences  which  would  very 
promptly  increase  the  amount  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
in  Bright's  disease,  and  even  produce  it  in  perfectly 
healthy  individuals.  One  was  severe  muscular  work, 
and  the  other  the  attack  of  some  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease or  fever.  In  fact,  any  influence  which  markedly 
increased  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  cells  of  the  body  or 
poisoned  them  so  that  they  broke  down  might  produce 
albuminuria. 

T..1S  led  us  to  examine  the  urine  as  a  matter  of 
routine  in  all  infectious  dseases.  Wo  found,  somewhat 
to  our  surprise,  that  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  of  all 
oases  of  acute  infections,  like  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles,  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  and  even  tonsillitis  and 
common  colds,  would  show  from  a  cloud  to  a  heavy 
deposit  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  usually  during  the 
period  of  convalos<*ence. 

In  fact,  in  all  these  infections,  particularly  the  dis- 
eases of  childhood  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  diph- 
theria—  our  greatest  care  and  watchf-ilness  is  now 
exercised  during  the  period  of  convalescence,  because 
this  is  the  time  at  which  their  germs  and  jwisons  may 
attack  the  kidney  or  the  nervous  system  or  the  heart. 
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Like  the  Parthians  of  classic  lore,  they  are  most  dan- 
gerous when  in  retreat,  and  we  are  too  often  roused 
from  our  happy  dream  of  complete  recovery  by  the 
discovery  of  an  ambuscade  in  the  kidney.  Indeed,  we 
now  recognize  that  from  two  thirds  to  three  fourths 
of  our  cases  of  Bright's  diset  se  are  uncured  inflamma- 
tions of  the  kidney  following  one  of  the  acute  infect- 
ious fevers,  which  have  either  not  been  detected  at 
the  time  or  allowed  to  run  on  and  become  chronic. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  Bright's  disease  is  to  check 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

Thus  the  relation  between  kidney  disease  and  food, 
particularly  meat,  is  now  generally  regarded  as  much 
less  weighty  and  important  than  it  was  at  one  time. 
The  worst  combination  and  the  most  fertile  cause 
of  Bright's  disease  is  getting  up  and  going  back  to 
work  too  soon  after  an  attack  of  contagious  disease, 
especially  if  the  work  be  heavj',  the  hours  long,  and  the 
food  poor.  Give  Nature  plenty  of  time  and  rest,  and 
she  will  heal  the  damaged  kidney  and  restore  it  to 
perfect  working  condition  nine  times  out  of  ten.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  stage  at  which  to  cure  Bright's  disease, 
by  stopping  it  before  it  has  become  chronic. 

We  have  begun  also  to  have  doubts,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  as  to  the  cunnectim  between  food  and 
renal  trouble.  Since  meats  produce  more  urea  and  thus 
throw  more  work  upon  the  kidney  than  starches 
and  fat-  :t  is  probably  a  good  and  judicious  thing  to 
cut  down  the  ami  ;int  of  th^m  in  inflammations  of  the 
kidneys  so  as  to  give  the  inflamed  organs  a  rtst;  yet 
this  principle  can  easily  he  can    ^  too  far.  PracticoUy, 
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we  find  that  such  patients  improve  and  do  well  for 
a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  month  or  two,  upon  a  nearly 
meat-free  diet,  but  after  that  they  lose  ground,  fail 
in  their  nutrition,  and  go  tlown  even  more  rapidly 
than  before. 

In  fact,  it  was  found,  as  in  most  other  diseases,  that 
the  diet  which  was  best  for  the  disease  was  the  one 
which  was  best  for  the  patient.  Our  tendency  now  in 
the  treatment  of  Bright's  disease  is  to  put  the  patient 
on  that  diet  which  will  best  support  and  improve  his 
nutrition,  vigor,  and  resisting  power,  regardless  of 
whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable.  In  spite  of  all  that 
vegetarians  claim,  and  can  prove  in  a  test  tube,  the 
painful  and  obstinate  practical  fact  remains  that  there 
is  no  real,  available  substitute  for  meat  which  will  keep 
up  as  it  will  the  patient's  strength,  courage,  and  fight- 
ing power  in  a  prolonged  siege  like  Bright's  disease. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  kidney 
cells  are  not  picking  out  urea  from  the  blood  solely 
for  the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  feeding 
tnemselves  at  the  same  time;  so  that  a  diet  poor  in 
meat  may  starve  and  weaken  the  vigor  and  resisting 
power  of  the  cells  of  the  kidney  just  as  it  does  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

In  fine,  the  general  tendcpf-y  of  expert  opinion  now 
is,  that  while  it  is  lielpful  and  advisal)le  to  give  the  dis- 
eased kidney  period.,  of  comj)lcte  rest  by  cutting  meat 
out  of  the  dietary,  these  "  vaeatiuiis"  slioul'!  be  neither 
too  long  continued  nor  too  frequent,  and  that  the  b"st 
thing  to  do  in  a  disturbance  of  health  lasting,  as 
Bright's  disease  does,  for  years  and  decades,  is  to  feed 
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the  patient  liberally  and  judiciously  and  let  the  disease 
take  care  of  itself. 

A  system  of  treatment  which  cures  the  disease,  but 
makes  the  patient  worse,  is  not  of  much  practical 
value  in  the  long  run.  "Feed  the  patient  and  let 
him  fight  the  disease  "  is  motto  in  Bripht's  disease, 
as  in  tuberculosis,  pneuui  v,  and  a  score  of  other 
maladies. 

The  most  effective  direct  treatment  now  given  in 
Bright's  disease  is  in  the  form  of  prevention,  by  recog- 
nizing it  Ip  early  stages  and  giving  antitoxins,  serums, 
or  antiseptics  which  will  either  kill  the  germ  which  has 
caused  and  perhaps  is  still  keeping  up  the  inflamn.a- 
tion,  or  neulralize  its  toxins  and  help  the  system  to  get 
rid  of  them.  What  we  tr>'  to  do  in  Bright's  disease 
now  is  to  search  out  its  cause  and,  if  not  too  late, 
remove  or  neutralize  this. 

Failing  ll  's  we  summon  the  bowels  and  the  skin  to 
do  substitute  duty  for  the  damaged  kidney,  and  won- 
derfully, cheerfully,  and  effectively  do  ♦■ley  respond. 
Urea  will  sometimes  lie  in  flakes  all  over  the  suriace  of 
the  s!;in  afte  the  drenching  sweats  of  Bright's  disease, 
like  sea  salt  m  dried-up  beach  pools. 

The  main  relation  between  di.'t  and  Bright's  disease 
is  that  unsuitable,  unsound,  or  badly  cooked  food  n  ay 
produce  disturbances  of  digestion,  attended  by  putre- 
faction and  fcrnu^iitations  in  the  food  canal  whose 
poisonous  products  get  into  the  blood  and  are  carried 
to  the  kidney.  But  these  disturbances  are  now  regarded 
as  much  more  frequently  due  to  the  poor  quality  and 
tainted  conditiori  of  the  food  than  to  an  exctsnivc 
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amount  or  an  injudicious  selection  of  any  kind  of 
sound  and  nutritious  food. 

The  only  remaining  stronghold  of  the  dietetic 
causation  of  Bright 's  disease  is  in  that  fine  old  bogey 
of  pathological  nursery  tales,  Gout,  with  its  evil  spirit. 
Uric  Acid.  To  lay  this  uric-acid  ghost  completely 
would  take  more  time  and  holy  water  than  can  here  be 
afiForded. 

But  the  drift  of  modem  opinion  briefly  is  fi"  t.  that 
meai  does  not  cause  excessive  amounts  of  .   ; 

and  second,  that  uric  acid  is  not  a  cause  but  m 

of  gout.  And  that  the  same  cause,  generally  ^  or 

chronic  infection,  which  produces  the  so-called  "gouty 
kidney"  produces  also  the  uric  acid. 

One  of  the  best  diets  for  the  gouty  is  red  meats, 
fresh  vegetables,  and  acid  fruits.  And  instead  of  gout 
being  the  peculiar  penalty  of  rich  foods  and  high  liv- 
ing, the  poor  have  it  just  as  frequently  and  as  se- 
verely as  the  rich,  only  they  cannot  afford  to  stay  at 
home  from  work  on  account  of  a  sore  toe  or  a  swollen 
finger  joint.  The  rich  have  more  diseases  than  the  poor 
chiefly  in  the  sense  that  they  have  more  time  to  lay 
off  and  cnjoy  them,  and  more  money  to  pay  doctors 
for  listening  sympathetically  to  the  recital  of  their 
symptoms. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  devoted  kidney 
may  become  diseased  besides  by  the  attack  of  pois- 
ons brought  to  it  in  the  blood  which  it  is  trj-ing  to 
purify.  The  kidney,  ':ora  the  verj'  nature  of  its  work, 
is  made  up  largely  of  blood  vessels  —  probably  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  consisting  of  a  fine  network  of  arte- 
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ries,  capillaries,  and  veins.  Thewallsof  the  blood  vessels 
all  over  the  body  are  elastic  and  are  under  incessant 
strain,  both  adjusting  themselves  to  the  varying 
amounts  of  blood  that  ure  pumped  through  them  and 
also,  every  second,  to  the  pulse  waves  driven  through 
them  by  each  stroke  of  the  heart  pump. 

As  is  little  to  be  wonder'*''  at,  after  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  this  sort  of  thing  they  re  apt  to  begin  to  give 
way,  and  their  giving  way  chiefly  takes  the  forn.  of 
losing  their  elasticity  and  becoming  stiff,  rigid,  and 
finally  actually  brittle.  So  that  one  day,  under  some 
sudden  strain,  one  of  them  will  rupture  and  let  the 
blood  in  H  gush  out,  and  we  have  what  we  call  an 
internal  hemorrhage.  If  this  rupture  occurs  in  one  of 
the  arteries  of  the  brain  we  get  "an  apoplexy,"  or  a 
"stroke  of  paralysis." 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  kidney  are  just  as  liable  to 
undergo  these  stiffening  and  crumbling  changes  as  any 
others;  and  this  quickly  blocks  the  filter  and  causes 
slow  blood-poisoning  by  the  accumulation  in  the  blood 
of  waste  matters  which  the  kidneys  cannot  get  rid 
of.  This  slow  crumbling  decay  of  the  arteries  (whose 
technical  name,  arteriosclerosis,  often  gets  into  the 
newspapers  nowadays)  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
changes  of  old  age.  In  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  define  or 
localize  the  general  process  of  bodily  decay,  it  is  old 
age.  As  the  old  provo-h  puts  it,  "A  man  is  as  old  as  his 
arteries."  This  arteriosclerotic  change  in  the  kidneys, 
usually  occurring  in  middle  or  later  life,  is  one  of  the 
conmionest  causes  of  the  slower  and  more  unmanage- 
able forms  of  Blight's  disease. 
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An  interesting  thing  about  this  chronic  arterial 
chuiige  is  tliat,  while  largely  due  to  the  prolonged 
general  wear  and  tear  of  life,  it  is  now  known  to  be 
greatly  hastened,  and  may  be  brought  on  prematurely, 
by  three  great  main  causes. 

First  and  commonest  of  these  is  overwork,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  prolonged  muscular  overstrain. 
Men  engaged  in  laborious  occupations,  such  as  lum- 
bermen, porters,  dock  labc  -^rs,  miners,  and  day  la- 
borers of  all  sorts,  show  far  ti.e  highest  percentage  o" 
this  arterial  decay  at  the  earliest  ages.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  plague  of  the 
leisure  classes  and  the  sedentary  occupations,  but  this 
was  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  these  classes  alone 
were  studied  with  sufficient  care  to  discover  it.  Like 
most  of  the  other  "diseases  of  the  rich,"  the  poor  have 
them  just  the  same  and  even  more  frequently,  only 
they  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  next  great  cause  of  this  arterial  decay  is  the 
poisons  or  toxins  of  the  different  infectious  diseases. 
In  a  series  of  some  three  thousand  patients  under  fifty 
years  of  age  taken  in  succession  as  they  entered  one 
of  our  great  hospitals  and  were  examined  for  arterioscle- 
rosis, nearly  forty  per  cent  already  showed  this  change. 
The  whole  number  were  classified  into  three  great 
groups:  those  who  had  worked  hard  with  their  muscles, 
those  who  recently  had  had  one  of  five  oi  hix  common 
infectious  diseases,  —  typhoid,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  et 
cetera,  —  and  those  who  had  used  alcohol  freely. 

The  results  were  illuminating,  for  of  those  who  had 
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engaged  in  hard  muscular  labor  nearly  sixty  per  cent 
showed  arteriosclerosis;  of  those  who  recently  had  had 
typhoid  or  tuberculosis,  some  forty  per  cent;  of  those 
who  had  had  syphilis,  some  twenty  per  cent;  while  of 
those  who  had  used  alcohol  freely  some  fifteen  per  cent 
showed  this  change. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  would  appear  that  cxtczs- 
ive  industry  does  more  to  shorten  life  in  the  majority 
of  men  than  dissipation;  but  the  group  is  too  small  to 
base  such  radical  conclusions  upon.  Virtues  soraetin  s 
seem  as  dangerous  as  vices,  if  not  indulged  in  v  th 
strict  moderation. 

To  sum  up :  Briglit's  disease  ana  other  renal  disturb- 
ances are  probably  increasing  somewhat.  This  is  only 
because  more  of  us  are  living  to  be  old  enough,  so  to 
speak,  to  have  earned  them. 

The  chief  causes  of  them,  apart  from  the  necessary- 
wear  and  tear  of  life,  are  muscular  overwork  for  long 
hours,  the  attack  of  the  iutectious  diseases,  and  the 
use  of  alcohol;  all  of  which  are  perfectly  preventable, 
and  in  fact  are  being  rapidly  prevented  by  industrial 
legislation,  by  sanitary  improvements,  and  by  the 
growth  of  tc:ni)erance  and  self-restraint,  h.  other 
words,  civilization  is  curing,  and  will  continue  to  cure, 
the  diseases  which  it  has  helped  to  cause. 

The  damage  done  to  Oie  kidney  by  th-^  infectious 
diseases  usually  occurs  at  a  late  stage  of  the  illness, 
especially  in  tyi)hoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
and  even  in  common  colds.  And  this  attack  of  the 
kidneys  can  usually  be  prevented  or,  if  occurring,  held 
withhi  bounds  until  completely  recovered  from,  simply 
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by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  and  on  a  milk  or  other 
simple  diet  all  through  the  period  of  convalescence  and 
until  he  has  completely  recovered  from  all  danger  of 
£uch  an  attack. 
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THE   UNWISDOM   OF   WORRT 


IT  is  a  matter  of  official  record  that  care  killed  a  cat, 
*  nd  if  the  hf   *  ^.  o'  excessive  introspective  reflectio- 
could  work  this      -e  and  fatal  havoc  upon  a  feline's 
elastic  anii  ea '/-going  temperament  and  ninefold  lease 
of  life,  vhaL  could  it  not  do  to  a  mere  one-lived 

''uman".' 

As  Oscar  Wilde  cynically  remarked:  "Nothing  sur- 
vives being  thought  of  too  much "  —  not  even,  alas, 
the  thinker!  When  we  begin  to  carry  our  troubles  to 
bed  with  us  at  night,  and  think  about  them  instead  of 
going  to  sleep,  then  look  out  for  squalls!  We  have 
crossed  the  dead-line  between  wholesome  and  neces- 
sary "taking  thought  for  the  morrow  "and  theworr- 
that  kills. 

A  certa.m  amount  of  thought  is  healthful,  exhilarat- 
ing, and  the  very  secret  of  success;  but  there  is  also  a 
form  of  mental  exercise  which  we  dignify  by  the  name 
of  thinking,  which  simply  goes  round  and  round  in  a 
senseless  circle,  like  %  squirrel  in  a  cage,  or  a  herd  of 
Texas  long-horns  "milling"  in  a  storm-panic,  which 
gets  nowhere  and  simply  grinds  the  nerves  of  the 
thinker  to  rags  and  ribbons.  It  does  no  good  to  any 
one,  neithci  the  thinker  nor  the  thought  of;  yet  wedon't 
seem  to  be  able  to  stop  it.  In  fact,  wp  are  often  proud 
of  our  achieve  nents  in  this  sort  of  self-punishment. 
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This  is  another  danger-signal.  Whenever  we  reach 
a  point  where  we  can't  let  go,  where  a  particuhir  sub- 
ject, like  Banquo's  ghost,  "will  not  down,"  or  where 
we  just  can't  stop  thin'King  about  things,  then  we 
have  lost  what  the  physiok»,„ists  call  our  power  of 
inhibition.  We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  beginning  to 
do  our  work  to  \)oot  advantage,  driving  our  intelli- 
gence with  the  maximum  of  friction  and  the  minimum 
of  speed,  and  that  a  "hot  box"  or  breakdown  of  some 
sort  is  looming  up  ahead  of  us.  So  long  as  we  are  mas- 
ters of  our  work,  we  do  it  well;  when  it  masters  us,  we 
do  it  badly  —  and  it 's  pretty  sure  to  do  us  badly 
sooner  or  later! 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  everything  —  even  for  su<  h 
an  unreasonable  thing  as  worrv'.  "As  the  bird  by  wan- 
dering and  the  swallow  by  flying,  so  the  curse,  cause- 
less, shall  not  come."  People  do  not  worrv'  out  of  sheer 
perversity  or  "pure  cussedness."  There  is  a  cause  some- 
where for  even  this  most  irrational  and  wasteful  of 
mental  habits.  Our  disimsitions,  perverse  and  deceitful 
aboveall  things  as  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  them, 
are  a  good  deal  like  horses.  They  will  not  jib,  or  balk, 
or  shy,  or  run  away  unless  they  have  In  .n  ill-treated, 
or  frightened,  or  overwt)rked,  or  are  diseased;  though, 
if  they  have  once  started  the  habit,  they  may  keep  it 
up  without  ad«'(juate  cause. 

If  we  "humans"  would  treat  our  bodies  as  well  and 
as  considerately  us  a  fanner  does  his  horses,  with  n-gu- 
lar  Iiours  for  meals,  with  wiiieli  no  stress  of  work  is 
allowed  to  interfere;  regular  sleej),  regular  gnxjming, 
and  plenty  of  ull  tlirce,  wc  s'nould  hear  little  of  worry 
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and  sleeplessness  and  neurasthenia,  and  get  just  as 
much  real  work  done. 

A  few  unfortunates  there  are,  both  men  and  horses, 
who  are  bom  with  "shi|)wrecky"  nervous  systems, 
and  these  furnish  the  worst  illustrations  of  causeless 
worrj',  of  persistent  gloomy  forebodings,  or,  with  u 
slightly  deeper  degree  of  defect,  of  shiftlessness,  per- 
versit^v,  and  even  crime.  Though  I  would  whisper  it 
with  bated  breath,  in  New  f>ngland,  worrv'  and  over- 
conscientiousness,  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  idle- 
ness and  shiftlessness  at  the  other,  are  usually  symp- 
toms of  disease  or  of  congenital  defect.  They  should 
be  treated  wilii  sympathy  and  medicine,  both  of  mind 
and  of  body,  instead  of  scolding  and  reprobation,  let 
alone  punishment. 

Worrj',  in  fact,  is  oftener  a  symptom  of  trouble  than 
a  cause.  A  perfectly  healthy  human  animal,  well  fed, 
well  rested,  and  worked  within  his  strength,  will  not 
worry  It  is  only  the  disordered  liver  that  "predicts 
<lamnation."  A  perfcrtly  healthy  man  does  not  know 
he  has  such  a  thing  as  a  digestion.  .\.  dysjjcptic  does 
not  know  that  he  has  anything  else. 

Life,  as  a  whole,  is  composed  of  at  least  nine  parts  of 
happiness  and  simshine  to  one  of  suffering  and  gloom. 
The  healthy  nn'nd  sees  it  in  its  normal  proportions. 
When  the  ten  per  cent  of  discomfort  begins  to  bulk 
larger  in  our  ctmsciousiiess  than  the  ninety  per  cent  of 
comfort,  it  is  a  sign  of  disea.se,  as  well  as  a  fruilfiil 
cjuisc  of  more  disease. 

Don't  .scold  your.'^elf  for  worrying  unnec-essarily,  or 
for  wanting  to  cri.'ss  bridges  befcsn'  vMn  i'i\y,)i'  f<>  thicni. 
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but  look  sharply  about  to  find  where  you  are  ill-treat- 
ing that  faithful,  devoted  slave  of  yours,  your  body. 
You  will  usually  find  that  you  have  given  him  good 
ground  for  revolt  and  for  causing  your  imagination  to 
play  jaundiced  tricks  with  you,  by  overwork,  by  under- 
feeding, by  lack  of  sleep,  and,  not  the  least  frequently 
by  lack  of  play,  that  literal  re-creaiion,  without  an 
abundance  of  which  no  life  can  be  kept  sound  and 
sweet. 

We  are  not  quite  so  sure  as  we  once  were  of  the  color 
of  sin,  but  we  do  know  something  about  the  chemistry 
of  worry.  For  it  is,  at  bottom,  not  simply  a  bad  mental 
habit  —  though  this  has  much  to  do  with  keeping  it 
up  —  nor  of  sheer  perversity,  nor  even  a  matter  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  a  question  of  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  blood  and,  indeed,  of  half  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  There  a  as  a  shrewd  substratum  of  truth 
in  the  ancient  quip  that  whether  life  is  worth  living  or 
not  depends  on  the  liver.  The  question  of  whether  a 
thing  which  can  be  done  only  once  shall  be  thought  of 
but  once,  or  reflected  upon  in  advance  sixteen  times 
with  foreboding,  and  thirty-two  times  afterward  with 
regret  or  misgiving,  is  largely  determined  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  liver  and  lungs  have  failed  to  clear  the 
blood  of  its  fatigue  poisons. 

Fatigue  is  now  known  to  be  produced  not  by  abso- 
lute exhaustion,  but  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
more  or  less  definite  poisonous  chemical  products  of 
the  activities  of  our  muscles  aiul  nerves.  Worrv  is  the 
result  of  a  dilute  chronic  fatigue.  It  may  even  be  chem- 
ically defined  as  the  psj'chic  reaction  of  somatic  satur- 
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ation  with  paralactic  acid  and  monosodic  phosphate. 
The  important  practical  bearing  of  this  is  that  in  order 
to  restore  a  fatigued  muscle  it  is  not  necessarj'  to  build 
up  anew  its  exhausted  strength  —  to  recharge  its  bat- 
tery.as  it  were — but  simply  to  wash  its  fatigue-poisons 
out  of  it. 

Let  a  frog's  muscle,  for  instance,  be  stimulated  to 
the  point  of  apparent  exhaustion;  then  simply  flushing 
out  its  blood-channels  with  salt  and  water,  through 
its  tiny  artery,  will  start  it  contracting  again  briskly; 
similarly  with  the  brain  that  is  suffering  from  nerve- 
fatigue  or  worry.  It  is  not  necessary  completely  to  re- 
build and  restore  its  energy,  but  simply  to  flush  the 
fatigue-poisons  out  of  it.  For  this  there  are  two  great 
agencies  —  rest  and  change  of  work! 

Sometimes  we  are  tired  out  all  over,  and  then  the 
only  remedy  is  rest,  preferably  in  the  form  of 

Tired  Xnturc's  swcot  restorer,  balmy  sleep! 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care. 

But  more  commonly  our  nervous  system  does  not  go  to 
pieces  all  at  once  like  the  "One-IIoss  Sliay,"  but  in 
streaks  and  in  sections.  Fatigue  is  generally  a  local 
issue  —  like  the  tariff. 

Often,  when  we  worrv',  we  are  not  tired  nt  all  in  the 
greater  part  of  our  bruin  and  of  our  body,  but  simply 
sick  and  wear>'  in  some  distant  and  insignificaTil  corner 
of  our  mind,  from  doing  some  monotonous  little  thing 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  until  we  are  ready  to 
shriek.  Sometimes  it  is  making  balances  come  right; 
sometimes  it  is  wriling'*your  esteemed  order  received" ; 
sometimes  it  is  p!an!=    g    meals  or  washing  dislic 
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WTiatever  it  is,  it  is  the  deadly  monotony  of  it,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  going  on  to  all  eternity,  which  is  racking 
your  nerves  to  the  shrieking  point.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  stop  it!  Stop  it,  just  to  show  that  you  can,  and  to 
discover  that  the  world  will  still  keep  on  going  round 
without  it. 

Worry'  is  waste.  As  a  matter  of  physiological  book- 
keeping, it  means  that  instead  of  simply  spending  upon 
an  action  the  exact  amount  of  mental  energy  which  is 
necessary  to  do  that  action  properly,  and  then  forget- 
ting it,  you  are  pouring  out  from  three  to  five  times  thi" 
necessary  minimum.  Your  excessive  labor  will  have 
no  useful  effect  whatever.  On  the  contrary',  it  is  cer- 
tain to  produce  perplexity  and  confusion,  making  you 
do  the  thing  aimed  at  worse  instead  of  better.  As 
Shakespeare  puts  it  in  regard  to  a  similar  emotion :  — 

Cowards  die  many  times  bt-foro  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  tiiste  of  death  but  once. 

Instead  of  being  prudent  and  commendable,  worrj' 
is  the  most  extravagant  and  expensive  habit  in  the 
world.  It  usually  means  cither  that  you  are  trying  to 
get  twenty  horse-power  work  out  of  a  twelve  horse- 
power machine,  or  that  you  are  rasping  and  gri.  Jing 
some  wretched  little  weak  spot  of  a  bearing  or  cog  into 
a  resistance  which  is  throwing  the  whole  macliini'  out 
of  gear.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases 
—  a  break-down,  either  sudden  and  fatal,  which  is 
rarest  and  most  merciful,  or,  more  co^inioiily,  a 
gradual  chronic  decay,  a  growing  old  before  your  time. 
Wor'    keeps  us  alive.   Worry  ages'  and  kills. 

Everj'  one  will  ndniit,  even  tlic  vorrier  himself,  that 
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it  is  unwis  to  worry.  The  remedy  would  appear  to  b-? 
childishly  simple  —  just  stop  it!  Bnt  there's  the  ru  j; 
you  try,  and  find  that  you  cau't.  Like  Mr.  Atkins,  in 
-Kipling's  ballad,  you  may  be  never  so  firmly  convinced 
that  "it  never  did  no  good  to  me  —  but  I  can't  stop  it 
if  I  tried." 

It  is  practically  useless  to  try  to  stop  worrying  by  an 
efiPort  of  the  will  —  you  must  remove  the  cause!  If 
your  jaundiced  and  bile-loaded  blood  floods  your  retina, 
making  the  sky  appear  green,  and  the  fan'^s  o'  your 
friends  a  sickly  yellov/,  it  is  little  use  assuring  yourself 
that  the  h*?avens  are  blue,  and  the  fctoes  of  your  child- 
ren rosy  and  fresh.  To  you  they  aie  green  and  livid, 
and  will  remain  so  until  the  bile  is  out  of  your  sys- 
tem. 

Of  the  two  great  causes  of  worrj',  j^  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  more  potent.  The  most  ."ul,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with,  is  the  attempt  to  get  more 
horse-power  out  of  your  engine  than  it  was  built  to 
develop.  Many  good  people  cling  to  the  delusion  that 
a  man  can  accomplish  almost  anything  that  he  wills  to, 
providing  that  he  wills  hard  .aid  persistently  enough. 
Perhaps  he  can,  in  ♦'..c  sense  I'lat  he  is  not  likely  to  will 
for  the  seventieth  time  unless  at  least  one  of  the  pre- 
vious sixty-nine  efi  ts  has  yieldc  d  him  some  measure 
of  success.  The  intensity  and  endurance  of  a  mms 
deterniintition  arc,  rouglily,  in  projiortion  to  the  rcsills 
he  is  getting. 

Ill  the  main,  it  has  been  proven  a  thousand  limes 
that  the  vast  majority  of  men  and  women  —  like  en- 
gines, or  horsed  —  have  certain  limits  of  achievemeul, 
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or  enduranr'-  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  pushed, 
except  for  temporary  spurts,  without  disaster.  But 
what  we  will  accept  for  the  m*iss  and  the  average,  we 
flatly  decline  to  apply  to  ourselves  We  are  eager  to 
believe  with  Professor  James  that  there  may  be  some- 
where, on  some  undiscovered  peak  of  Olympus,  "higher 
levels  of  energy,"  which  may  be  tapped  if  we  strain 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance,  and  then 
a  little  beyond.  If  such  levels  or  reservoirs  exist,  they 
are  as  yet  uncharted,  and  their  existence  entirely  un- 
suspected by  science. 

But  leaving  this  question  out  of  court  entirely,  the 
important  practical  fact  remains,  that,  whatever  our 
indu'idual  possibilities,  we  are  not  getting  the  best  out  of 
them  by  overdriving  ourselves. 

Purely  commercial  bodies  that  handle  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses,  such  as  transportation  and  express  com- 
panies, discovered  years  ago  that,  just  as  a  matter  of 
cold  cash,  and  profit  and  loss,  it  pays  not  merely  to 
feed  horses  well  and  give  them  plenty  of  rest,  but  to 
work  them  well  under  their  full  strength.  In  that  way 
eight  or  ten  years'  service  can  be  got  out  of  a  team  that 
would  otherwise  break  down  and  be  sold  to  the  peddler 
in  five  or  six  years. 

Similarly,  manufacturing  companies,  especially  those 
who  have  regard  for  a  steady  product  of  uniform  qual- 
ity, and  sustaining  a  high  reputation  in  the  market, 
have  found  that  it  pays  in  actual  dividends  not  merely 
to  provide  for  the  proper  housing  and  sanitation  of 
their  workers,  and  to  pay  them  good  wages,  but  to 
shorten  Ihcir  hours  of  work  and  provide  gardens,  parks, 
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theatres,  play-grounds,  and  clubs  for  their  proper  re- 
creation and  healthful  amusement. 

Therefore,  if  you  find  that  you  are  overdriving  your- 
self, chat  you  are  taking  your  work  home  with  you,  that 
you  can't  net  your  mind  off  it,  that  you  begin  to  doubt 
your  ability  to  got  through  with  it,  pull  yourself  to- 
gether and  take  >.ock!  If  the  work  in  its  entirety  is  too 
much  for  you,  try  to  change  to  some  other  field  of  ac- 
tivity better  adapted  to  your  powers,  or  get  back  to  the 
soil.  If  you're  a  misfit,  a  round  peg  in  a  square  hole, 
don't  betooproud  to  reccgnize  your  mistake.  Achange 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  constant  friction 
and  ultimate  failure,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ever- 
i'^creasing  efficiency  and  success  on  the  other. 

If,  as  will  oftener  be  the  easy,  you  have  got  into  a 
bad  or  wasteful  way  of  doing  your  Vv  ork,  think  over  the 
situr  tion.  Get  a  short  vacation,  if  jou  can,  to  change 
the  taste  in  your  mouth,  no  matter  where  you  go;  the  i 
•  Ian  your  day  so  as  to  get  plenty  of  lime  f  jr  your  meals 
-nd  digestion  afterward,  and  plenty  of  sleep.  Observe 
your  holidays  as  holidays,  as  religiously  as  you  do  your 
work-days,  let  nothing  interfere  with  your  play  and 
your  hours  in  the  country. 

In  short,  plan  to  put  and  keep  yourself  in  condition 
to  do  the  laiejest  amount  of  work  of  which  you  are 
capable,  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  The  beauty 
of  this  method  of  work  is  that  your  capacity,  instead  of 
diminishing  under  it,  w;!l  steadily  increase,  and  your 
task  become  easier  for  you  instead  of  harder,  not  merely 
up  to  forty  years  of  age,  but  up  to  sixty  or  sixty-five. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  us  much  oftener  happens, 
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your  worrj'  is  a  sign  not  of  "all-over"  weariness,  but 
of  local  or  partial  fatigue,  then  the  remedy  is  easier. 
There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  IMulvaney 's  remark  to 
the  raw  recruit:  "An'  remimber,  me  son,  a  soljeron 
the  marrch  is  no  betther  than  his  feet." 

The  breakdown  of  a  single  '-og  in  our  body  mechan- 
ism, from  deadly  and  relentless  overstrain,  will  throw 
the  entire  machine  out  of  gear  just  as  completely  as  a 
broken  piston.  In  most  lives  it  is  the  deadly  monotony, 
the  everlasting  daily  doing  of  little  things,  that  wears 
and  kills,  rather  than  overrush  oi  overstrain. 

We  often  speak  of  worry  and  of  inst^nity  as  if  they 
were  modern  diseases,  utterly  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
two  thirds  of  the  primitive  superstitions  and  religions 
were  pure  products  of  worry  and  baseless  fear;  and 
that  to-day  peasants  and  day-laborers  contribute  the 
highest  percentage  of  their  numbers  to  the  wards  of 
our  insane  asylums. 

It  is  really  appalling,  when  we  come  to  consider  it 
broadly  —  the  narrowness,  the  monotony,  the  everlast- 
ing repetition  of  average  workaday  life;  the  prospect 
of  performing  the  ame  petty  duties  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year,  with  nothing  to 
end  it  short  of  the  Great  Sleep.  Variety  is  not  merely 
the  spice  of  life,  but  its  sa1»  the  very  essence  of  its 
continuance.  Intelligent  rec  ,.:ition,  interests  outside 
of  the  daily  grind,  changes  of  scene  —  these  are  not 
merely  luxuries,  they  are  necessaries  of  life. 

Not  only  will  no  child  grow  up  healtliy  without  play, 
but  no  grown-uj)  will  remain  so  without  it.  If  one 
section  of  your  imwcrs  lias  become  scif-poisoned  uud 
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narcotized  from  overwork,  and  anotlier  paralyzed  from 
utter  lack  of  use,  what  wonder  that  you  are  half  dead, 
and  begin  to  worry  about  the  probable  demise  of  the 
other  half!    Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  bv  civin'' 
the  unused  side  of  you  a  romp  and  a  chance  to  keep 
alive,  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  flushing  the 
fatigue-poisons,  which  make  all  the  handwritings  on 
the  wall  spell  disaster,  out  of  the  overused  side  of  you. 
I  think  that  few  men  adequately  realize  the  deadly 
monotony  and  endless  trivial  repetition  of  much  of  the 
life  of  their  wives  and  sisters  and  daughters.    They 
themselves  have  their  business  interests,  their  daily 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  their  trips 
to  i)urchase  goods  and  raw  material,  to  visit  customers, 
to  attend  their  national  and  State  associations.    The 
town  or  section  of  the  city  in  which  they  live  has  been 
selected  as  ;       Nest  or  most  available  i)lace  for  the 
prosecution  of  th    r  business,  but  it  may  be  anything 
but  ideal  as  a  place  to  make  a  home,  or  to  find  con- 
genial society  and  healthful  companionships  and  sur- 
roundings for  their  wives  and  chi'lren. 

The  average  American  man  is  devotedly  kind  and 
even  generous  to  his  wife  and  family,  but  he  often  fails 
to  understand  how  a  home,  which  to  him  is  a  delightful 
place  to  rest  and  refresh  himself  for  i.he  real  struggle  of 
life  outside,  may  become  a  place  v>:  deadly  monotony 
to  be  tied  up  in  all  day  long  by  an  unceasing  round  of 
duties;  the  net  result  and  highest  achievement  of  years 
of  unceasing  work  being  simply  to  keep  the  house- 
hold fed,  the  <'lotlies  mended  and  clean,  and  the  carpets 
and  curtains  respectable. 
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Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  families  where  the 

brood  has  been  reared  and  the  children  successfully 

started  for  themselves  in  life.   The  man's  business  and 

work  still  occupy  and  interest  him.  He  is  still  making 

plans  for  the  future  and  enjoying  the  successes  of  the 

past.  His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  feel,  after 

the  strain  of  motherhood  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 

training  of  the  family  are  over,  that  the  keenest  of  her 

life-interests  has,  for  a  time  at  least,  gone  out.     The 

routine  of  household  existence  begins  to  pall  upon  her; 

she  begins  to  worry,  to  brood,  to  lose  her  appetite,  to 

develop  symptoms  of  illness,  real  or  imaginary. 

She  needs  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  harness  for  a 
few  months;  to  se  something  of  the  great  wc  Id  out- 
side of  her  own;  to  get  a  fresh  grip  on  life,  which  will 
enable  her  to  transfer  to  the  world  at  large  the  interests 
and  the  care  which  have  been  concentrated  upon  her 
children.  Whenever  your  wife  begins  to  worry,  buy 
the  tickets  and  tell  her  to  pack  up  for  a  trip  to  the  great 
city,  to  the  country,  to  Europe,  to  the  South,  to  the 

opera  season,  to  some  art  exhibition  or  convention 

any  of  these  is  better  than  a  sanatorium,  and  may  save 
months  of  drugging  and  dosing  at  home. 

The  best  and  only  cure  for  worry  is  to  live  an  active, 
interested,  vigorous,  cheerful  life,  with  plenty  of  inter- 
ests outside  of  your  daily  work  and  in  other  people  as 
well  as  yourself  and  with  full  recognition  of  the  gospel 
of  play.  Keep  up  your  interests,  your  work,  and  your 
hobbies,  and  you  will  seldom  worr>',  and  never  realize 
that  you  're  old  —  until  you  're  one  day  suddenly  dead. 


CHAPTER  X 


HEADS  AND  HAIR:    WHY  WE  GROW  BALD 

WE  were  all  more  or  less  bald  once  and  did  not 
mind  it  much,  yet  the  fear  that  we  may  be  so 
again  fills  us  with  panic  and  haunts  us  like  a  night- 
mare. We  an-  sure  that  the  loss  of  our  locks  will  spoil 
our  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  us  then  that  we  were  much  better 
looking  than  we  have  ever  been  since. 

It  is  really  curious  how  warmly  attached  we  have 
become  to  our  hair.  The  other  earmarks  of  our 
"second  childhood "  — the  failing  sight,  the  disap- 
pearing teeth,  the  shriveling  muscles  —  we  look  for- 
ward to  with  comparative  equanimity,  or  at  least  with 
resignation;  but  the  thought  of  the  loss  of  our  hair 
stirs  us  to  wild  revolt  at  once.  We  may  become  old 
and  feeble,  but  we  will  not  be  a  guy!  Gray  hairs  are 
dignified,  noetic,  even  picturesque;  but  the  bald  pate, 
whicn  ^  just  as  beautifully  as  they  do  and  with  a 

warmer.  ..er  tint,  is  a  thing  of  horror  which  is  ta- 
boo in  art  and  anathema  in  literature  —  save  in  the 
Sunday  supplement.  Yet,  *:,  the  dispassionate  eye, 
one  is  quite  as  much  like  a  crown  of  glory  as  the  other. 
The  singular  feature  is  that  our  eyes,  our  teeth,  and 
our  thews  and  sinews  are  of  great  utility  and  most 
vit.al  importance  to  us,  while  our  hair  has  b  eu 
no  earthly  use,  but  rather  a  constant  source  of  care 
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and  responsibility.  Think  of  the  years  that  we  have 
spent  in  brushing  it,  the  nerve  rack  of  keeping  it  "up," 
the  incubatorfuls  of  eggs  that  have  been  wasted  in 
shampooing  it,  and  the  forluucs  squandered  apon  hair- 
revivers,  scalp-tonics,  and  beauty -i>..flors!  Small  won- 
der that  the  ascetics  of  every  age,  priest  and  puritan 
alike,  have  agreed  upon  one  thing,  that  this  useless 
and  extravagantly  expensive  nimbus  of  ours  should  be 
cut  short,  or  shaved  off  altogether. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  entire  problem  of 
baldness;  namely,  the  human  hair  having  no  known 
utility  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
its  development,  we  know  neither  what  to  do  to  "exer- 
cise" it,  so  to  speak,  and  in  thai  ^'ay  restore  its  vigor, 
nor  how  to  modify  its  conditions  so  as  to  promote  its 
growth  in  any  special  and  effective  way.  Its  positive 
diseases  the  recent  progress  of  medical  science  has  p"t 
largely  under  our  control,  provided  the  remedies  be  ap- 
plied early  enough.  But  we  must  frankly  confess  that 
in  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  the  tendency  to 
premature  loss  of  the  hair  is  something  of  which  we 
know  neither  the  cause  nor  the  cure. 

The  situation  is  far  more  encouraging  than  it  was  a 
couple  of  decades  ago  and  may  be  roughly  summed  up 
to  the  effect  that  one  third  of  all  cases  of  premature 
loss  of  the  hair  can  be  cured,  one  third  can  be  pre- 
vented from  getting  any  worse,  and  one  third  are  almost 
unaffected  })y  treatment.  This  is  perhaps  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  the  ancient  classitic.it ion  of  diseases  of 
the  skin  under  three  heads:  those  that  sulphur  will 
cure,  those  that  tar  will  cure,  and  those  that  the  devil 
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himself  cannot  cure.  But  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  sj 
at  present. 

This,  however,  is  significant  of  the  general  vagueness 
and  inadequacy  of  our  knowledge  concerning  baldness. 
In  fact,  we  huve  not  even  succeeded  in  agreeing  upon  a 
definif'on  of  it.  It  is,  of  course,  obviously  divisible  into 
two  great  classes  —  the  natural  or  senile,  which  comes 
as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  approaching  old  age,  and  the 
unnatural  or  premature.   It  is  but  natural  that  with 
declining  years  thf  hair  of  the  head  should  waste  and 
fall  away,  as  do  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  notably 
the  teeth  and  the  epithelium  of  the  special  senses;  but 
authorities  are  not  agreed  even  as  to  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  time  for  this  loss  of  hair  to  take 
place,  some  placing  it  as  late  as  sixty  years  and  others 
as  early  as  thirty-6ve.    It  is  a  matter  of  individual 
peculiarity,  like  teeth,  sight,  and  hearing;  but,  roughly 
speaking,  the  average  man  has  a  right  to  expect  to 
keep  his  "thatch",  unimpaired  until  forty-five,  and 
little  right  to  complain  of  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
verse if  it  begins  to  "thin  out"  after  fifty. 

We  have  no  figures  of  any  real  value  showing  the 
actual  prevalence  of  baldness  in  a  community  either  as 
a  whole  or  in  different  classes  and  sexes.  Stiitements 
upon  these  points  must  be  altogether  in  the  nature  of 
estimates;  and  an  estimate  is  based  only  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  the  estimator.  The  records  of  our  hospitals, 
even  of  those  especially  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  skin, 
at  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  many  sucli 
cases,  give  us  no  help  whatever,  inasmuch  us  a  large 
percentage  of  the  bald  accept  their  condition  with  in- 
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differencr  or  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  would  never 
dream  of  going  to  a  hospital  or  of  consulting  a  physi- 
cian in  reference  to  it;  while  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  do  resent  the  condition  and  endeavor  to  cure  it 
turn  for  relief  to  the  advertisements  and  the  beauty- 
parlors.  So  that  we  have  absolutely  no  adequate  data 
at  hand  from  which  to  decide  the  question,  first, 
whether  baldness  is  increasing;  and  second,  whether  it 
is  more  common  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  than  in 
the  lower,  or  among  brain-workers  than  among  muscle- 
workers. 

As  usual,  however,  in  matters  where  accurate  know- 
ledge is  lacking,  popular  conviction  is  abundant  and 
has  no  doubts  whatever  about  the  question.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  every-day  conversation  to  hear 
the  statements  that  the  hair  and  the  teeth  of  civilized 
man  are  going  to  the  dogs  together,  and  that  at  the 
present  rate  the  race  will  soon  be  both  bald  and  tooth- 
less. There  are  few  things  more  firmly  held  as  articles 
of  popular  faith  than  the  belief  that  there  is  some  sort 
of  antagonism  between  hair  and  brains,  that  the  more 
highly  the  tissues  inside  the  skull  are  devi-loped  the 
more  likely  are  those  upon  its  exterior  to  fade  and  dis- 
appear. I  regret  to  disturb  this  latter  conviction,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  chief  consolations  of  the  bald- 
headed.  "There  are  two  things,  sir,  that  you  never 
saw  —  a  red-headed  nigger  and  a  l)aldhea(le(l  fool!" 
Or  a<  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  head  had  come  through 
his  hair  at  an  indecorously  early  age,  e\|)lained  it, 
"'T  is  the  burning  brain  beneath."  There  is,  however, 
nt»  \aiid  and  uaequate  evidence  for  this  '(clirf,  and 
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there  are  several  straws  which  appear  to  point  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

In  the  first  place,  while  it  seems  probable,  both  upon 
a  priori  grounds  and  from  such  evidence  as  we  possess, 
that  baldness  is  somewhat  less  common  among  savages 
who  still  regard  long  hair  as  an  adornment  in  both 
sexes,  and  whose  scalps  are  continuously  exp)Osed  to 
the  elements,  the  aair  thus  actually  being  of  some  func- 
tional use  as  a  protection  for  the  head,  there  can 
nevertheless  be  no  question  that  from  a  very  early 
stage  of  civilization,  certainly  from  the  dawn  of  litera- 
ture, the  term  "baldhead"  has  been  in  common  use 
as  an  expression  of  scorn  and  derision.  Moreover,  the 
condition  is  referred  to  in  the  earliest  proverbs  of  many 
literatures  and  races,  always  as  an  undesirable,  but  by 
no  means  unusual,  consummation. 

Then,  too,  wigs  have  been  in  common  use  all  over 
the  world  from  a  ver\'  early  stage  of  civilization.  >'uch 
of  their  vogue  must  probably  be  ascribed  to  ideas  of 
ornamentation  and  ceremonial,  the  effect  produced  by 
them  being  considered  more  becoming  and  more  digni- 
fied than  that  of  the  natural  liair,  as  was  still  the  case 
within  the  memory'  of  our  own  grandparents.  Yet  the 
"digs"  that  have  l)con  made  at  them  and  at  their 
wearers  from  a  very  early  period  (the  joke,  for  in- 
stance, of  tlie  elderly  beau  with  the  curly,  raven  locks, 
whose  wig  is  dragged  from  his  head  by  the  fish-hook  of 
the  irrepressible  younger  brother,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Nebuchadnezzar)  cleiirly  indicate  that,  while  originally 
used  as  additional  decorations,  they  quickly  became 
adapted  to  concealing  defects  beUfulh;  while  fringes. 
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switches,  bangs,  false  fronts,  and  "rats"  have  fo  med 
a  part  of  the  toilet  accessories  uf  the  gentler  sex  from 
the  days  of  the  PjTamids. 

The  other  belief,  that  baldness  is  more  common 
among  brain-workers  and  in  the  upper  or  educated 
classes  than  in  the  lower,  is  equally  devoid  of  substan- 
tial basis.  Of  course  the  records  of  any  specialist  in  the 
diseases  of  the  scalp  would  show  that  a  vast  majority 
of  those  who  consulted  hii.i  on  the  condition  of  their 
hair  were  of  the  wealthier,  and  hence  more  highly  edu- 
cated, classes;  but  this  is  because  these  classes  take 
this  condition  most  seriously  and  have  money  to  spend 
on  attempts  at  its  cure.  Similarly  this  same  specialist 
will  state  that  he  has  a  larger  percentage  of  cases  of 
baldness  among  his  private  patients  than  he  has  in  his 
hospital  clinics;  but  for  the  same  reason  this  fact  means 
nothing  whatever  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
the  condition  in  these  two  stxial  strata.  Any  one,  how- 
ever, can  assure  himself  by  a  few  days'  observation 
that  baldness  quite  frequently  occurs  at  an  abnor- 
mally early  age  among  farmers,  (lay-lal)orers,  sail- 
ors, fishermen,  and  workingmen  of  all  descriptions; 
though  perhaps  it  is  a  trifle  more  common  among  those 
of  sedeiitarv'  occupations  juid  among  brain-workers. 

At  all  events  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
belief  that  there  is  no  ade«iuate  basis  for  our  fears  tluit 
the  hair  of  civilized  man  is  (kM>med,  or  tha*  '  ildness  is 
increasing  in  any  ver>'  marked  degree,  or  (Kit  the  con 
ditions  of  civilization  are  unfavorable  to  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  hair, 

Oneof  tlie  things  tlial  t"irst  iedustodoubt  tlie  reality 
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of  this  alleged  increase  of  baldness  was  the  utter  worth- 
lessness  and  inadequacy  of  most  of  the  explanations 
which  were  advanced  to  account  for  it.  The  common 
impression  which  associates  our  thinning  locks  with  the 
wearing  of  unventilated  and  tight-fitting  hats,  for  in- 
stance, was  exploded  long  ago.  The  class  of  men  who 
wear  their  hats  most  continuously  are  the  outdoor 
laborers  —  farmers,  fishermen,  etc.  —  among  whom 
baldness  certainly  is  no  more  common  than  among 
indoor  work<'rs  and  city-dwellers.  Ascribing  it  to  the 
pressure  of  the  ^i;  '.ti  of  the  hard  hat,  whether  derby  or 
chimney-pot,  upon  the  temporal  arteries  is  little  better 
than  fiction,  inasmuch  as  these  arteries  do  not  supply 
the  region  of  the  scalp  in  which  baldness  first  appears. 
The  alleged  lack  of  ventilation  from  tight  and  almost 
water-proof  materials  is  equally  absurd,  because  the 
average  city-dwelling  male  wears  a  hat  for  only  two  or 
three  hours  out  of  the  twenty  four;  and  in  its  power  of 
cutting  off  air  and  light  and  producing  a  sodden,  ill- 
ventilated  condition  of  the  scalj)  a  hat  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  compared  with  the  coiled  mass  of  hair  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  artificial  additions  thereto)  worn 
for  at  least  fourteen  or  sixteen  lK)urs  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  by  tin  gentler  sex. 

Finally,  while  the  head-gear  of  the  civilized  male  is 
far  from  rationalized,  yet  for  unwholesomeness  and 
uncleanliiiess  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  horrible 
coiffures,  bonnets,  turbans,  cU-.,  worn  by  savage  or 
semi-civilized  men.  As  a  inaiier  of  fact,  never  in  the 
history  of  the  race  has  the  human  sculj)  been  kept  in  a 
cleaner,  more  wholesome,  and  more  healthful  eondi- 
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tion  than  it  is  on  the  male  head  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. So,  instead  of  dreading  a  further  deterioration  of 
the  hair,  we  should  ujwn  a  prio- ;  grounds  expect  a 
steady  and  continuous  improve mtiit  in  its  he«!lh  and 
vigor. 

Although  there  is  still  a  plentiful  lack  of  positive  in- 
format'  n  upon  the  point,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  of 
those  \i  .1)  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  baldness  is 
distinctly  less  common  among  women  than  among 
men.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
that  enshroud  the  gentler  sex.  If  the  extreme  length  of 
the  hair  and  its  consequent  distance  from  the  centre  of 
nutrition,  the  alleged  drag  upon  the  roots,  and  the 
prevention  of  proi)er  ventilation  and  the  cooling  of  the 
scalp  count  for  anything,  we  should  certainly  expect 
absence  or  failure  of  the  hair  to  be  far  more  common 
among  women  than  among  men.  While  it  becomes 
any  mere  man  to  speak  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
diffidence"  upon  such  a  mysterious  and  deceptive  sub- 
ject, yet  we  will  probably  be  safe  in  stating  that  at 
least  three  times  as  many  men  as  women  become  bald, 
l)olh  prematurely  and  naturally.  Scientific  derma- 
tciogists  are  i)rHOtically  agreed  that,  while  a  grec' 
many  women  ctmsult  them  for  real  or  imaginai 
thinning  and  loss  of  the  hair,  this  thinning  is  far  less 
common  than  among  men,  and  that  positive,  abso- 
lute baldness  of  tlie  billiard-l)all  type  is  decidedly  rare 
among  tlieni.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  also  a  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes  as  to  the  region  in  wliieh  this 
thinning  and  fulling  of  the  hair  begins  and  chiefly 
occurs,  in  man  this  being  almost  invariably  the  vertex 
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where  the  natural  whorl  shows  itself  in  the  hair,  or 
some  portion  of  the  rrown  of  the  head.  In  women  it  is 
the  temples  and  hair-line  above  the  forehead.  These 
regions  are  sui)plied  by  different  arteries  but  this  gives 
us  no  light  on  the  problem,  as  there  is  no  known  or  con- 
ceivable reason  why  the  temporal  arteries  should  first 
fail  to  nourish  their  region  of  the  scalp  in  the  female 
and  the  occipital  and  the  frontal  arteries  in  the  male. 
The  only  explanation  which  las  been  offered  is  a 
somewhat  curious  and,  ut  first  sight,  rather  far- 
fetched one,  and  yet  one  which  on  biological  grounds 
has  considerable  weight.  This  is  based  upon  the  uni- 
versally recognized  anthropological  fact  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  human  hair  is  not  utility,  but  ornament- 
ation. It  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  what  are  known 
its  the  ornamental,  or  secondarv  sexual  characters, 
such  as  the  plumes  and  coloring  of  l)irds,  the  mane  of 
the  lion,  the  antlers  of  stags,  etc.  While  it  has  a  cer- 
tain small  degree  of  utility  as  a  protection  for  the 
crown  of  the  head,  it  is  i)crfectly  obvious  that  this 
function  would  have  been  just  as  effectually  served  by 
a  shor*,  thick,  mossy  growth,  not  to  exceed  an  inch  or 
two  ;n  length.  Moreover,  in  the  |)rocess  of  develop- 
ment in  length  and  consequent  capacity  for  orna- 
mentiition,  it  has,  so  to  sjMJak,  deliberately  y<tl  rid  of 
the  element  most  important  for  the  puri)ose  of  pro- 
tection against  either  wet  or  cold,  that  is  the  so- 
called  under-fur.  or  pelagr,  wiiich  is  present  in  the 
coat  of  iilmost  every  other  h.'iir-covered  animal,  reach- 
ing the  highest  degree  of  «.»vVolopment  in  such  fur- 
bearers  as  t!ie  mink  and  the  seal.  Traces  of  this  under- 
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coat  or  true  fur  appear  upon  the  human  scalp  at 
an  early  stage  of  its  development,  but  are  lost  com- 
pletely in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the  im- 
mensely elongated  permanent  hair.  It  might  also  be 
noted  incidentally  that  the  hair  of  the  human  head  is 
practically  an  entirely  new  development,  like  nothing 
else  in  the  animal  kingdom,  so  that  its  pedigree  is  a 
short  one,  and  this  may  account  in  some  degree  for  its 
marked  instability. 

That  hair  was  regarded  chiefly  as  an  ornament  by 
primitive  races  needs  no  argument  from  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  familiarity  with  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  any  tribe  of  savages.  Our  Indian  braves,  for 
instance,  spend  '  o  end  of  time  in  braiding  and  greasing 
their  long  black  h.Ar,  and  in  decorating  it  with  feathers, 
wampum,  coins,  and  primitive  jewelry  of  all  sorts. 
Even  such  a  highly  civilized  race  as  the  Greeks,  it  will 
be  remembered,  combed  and  braided  their  long  hair  as 
a  solemn,  ceremonial  i)reparation  for  battle.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  in  the  least  necessarj*  to  go  back  to  savager>'  for 
proof  of  the  fact  that  our  hair  is  regarded  chiefly  in  the 
light  of  an  ornament,  for  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
harm  done  l)y  the  most  com[>Iete  denudation  of  our 
scalps  is  tiio  injury  to  our  vanity  and  self-love.  It  is  the 
abject  fear  of  what  we  will  l(K)k  like  and  how  the  small 
boy  upon  the  street  will  jeer  at  us,  when  we  are  bald 
and  shiny,  that  spurs  us  to  spend  millions  upon  hair- 
tonics. 

Here,  however,  a  marked  difference  l)etween  the 
sexes  conies  in.  While  among  savages  and  races  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  civilization,  as  late  indeed  as  the  love- 
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locks  of  the  Cavaliers,  man  as  well  as  woman  prized 
and  cultivated  long  tresses  as  a  mark  of  beauty  and  of 
dignity,  for  many  generations  now  the  majority  of  the 
sterner  sex  have  thiown  away  such  vanities  and  re- 
duced themselves  te  a  more  or  less  "crop  head"  con- 
dition —  not,  of  course,  because  we  think  hair  is  more 
becoming  when  vorn  a  la  blacking-brush,  but  simply 
that  we  have  abandoned  in  disgust  all  hope  of  com- 
peting with  the  gentler  sex  in  the  matter  of  beauty. 
Why  we  should  have  so  tamely  surrendered  our  birth- 
right is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  for  by 
all  the  rules  of  precedent  and  historv'  we  were  entitled 
to  regard  ourselves  as  the  ornamental  sex,  as  indeed 
is  still  the  case  almost  everj'where  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom. 

However  this  may  be,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  is 
that,  we  having  for  so  many  years  scorned  our  birth- 
right, and  human  hair  having  become  entirely  orna- 
mental and  practically  useless  since  the  invention  of 
hats  and  caps,  our  wise  and  parsimonious  Mother 
Nature,  with  the  rigid  economy  which  distinguishes 
her,  has  turned  to  other  and  more  profitable  uses  the 
energj'  which  she  formerly  devoted  to  growing  the 
male  hair  long  and  keeping  it  on,  and  we  lift  up  our 
voices  in  dismay  when  we  find  ourselves  bald  before 
our  time.  While  wonuin,  who  has  never  for  a  moment 
abandoned  her  claim  to  a  wealth  of  hair  as  her  princi- 
pal crown  of  glorv,  has  ex])erienced  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptural  prediction  that  unto  her  that  hath  shall  be 
given. 

Practically,  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  there  is 
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this  great  difference  between  the  sexes:  While  baldness 
in  a  man  is  no  especial  addition  to  his  beauty  or  at- 
tractiveness, it  in  no  way  interferes  with  his  success  in 
life,  including  the  most  important  part  of  it  from  a 
racial  point  of  view,  the  finding  of  an  attractive  and 
desirable  mate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  woman  who 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  life  should  become  bald 
would  have  the  greatest  possible  diflBculty  in  finding  a 
mate,  or  in  keeping  him  afterward  if  she  should  secure 
him  under  false  pretenses.  So  that,  racially  speaking, 
any  hereditarj'  tendency  to  premature  baldness  in 
women  would  be  apt  to  die  out  with  great  swiftness. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  there  is  practically  no 
real  danger  of  more  than  one  woman  in  a  thousand 
losing  a  larger  percentage  of  her  hair  than  can  be  com- 
pletely concealed  by  the  kindly  assistance  of  art;  while 
on  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  who  endeavor  to 
rethatch  themselves  and  a.s.iume  a  juvenility  if  they 
have  it  not,  a  wig  is  unmistakably  a  wig,  even  at  forty 
rods. 

But  what  consolation  is  there  in  this  for  the  bald  and 
the  near-bald.''  They  are  concerned 

About  de  Ii.i'r  dnt  is  n't  dar 
An'  why  de  ha'r  am  missin', 

as  the  darkies  sing  about  the  possum's  tail.  Even  if 
it  be  an  evolutionarv  tendency,  they  want  it  stopped, 
if  such  a  thing  be  possible.  The  outlook  is  not  nearly 
so  hopeless  as  might  be  supposed,  although  of  course 
it  is  obvious  that  in  a  condition  of  whose  causation  we 
have  so  little  accurate  knowledge  we  cannot  nay  much 
that  is  positive  or  definite  in  regard  to  its  cure.  More- 
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over,  each  individual  case  of  baldness  will  depend  very 
largely  upon  personal,  individual  factors,  such  as 
heredity,  life  habits,  and  general  nutrition,  and  these 
can  be  elucidated  and  dealt  with  only  through  a  thor- 
ough and  careful  examination  and  study  by  a  compe- 
tent expert.  Broadly  and  loosely,  however,  it  may  be 
stated  that  while  a  certain  natural  tendency,  often 
hereditary,  is  at  work  in  a  large  percentage  of  all  cases 
of  baldness,  whether  actually  premature  or  merely 
excessive  for  the  years  attained,  this  tendency  is  often 
markedly  aggravated  by  certain  individual  or  acci- 
dental conditions,  the  removal  of  which  will  markedly 
check  or  even  arrest  the  process  altogether.  Nature 
has  not  the  slightest  sense  of  fair  play,  or  the  faintest 
scruple  against  hitting  a  man  or  a  tissue,  when  he  or  it  is 
down.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  organ  or  region  of  the 
body  whose  vitality  is  lowered  in  any  way,  or  which 
shows  any  tendency  to  decline,  this  is  precisely  the  one 
that  will  suffer  most  heavily  in  any  disturbance  of  the 
general  health.  Moreo^'er,  those  tissues  and  structures, 
such  as  the  hair,  the  nails,  the  teeth,  and  the  skin, 
which  are  farthest  from  the  centre  of  circulation  are,  so 
to  speak,  like  the  outposts  of  an  army,  verv  likely  to 
have  their  supplies  cut  off  or  their  communications 
interrupted.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  familiar 
fact  that  the  hair,  even  in  those  who  show  no  sj)ecial 
tendency  to  baldness,  will  fall  out  more  rapidly  than 
normal,  lose  its  lustie,  and  become  thin  and  sparse  in 
many  different  distiubanc«'s  of  the  general  health.  In 
fevers,  of  course,  it  may  be  lost  completely,  but  this 
form  of  baldness,  fortunately,  is  almo.  t  never  perma- 
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nent.  The  hair  almost  invariably  grows  in  again  and 
may  even  be  improved  by  the  accidental  shedding, 
although  in  some  cases  its  quality  and  thickness  are 
permanently  impaired.  So  that  our  dermatological  ex- 
perts find  not  a  few  cases  of  falling  hair,  particularly  in 
women,  which  can  be  completely  checked  by  correcting 
errors  primarily  of  the  digestion  and  secondarily  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

In  another  considerable  class  the  chief  aggravation 
of  the  tendency  comes  from  the  invasion  of  the  weak- 
ened scalp  and  dwindling  hair-follicles  by  some  form  of 
bacillus  or  bacterium.  Contrary  to  popular  impress- 
ion, however,  these  germs  are  comparatively  seldom 
the  primary  or  chief  cause  of  baldness.  The  healthy 
hair  has  a  surprising  degree  of  resistance  to  bacterial 
and  parasitic  invasion.  Indeed,  in  young  life,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  even  the  mcst  furious  attacks  of  parasitic 
organisms  proauce  more  than  temporary  baldness. 
Some  of  these  are  both  distressing  and  disgusting  in 
their  effects,  and  may  even  .ffect  the  general  health 
through  the  suppurative  processes  which  they  set  up 
in  the  scalp,  yet  they  comparatively  seldom  produce 
even  temporary'  loss  of  hair.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  is  that  produced  by  the  familiar  ringworm  {Tiru  7) 
of  early  life.  So  that,  while  in  a  certain  percentaf,'e  of 
cases  the  progress  of  the  condition  can  be  checked  by 
the  ai)plication  of  appropriate  remedies  to  destroy  the 
microbial  organisms  present,  the  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion of  strong  antiseptics  and  germicides  to  the  scalp  is 
not  only  useless,  but  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good, 
as  most  of  these  are  highly  irritating  to  living  tissues. 
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In  short,  the  main  hope  of  stopping  the  advance  of 
baldness  Hes  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  general 
health  and  vigor,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
scalp  and  the  hair  in  a  clean,  antiseptic,  well- ventilated 
condition.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  rewards  of 
virtue  are  no  more  certain  in  this  realm  than  in  any 
other.  Many  a  man  who  keeps  his  scalp  as  clean  as  a 
fresh-laundered  table-cloth,  and  his  bodily  health  in 
perfect  condition,  will  still  find  himself  the  victim  of 
an  aggressive  and  progressive  baldness.  Indeed,  the 
actual  condition  of  the  scalp  and  of  the  hair  has  very 
much  less  to  do  with  the  health  of  the  latter  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  The  bulbs  of  the  roots  of  the  hair 
go  down  completely  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
fatty  layer  which  lies  between  it  and  the  skull,  and  the 
thing  that  to  the  expert  eye  is  really  significant  of  the 
prosf>ect  as  to  progress  or  cure  in  a  particular  case  is 
not  the  condition,  or  color,  or  cleanliness  of  the  scalp, 
but  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  this  fatty  layer  which 
underlies  it.  So  long  as  this  is  present  and  the  scalp  is 
freely  movable  over  the  skull,  there  is  hope  of  restoring 
a  reasonable  growth  of  hair;  but  when  this  fat  has  been 
absorbed  and  the  shiny  scalp  sticks  as  closely  to  the 
skull  as  the  cover  on  a  baseball,  the  outlook  is  practi- 
cally hopeless.  This,  of  course,  shows  at  once  the 
futility  of  most  of  the  local  applications  tc  and  mani- 
pulations of  the  scalp,  from  which  it  suffers  untold  tor- 
ments in  those  who  are  or  imagine  themselves  to  be 
becoming  bald. 

Most  of  the  remedies  which  are  so  confidently  be- 
lieved in  and  applied  to  the  scalp  have  about  as  much 
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effect  upon  the  vigor  of  the  hair  as  they  would  have 
if  rubbed  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet.    No  known  local 
applications  or  manipulations  are  capable  of  increas- 
ing the  thickness  of  the  underlying  fatty  layer  when 
once  this  has  begun  to  melt  away,  though  skilled  and 
regular  massaging  may  help  to  delay  its  wasting.   The 
strongest  and  most  powerful  curative  element  of  scalp- 
tonics  and  hair-restorers  is  thei'r  smell,  and  the  next 
most  powerful  their  coior.  Most  of  them  are  frauds, 
pure  and  simple,  and  produce  no  effect  wtiatever  ex- 
cept upon  the  imaginations  and  the  nostri'^  of  their 
users.  The  most  common  constituent  of  them  all  is 
alcohol,  and  the  next  common  probably  ammonia  or 
some  aromatic  oil  or  extract  which  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  a  powerful  odor  and  of  producing  a  mild 
sense  of  warmth  and  local  irritation.  All  of  this  class 
are  mild  irritants  to  the  skin  and  produce  a  slight 
temporary'  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  circulating 
through  the  scalp;  but  this  has  about  as  much  effect 
on  the  hair-bulbs  as  the  beams  of  the  harvest-moon 
have  upon  growing  cabbages.    Such  slight  practical 
utility  as  they  may  have  depends  upon  the  vigor  with 
which  they  are  rubbed  into  tl.e  scalp  and  upon  the 
extent   to  which  they  promote  cleanliness  by  virtue 
of  their  power  of  dissolving  fats  or  other  substances 
which  may  clog  the  hair.  This  lr.st  effect,  however, 
may  be  very  easily  overdone,  inasmuch  as  the  scalp, 
like  the  rest  of  the  skin,  to  be  perfectly  healthy  needs 
to  be  slightly  oily  or  even  greasy.  If  it  becomes  dry 
and  harsh  it  is  much  more  likely  to  become  diseased. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assure  any  one  of  average 
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intelligence  or  sense  of  humor  that  the  outrageous 
pretensions  made  by  hair-tonics  to  "grow"  hair  five 
or  six  feet  long  are  the  purest  of  fairy  tales.  Any 
girl  or  woman  who  happens  to  have  an  unusually  lux- 
uriant growth  of  hair  can  make  a  comfortable  income 
by  allowing  herself  to  be  photographed  as  an  example 
of  "after  using,"  or  more  effectively  yet  by  sitting  in 
some  shop-window  and  exhibiting  herself  as  a  living 
example  of  the  virtues  of  Humbugine. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  attributable  only  to  the  stupid- 
ity and  ignorance  of  the  medical  profession,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  know  absolutely  no  remedy  of  any 
sort  or  description  that  has  been  proven  to  have  the 
slightest  direct  effect  in  either  increasing  or  checking 
the  growth  of  the  hair.    The  best  cure,  of  course,  is 
prevention.    While  we  must  frankly  state  that,  for 
reasons  already  explained,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  prevention  will  always  prevent,  in  a  general  way 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  those  who  keep  themselves  in  good 
general  health  by  sensible  diet,  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  who  keep  the  hair  clean,  well 
brushed,  and  well  ventilated,  will  have  done  all  they 
can  toward  the  prevention  of  baldness  and  will  be 
decidedly  less  likely  to  suffer  from  it  than  if  they 
neglected  themselves.   On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
ruefully  admitted  that  many  a  div!>   savage,  whose 
rule  of  diet  is  to  eat  all  he  can  as  often  as  he  can  get  it, 
and  to  starve  as  stoically  as  possible  when  he  cannot, 
who  never  takes  any  exercise  between  meals  if  he  can 
help  it,  who  sleeps  in  the  vilest  and  nu.  i  cuve-Iike  of 
huts,  and  who  continually  rubs  gre.  ,e,  ochre,  and 
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sticky  pigments  of  all  sorts  into  his  hair  and  even  fills 
it  full  of  dust  and  wood-ashes  to  relieve  the  irritation 
of  the  parasites  with  which  it  swarms,  has  a  perfectly 
magnificent  head  of  the  glossiest  and  longest  hair, 
which  he  never  loses  until  it  is  lifted  by  the  scalp- 
knife  of  his  enemy.  So  don't  fuss  with  the  scalp  any 
more  than  is  reasonable. 

The  rules  of  health  for  the  hair,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  few  and  brief.   Brush  the  hair  thoroughly  at 
least  once  a  day,  but  let  the  scalp  alone.    Let  the 
brushing  be  thorous:U  and  preferably  with  two  brushes, 
which  you  may  use  as  if  you  were  currying  a  race-horse 
to  get  him  into  show  condition.    Keep  the  hair  thor- 
oughly clean  in  this  way,  and  the  scalp  will  largely  take 
care  of  itself.  Wash  the  hair  as  often  as  may  be  needed 
for  cleanliness,  which,  as  a  rule,  for  men  will  be  once  a 
week,  and  for  women  about  half  as  often.  -Vvoid  using 
too  strong  soaps,  strong  alkalies,  such  as  ammonia  and 
soda,  and  too  hot  water,  as  all  of  these  take  out  too 
much  of  the  natural  lubricant,  or  oil.  of  the  hair  and 
leave  it  dr\'  and  liar.sh.  As  a  rule,  it  is  well  to  dr>'-clean 
the  scalp  as  much  as  iiossible;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
clean  the  hair  and  scalp  can  be  kept  just  by  thorough 
and  regular  brushing  and  curr>ing  alone.    The  most 
important  detail  about  the  washing  of  the  hair  is  that 
it  should  be  rubbed  or  brushed  until  thoroughly  dr>'. 
If  this  be  done,  in  the  short  hair  of  men  there  is  no 
objection  to  wetting  it  daily  or  even  two  or  three  limes 
a  day  if  desired.  The  risk  in  leaving  it  not  perfectly  (Iry 
U:  \h.:'A  the  natural  oil  of  the  hair,  when  mixed  with 
water,  rapidly  decomposes  or  ferments,  with  the  pro- 
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duction  of  the  all  too  familiar  and  none  too  pleasant 
sour  or  half  rancid  smell  of  badly  kept  hair.  This  con- 
dition both  irritates  the  scalj)  and  furnishes  a  fine 
culture-medium  for  f,'erms  which  thereupon  promptly 
sweep  in  and  give  rise  to  the  commonest  form  of  dand- 
ruff or  scaliness  of  the  liead.  Particularly  objectionable 
is  the  habit  of  wetting  or  "slicking"  the  hair  in  order 
to  comb  it,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  the  brush  alto- 
gether. The  intelligently  used  brush  is  the  best  known 
hair-tonic.  But  when  the  vigor  of  the  hair  is  beginning 
to  fail,  even  this  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  and 
become  injurious. 

While  it  is  well  to  keep  the  scalp  drj'  and  well  ven- 
tilated and  exposed  to  both  light  and  air,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  valid  ground  for  the  belief  that 
going  bareheaded,  particularly  in  the  sun.  in  any  real 
way  promotes  the  vigor  of  the  hair.   Indeed,  so  far  as 
we  know  anything  about  the  iiitentionsof  Nature,  the 
human  head  was  never  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  at  all.    As  a  shrewd  old  Hindu 
proverb  puts  it,  "Only  fools  and  Englishmen  walk  in 
the  sun."  And  experts  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
an  excessive  exposure  of  the  already  thinning  hair  to  the 
dirwt  rays  of  the  sun  will  not  only  not  check  the  pro- 
cess but  often  accelerates  it.   I  have  seen  a  g(H)d  many 
bald  heads  exjjosed  'o  the  no-hat  cure  on  both  coasts 
of  this  continent,  but  I  never  yet  have  seen  any  crop 
produced  thereon  that  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
exi.pt  blisters.    Like  the  slim-,  the  hat.  while  a  giMxl 
deal  of  a  nuisance  in  many  ways  and  a  fre(|uent  source 
of   in( unvcnicnce,   discomfort,   and   absurd   c\lra\'a- 
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gance,  is  probably  more  helpful  than  harmful,  not 
merely  to  the  head,  but  to  the  hair.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  and  made  as 
soft,  light,  and  porous  as  possible,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  blaming  the  alleged 
decadence  of  our  hair  upon  our  headgear,  however 
irrational  and  even  absurd  this  may  be  at  times. 


CHAPTFR  XI 


HEART   DISEASE 


THE  human  body  is  not  like  the  "wonderful  one- 
hoss  shay."  It  practically  never  goes 

"To  pieces  all  at  once, — 
All  at  once,  and  nothing  6rst, — 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst." 

Our  great  vital  organs  are  not  within  thousands  of 
years  of  the  same  age,  so  why  should  they  be  ex[H'cted 
to  die  all  at  the  same  time?  Our  lordly  Ego  is  not  a 
person,  but  a  parliament,  not  a  monarch,  scarcely  even 
a  republic,  but  a  loose  confederacy  of  equal  and  inde- 
pendent states.  Its  disruption  and  finid  dissolution  is 
very  rarely  due  to  general  decline  and  decay,  but  to  a 
sudden  secession,  or  even  rebellion,  of  one  of  the 
Original  States  of  the  Union,  the  heart,  the  brain,  the 
lung,  ston'ich,  or  kidneys.  The  other  great  body  state, 
the  State  of  Mind,  though  it  makes  more  noise  than 
all  the  rest  of  them  put  together,  is  but  a  Territorial 
Represent;  .ive  in  the  Congress,  with  the  right  to  talk, 
but  no  vote.  In  the  language  of  Dr.  Holmes's  shrewd 
old  philoso[.jier  deacon, 

"  'T  's  mijrlity  plain 
Thut  the  weakes"  place  mus'  stun'  the  strain  ; 
'N'  the  way  t"  fix  it,  ut  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
T   make  that  place  uz  stronK  ux  the  real.' 
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It  is  usually  the  weakest  or  most  tried  State  in  the 
Body  Confederaey  which  "lies  down,"  or  revolts,  and 
the  business  of  the  thoughtful  r'.ysician  is  precisely  to 
"make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest"  —  if  he  can. 
In  the  Game  ol  Life,  hearts  arc  always  trumps,  and 
when  the  ace  is  played  everything  else  falls.  When  the 
heart  stops  we  stop.  Not  because  our  emotions  can  no 
longer  throb  and  our  passions  burn  but  because  —  our 
pump  is  broken!  Never,  however,  does  it  die  save  in 
the  last  ditch  and  usually  by  the  treacherv-  of  some 
other  organ,  or  after  all  others  have  deserted  it.   Our 
consciousness  may  have  fled,  our  sense  ^  failed  one  after 
the  other,  our  stomach  cea  ed  to  digest,  our  '  idneys 
antl  liver  to  secrete,  our  lungs  even  to  breathe,  but  our 
loval  heart  throbs  doggedly  on,  until  either  the  cow- 
ards come  sneaking  ba-k  one  after  the  other,  to  chase 
the  retreating  enemy,  or  it  can  struggle  alone  no  longer 
and  breaks.   Then,  and  not  I  ill  then,  we  die.   Techni- 
cally si)eaking.  all  deaths  are  deaths  by  heart-failure. 
bc(  ause  it  is  the  last  great  organ  to  stop. 

Vet  we  sometimes  blame  it  for  not  standing  the  strain 
of  civilization,  because  more  and  more  deaths  are  being 
attributed  to  it  i'l  the  health  reports!   What  is  really 
happening  is  th.'w  it,  with  sanitarv-  and  medical  assist- 
ance, is  carrj-ing  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  us 
through  the  ftKxl-poisonings  of  infancy,  the  infections 
of  <hildh(K)d,  and  the  tuberculosis  of  adolescence,  to 
die  later,  as  we  all  must  M.mehow,  of  the  scars  it  has 
received  in  its  battles  in  our  dcfen.se.  Whatever  else  we 
may  deplore  uXnmi  ourselves  we  may  hr  «ure  thiit  "ur 
hearts  arc  in  the  right  place  and  doing  Iheir  duty  noUy. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  clearly  grasped  in  considering 
diseases  of  the  heart,  as  of  any  other  single  organ,  is 
that  they  are  seldom  the  fault  of  that  organ  in  particu- 
lar. Indeed,  they  are  much  more  frequently  its  mis- 
fortune, and  due  oftener  to  strains  thrown  upon  it  by 
other  organs  and  systems  in  the  body,  than  to  its  own 
inherent  weakness. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  heart  disease,  for  in- 
stance, the  lining,  or  the  muscle,  of  the  heart  has 
simply  become  infected  by  the  infected,  or  poisoned 
blood,  which  is  being  pumped  by  it  all  over  the  body. 
The  heart  of  course  is  nothing  more  than  a  thick- 
walled,  four-chambered  bulb  syringe  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  centre  of  that  curie  as,  closed  pipe-line  system 
of  the  body,  which  we  call  the  circulation.  The  only 
point  in  which,  it  differs  from  a  bulb  syringe  is  that 
instead  of  needing  to  be  squeezed,  or  compressed  by  a 
hand  from  without,  it  squeezes  itself  and  shoots  out 
its  charge  of  blood  automatically,  by  the  shortening 
of  the  muscle  fibres  in  its  own  wall.  It  is  a  sclf- 
.squeezing  sponge  with  four  large  pores  and  valve  flai)s 
at  each  end  of  it  to  keep  its  c(mtents  horn  scjuirling 
backward,  while  allowing  them  to  spurt  forward. 

Indeed  the  first  heart  in  our  own  bodies  was  nolhitig 
b\it  a  i)ulsating  nuiscle  sponge,  with  its  pores  filled  with 
blood,  as  it  is  yet  in  our  distinguished  antediluvian 
relatives,  the  clam  and  the  oyster.  It  can  grow  up  any- 
where in  the  body,  in  fact  in  four  or  five  places  at  once, 
and  originally  was  not  a  single  c»rgan.  Worms  and 
U'fc'hes,  for  instance,  h.ave  ^iix  to  eiylit  hearts;  frogs 
five,  horses  and  whales  and  bats  have  pulsating  knots 
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of  blood  vessels  in  \  arious  parts  of  their  bodies  —  sup- 
pleraerUary  hearts  as  it  were,  and  we  ourselves  have 
the  remains  of  pulsating  sponges  of  this  sort  in  our 
spleens,  our  kidneys,  and  our  receptaculum  chyli. 

It  had  a  single  bulb  to  begin  with,  then  it  grew,  for 
obvious  mechanical  reasons,  into  two,  as  it  still  re- 
mains in  fishes,  a  third  "bay-window"  is  built  on,  for 
the  use  of  the  lungs  in  frogs  and  reptiles;  and  finally 
a  fourth  in  birds  and  mammals,  including  of  course 
" humans."  Wliether  it  will  ever  become  six-cylindered 
remains  to  be  seen. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  heart  which  cannot  be  found 
in  the  smallest  artery  or  vein.  A  wall,  or  coat  of  muscle 
fibres,  which,  by  their  shortening,  pump  on  the  blood; 
a  lining  of  smooth,  flat  cells  to  prevent  friction,  are 
found  in  every  blood  vessel  in  the  body.  Every  one  of 
these  tiny  muscle  fibres  and  rings  plays  its  part  in 
driving  on  the  blood,  and  our  heart  is  literally  as  big  as 
our  body  and  goes  all  over  it. 

The  most  effective  way  :o  renicdy  heart-mischief 
is  to  treat  the  entire  boihj,  and  let  the  hei.rt  alone  as  long 
as  possible.  Play  your  long  suit  and  save  your  trumps 
till  you  need  them! 

The  only  things  that  are  new  or  original  about  'he 
heart  are  the  valves.  These  are  little  ridges,  or  folds, 
of  both  the  muscular  and  the  lining-coat  of  the  bulb- 
syringe,  which  project  ring-fashion  into  its  inlet  and 
outlet.  Originally,  when  pulsations  were  slow  and  slug- 
gish, they  contained  muscle  as  well  as  lining,  as  some 
of  them  do  still  in  snakes,  birds,  and  even  some  low 
mammals,  and  were  thick  and  juicy  enough  to  be  as 
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alive  and  vigorous  as  any  other  part  of  the  heart.  But 
as  the  stroke  of  the  heart  pump  became  more  rapid  and 
its  delivery'  more  accurate  and  precise,  these  ridges 
and  folds  gradually  became  flatter,  thinner,  and  more 
fibrous,  until  now  in  our  own  hearts  they  have  become 
changed  into  thin,  tough,  parchment-like  flaps  of  about 
the  thickness  of  note  paper  and  of  a  corresponding 
fibrousness  and  "half-deadness."  They  have  thus  be- 
come veritably  "points  of    east  resistance"  in  the 
heart,  both  on  account  of  t.  .-se  changes  and  because 
they  are  subject  to  incessant  movement  and  strain, 
snapping  backward  and  forward,   resisting  the  full 
power  of  the  heart  muscle,  eighty  times  a  minute  day 
and  night,  so  long  as  life  endures.    It  is  little  wonder 
then  thai  any  invading  germ,  which  gets  into  the  body, 
and  reaching  the  blood,  is  pumped  through  the  heart, 
should  manage  to  lodge  in  the  little  pockets,  or  angles, 
at  the  base  of  the  valves,  and  find  a  foothold  upon 
their  leather^'  and  half- vitalized  fibres,  producing  what 
we  term  valvular  or  organic  heart  disease,  or  for  short, 
heart  disease  proper. 

Even  an  infection,  which  is  virulent  enough  to  attack 
the  whole  lining  of  the  heart,  setting  up  what  is  known 
as  endocarditis  —  "  within-the-heart  inflammation"  — 
(the  uni)leasantly  familiar  term  "  itis  "  means  simply 
"inflammation,"  wherever  found)  a;)iH'ars  to  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  attenuated  tissues  of  the  valves,  half 
cut  off  as  they  are  from  their  blood  supply,  and  we 
get  inflammation  deepening  to  ulceration,  eating  away 
{)ortions  of  the  valve.  Or  if  healing  is  secured  before 
this,  the  scars  that  form  in  the  process  may  twist  and 
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distort  the  flaps,  so  as  to  render  them  quite  incapable 
of  closing  the  pump  op>cning.  In  fact,  the  heart  pump 
is  mechanically  damaged  just  as  an  ordinary  kitchen 
or  barnyard  pump  would  be  by  cutting  its  valves,  or 
by  scalding,  or  drying  them  until  they  warp  or  shrivel. 

As  will  readily  be  gathered,  the  m'  st  frequent  cause 
of  permanent  heart  disease  is,  not  any  defect  or  pecu- 
liarity in  the  heart  itself,  but  simply  its  infection  and 
attack  by  germs  and  poisons  floating  in  the  blood. 
Everj'body,  in  fact,  knows  that  rheumatism  may  "set- 
tle in  the  heart"  and  the  veriest  tyro  in  medicine  will 
promptly  inquire  for  a  history  of  rheumatism,  or  rheu- 
matic fever,  whenever  his  stethoscope  tells  him  that  he 
has  to  deal  with  a  case  of  valvular  heart  disease. 
But  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  and  indeed  was  not 
recognized  in  scientific  circles  until  comparatively  re- 
cently, that  not  merely  rheumatism,  but  any  acute 
infections  disease,  or  fever,  may  in  the  course  of  its 
invasion  of  the  body,  attack  and  cripple  the  heart. 
The  rather  loose  and  probably  varied  group  of  germ 
infections  which  we  term  rheumatism,  still  comes  first 
in  the  list  of  heart-breakers,  but  it  is  closely  followed  by 
a  number  of  others,  particularly  diphtheria,  pneumonia, 
blood-poisoning  or  pus-fever,  s<'urlet  fever,  tyj)h<)id, 
measles  and  whooping  cough,  even  summer  dysentery 
or  diarrhea,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  on  account 
of  their  enormous  frequency,  sore  throats  nd  "com- 
mon colds." 

In  fact  there  is  scarcely  an  infectious  disease  which, 
if  it  lasts  long  enough,  may  not  attack  the  lining  of  the 
heart  and  leave  a  damaged  valve  as  a  legacy.  This  is 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  new  side-lights  upon  our 
campaign  against  the  infectious  diseases,  for  we  are 
coming  to  be  more  and  more  strongly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  damage  which  they  do  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  merely  in  the  deaths  which  they  cause  —  in 
fact  this  may  be  a  minor  part  of  their  deadly  influence 
upon  the  race  —  but  also  must  include  the  scars  and 
maimings  which  they  leave  in  those  who  have  survived 
their  attack;  scars  in  heart  and  kidney,  in  lungs  and 
in  nervous  system,  which  their  survivors  will  carry  to 
their  graves  and  which  may  even  hurrj'  them  to  this 
goal. 

At  all  events,  the  first  thing  that  the  physician  does 
when  he  is  confronted  with  a  case  of  heart  disease,  is  to 
"chercherlafemme"  ("look  forthe woman  in  thecase") 
in  the  shape  of  some  infection  or  fever,  even  though  it 
be  but  a  summer  diarrhea  or  a  common  cold.  This  is 
not  merely  of  rational,  but  also  of  practical  importance, 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  case  is  discovered  within  a  few 
weeks  or  even  a  few  months  of  the  causal  infection,  we 
can  endeavor  to  neutralize  the  action  of  its  germ  or 
toxin  by  an  antitoxin,  if  we  possess  one,  as  fortunately 
we  already  do  in  tht  case  of  diphtheria,  blood  poisoning, 
and  certain  forms  of  rheumatism,  or  failing  this,  by 
such  remedies  as  will  promote  the  throwing  off  of  the 
poison  and  the  sterilization  of  the  blood.  If  the  condi- 
tion is  of  too  long  standing  for  this,  and  tin'  damage  is 
already  done  and  over  with,  still  our  knowledge  of  the 
germ  causation  of  the  trouble  is  of  some  practical  value 
because  it  enaldcs  us  to  control  and  to  some  extent  pre- 
vent the  most  serious  danger  which  threatens  the  man 
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or  woman  with  a  damaged  heart  valve,  and  that  is  a 
frail  infection,  not  merely  of  the  original  germ,  but  of 
any  sort. 

Nature's  fights  in  the  great  prize-ring  of  life  are  not 
only  to  a  finish,  but  of  the  most  remorseless  character, 
and  not  even  under  rules  of  such  modified  brutality 
as  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensherry.  Disease  has, 
unfortupitely,  not  the  slightest  compunction  about 
hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down.  On  the  contrary-  this 
is  its  unvarying  procedure,  and  any  disease  which  at- 
tacks the  body,  whether  due  to  an  invading  germ,  or  to 
overstrain,  or  under-nutrition,  will  fasten  itself  in 
deadly  grip  upon  whatever  happens  to  be  the  weakest 
spot,  or  point  of  least  resistance,  in  our  bodies,  with  as 
'ell  a  certainty  as  the  bull-dog  flies  for  the  throat.  You 
may  live  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  with  a  damaged 
heart  valve,  so  long  as  you  avoid  all  infections  of  every 
sort,  literally,  as  if  they  were  pestilences,  both  bj  sleep- 
ing and  working  in  a  gentle  breeze  day  and  night, 
spending  plenty  of  ♦'Tie  in  the  open  air,  avoiding  all 
known  sources  of  contagion,  such  as  coughing  and 
sneezing  friends,  stuffy,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  and  par- 
ticularly public  gatherings.  Or  when  you  are  luckless 
enough  to  "catch"  an  infection,  attack  it  vigorously 
with  local  antiseptics  and  eliminatives,  such  as  your 
family  physician  will  select  as  most  suitable  to  your 
particular  case. 

Fully  eight  tenths  of  all  valve-defects  of  the  heart 
can  be  overcome  or  in  technical  phrase,  compensated, 
so  that  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  which  will 
last  for  years  and  decades,  in  fact  until  it  is  dis- 
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turbed  by  some  form  of  overstrain,  or  under-nutrition, 
or  advancing  years,  or  by  a  fresh  attack  of  some  infec- 
tion; and  the  last  danger  is  coming  to  bulk  larger  in 
our  apprehensions  than  all  the  former.  To  keep  a  clean 
heart,  or  rather  a  clean  blood,  is  of  as  vital  importance 
in  pathologj'  as  it  is  in  theology.  How  important  these 
vahe  damages  are  may  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment that  in  probably  at  least  eight  tenths  of  all  cases 
of  organic  heart  disease,  the  principal  seat  of  the  trouble 
is  a  warped  or  crippled  condition  of  the  valves. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  great  group  of  diseases  of 
the  heart  —  those  which  attack  not  the  mechanical, 
or  valvular,  part  of  the  pump,  but  the  propulsive,  or 
muscular  wall  of  it.  We  all  know  perfectly  wall  what 
we  have  to  do  j:i  getting  water  from  a  punr.p  with  a 
leaky  valve,  --simply  put  on  more  "elbow  grease." 
This  is  precisely  what  is  done  by  the  heart  in  like  case 
and  consecjuently  almost  every  valvular  defect  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  two  things;  either,  if  so  great  that  the 
heart  can  scarcely  overcome  it,  a  dilating  or  ballooning 
out  of  its  cavities,  or  if  within  its  powers  an  increase  in 
the  power  of  its  contraction,  followed  by  an  actual 
growth  of  the  muscle  fibres,  so  that  the  heart  not  merely 
becomes  larger  and  more  capacious,  but  thicker  walled 
and  stronger  —  in  technical  term,  hypertrophied. 

Just  so  long  as  this  increased  size  and  power  of  the 
h^art-wall  can  be  maintained,  so  long  the  patient  will 
li\e.  The  moment  that  it  begins  to  fail,  he  fails  also. 
In  other  words  our  most  important  [jroblera  in  "ac- 
complished" heart  disease,  where  the  damage  has  been 
done  and  the  infection  and  pois  >-i   got  rid  of,  is  to  build 
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up  and  sustain  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart.  This 
has  radically  changed  our  attitude  toward  and  treat- 
ment of  the  man,  or  woman,  with  heart  disease,  in 
several  respects. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  our  knowledge  and  ability  to 
recognize  damage  to  the  valves,  we  naturally  concen- 
trated our  attention  chiefly  upon  these,  and  as  they 
were  permanent  defects,  set  about  lightening  the 
work  which  would  be  thrown  u[)on  them,  and  avoiding 
the  possibilitirs  of  strain  in  every  way.  Our  patients 
with  heart  disease  were  told  that  they  must  choose  a 
sedentary  occupation,  which  involved  as  little  muscu- 
lar exercise  and  strain  as  possible.  That  they  must 
walk  slowly  on  the  street,  get  a  bedroom,  if  possible, 
upon  the  ground  floor  so  as  to  avoid  climbing  stairs, 
must  take  in  fact  just  as  little  exercise  as  was  consist- 
ent with  earning  their  living  and  in  everv-  way  lessen 
the  work  of  the  heart  and  conserve  their  strength. 

We  soon  discovered  however  that,  in  the  first  place, 
this  gingerly,  soft-footed  sort  of  a  life  was  hardly  worth 
living  and  our  patients  told  us  frankly  that  they  would 
rather  be  dead  than  go  prowling  through  life  v.ith  one 
finger  constantly  on  their  pulse  and  the  fear  of  im- 
pending death  ever  before  their  eyes.  Then  we  found 
that  patients  with  serious  valvular  defects  had  lived 
active  useful  lives  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years, 
before  it  was  ever  discovered  that  they  had  heart  disease, 
and  that  our  patients  who  took  the  greatest  care  of 
themselves  often  died  quite  as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  than 
those  who  took  greater  risks.  Then  it  dawned  upon  us, 
as  it  had  already  done  centuri»>s  before  ujwn  a  great 
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mind  in  medicine  here  and  there,  thai  the  heart  was 
only  a  muscle  that  happened  to  be  hollow  and  that 
like  all  other  muscles  it  could  be  built  up  by  exercise 
and  weakened  by  disuse;  and  that  if  we  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  heart  muscle  we  must  buiid  it 
up  as  we  would  the  bicei)s,  by  exercise  and  feeding. 
Then  we  realized  what  Sydenham  meant,  when  he 
made  his  wealthy  patients  with  heart  disease  get  out 
and  run  behind  their  own  carriages,  and  why  an  older 
father  i  -         Heine  set  them  climbing  mountains. 

Thou  vv.'  cannot,  by  taking  thought,  add  inches  to 
our  stature,  we  can  add  ounces  to  our  heart,  and  all 
pure  muscle,  representing  new  "  horse  power."  Our 
whole  problem  now  is  how  to  build  up  as  quickly  and 
as  far  as  possible  the  muscular  power  of  the  mechani- 
cally damaged  heart.  The  treatment  in  the  beginning 
in  extreme  cases  is  of  the  mildest  sort  —  mere  move- 
ments of  what  is  known  as  passive  resistance,  such  for 
instance,  as  lifting  up  the  patient's  relaxed  arm  by  the 
hand  of  the  operator,  and  then  gently  resisting  its  tend- 
ency to  fall  back  again  to  the  side,  thus  calling  the 
muscles  into  the  mildest  possible  contraction  to  assist 
gravity.  Then  the  exercises  are  gradually,  almost 
insensibly,  increased  day  after  day  until  finally  the 
patient  is  able  to  sit  up  and  move  about  and  take  exer- 
cise on  his  own  account.  This  is  necessarv'  in  only  ex- 
treme cases,  with  two  or  more  of  the  valves  crippled, 
or  in  the  later  stages  of  an  old  heart  defect,  where  the 
heart's  strength  is  being  gradually  worn  out  and  com- 
pensation beginning  to  fail. 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  of  heart  disease,  produced 
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as  they  are  by  acute  infections  in  young  or  early  adult 
life,  have  plenty  of  vigor  and  recuperative  power  in 
their  heart-muscle  which  can  be  built  up  to  al- 
most any  required  pitch.  So  that  it  is  not  too  nmch 
to  say  that  the  awful  term  "heart  disease"  which  used 
to  sound  like  a  sentence  of  death  and  cause  the  sufferer 
to  put  his  worldly  affairs  in  order  at  once,  has  lost  that 
dread  significance  and  simply  means  a  handicap  which, 
under  intelligent  care  and  living,  can  be  balanced  for 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years;  often  in  fact  until  the  pa- 
tient dies  of  something  else.  There  never  was  a  better 
illustration  than  heart  disease  of  the  truth  of  the  shrewd 
old  Spanish  proverb  "Threatened  men  Hve  long."  As 
a  philosophically-minded  old  colleague  of  mine  used  to 
put  it :  "  ivien  with  heart  disease  have  a  surprising  fac- 
ulty of  Hving  to  act  as  pallbearers  at  the  funeral  of  the 
doctor  who  first  discovered  it,  and  condemned  them  to 
death." 

The  recuperative,  compensating  powers  of  a  healthy 
heart  muscle  are  something  almost  incredible.  But  it 
must  be  well  fed  in  order  to  grow  and  keep  equal  to  its 
work.  A  damaged  heart  will  live  and  keep  the  rest  of 
the  bmly  alive  with  it,  just  so  long  as  it  is  able  to  pump 
through  its  own  walls  a  sufficient  supply  of  rich,  well- 
aerated  blood.  Here  is  the  real  crux  of  the  modern 
problem  of  heart  disease  and  the  point  round  which  our 
most  serious  difficulties  centre  in  doubtful  cases. 

Laming  of  the  heart  muscle  may  be  brought  alK>ut 
in  three  ways,  two  of  which  are,  unfortunately,  often  in- 
volved or  imi)lied,  in  the  original  damage  to  the  valves. 
One  of  Ihese  is  the  direct  poisoning  of  the  muscle  fibres. 
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followed  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation 
and  decay,  by  the  same  toxin  or  germ  which  has  at- 
tacked the  valves.  The  second  is  injury  by  the  same 
or  other  toxins  to  the  walls  of  the  tiny  arteries  which 
supply  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  (known  by  the 
absurd  name  of  the  coronary  arteries),  so  that  the 
heart's  own  blood  supply  is  interfered  with.  Third,  per- 
sistent overstrain  from  physical  labor,  especially  if 
combined  with  under-nutrition  and  bad  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. 

The  first  form  of  damage  to  the  heart  muscle  (known 
as  myocarditis)  mav  occur,  like  inflammation  of  its 
lining,  in  the  course  of  any  infectious  disease,  but  fortu- 
nately is  much  rarer.  It  is  much  more  serious  when  it 
does  occur,  indeed  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
death  by  heart  failure,  such  as  occurs  in  some  infec- 
tions, notably  pneumonia.  So  serious  in  fact  is  it  that 
it  practically  plays  but  little  part  in  the  question  of 
chronic  or  "lasting"  hear'  disease.  Hearts  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  myocarditis  are  scarcely  likely 
to  survive  long  enough  to  furnish  any  opi)ortunity,  or 
time,  for  compensation,  and  even  if  the  unfortunate 
patient  should  apparently  recover  from  the  fever,  he  is 
apt  quickly  to  go  down  under  the  first  slight  shock  or 
strain.  In  fact  our  prognosis,  or  forecast,  of  the  pro- 
bable future  of  a  case  of  heart  disease  is  based  much 
more  upon  the  corxlition,  and  chances  for  maintiiining 
the  nutrition  of  the  heart  muscle,  than  it  is  upon  the 
size  ajid  number  of  the  leaks  in  the  valves,  except 
where  these  last  are  extremely  severe.  To  paraphrase 
Loui.s  the  MagniOeerii ,  "  the  rausdc,  thai  is  the  licart  1 " 
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The  most  important  single  cause  of  damage  to  the 
wall  of  the  healthy  or  of  the  crippled  heart,  and  the 
one  most  difficult  of  practical  adjustment  is  the  strain 
thrown  upon   it  by  fatiguing  and  excessive   use  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body,   mile  this  kind  of  stram 
thrown  upon  the  heart  within  reasonable  limits  is  not 
onlv  not  injurious  but  helpful  and  curative,  when  car- 
ried beyond  these  limits  it  is  damaging  and  injurious 
to  the  last  degree.  Work  for  the  heart,  like  gj-mnastic 
exercise  for  the  other  muscles  of  the  body,  must,  m 
order  to  be  improving  and  upbuilding,  be  kept  well 
within  the  limits  of  its  strength  and  only  increased 
graduallv  as  these  increase.  Whenever  thes-  limits  are 
exceeded  and  the  strain  persisted  in,  w^  "omes  as 

powerful  an  influence  for  breaking  do  destruc- 

tion a';  it  is  in  moderation  for  growl  upbmld- 

ing.  .  , 

The  sense  of  fatigue,  of  tiredness,  is  as  we  now  know, 

only  a  symptom  of  self-innsoning,  the  piling  up  in  our 
bloixl  of  the  toxins   produced  by  our  own  activities, 
the  "choke  damp"  from  those  millions  of  tiny  explo- 
sions which  v.e  call  nniscular  contractions.    In  work 
within  our  powers  our  nuiscles  produce  jmisons,  Sut 
these  are  washed  out  by  the  bUxKl,  burned  up  in      - 
hings.  and  replaced  by  new  liquid  "dynamite"  pro- 
duced from  our  fcxxl  and  elaborated   during  rest  and 
sleep.   Hut  when  the  work  is  so  heavy,  or  the  strain  so 
prolonged  and  incessant,  that  this  iH'ri<Klic  flushing  out 
and  n-vi<tuuling  cannot  be  carried  out,  so  that  there  is 
ft  stra.lv  piling  up  ami  mnstanl  s-iitunUion  of  these 
faligue-toxms,  then  they  begin  to  act  like  sewage  in 
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the  drinking  water — slowly  but  with  a  deadly  sureness 
and  fatality. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  muscle  of  the  damaged  heart 
reaches  a  po'it  where,  from  the  prolonged  and  excess- 
ive strain  thrown  upon  it  by  overwork  of  other  mus- 
cles of  the  body,  it  is  poisoning  itself  faster  than  it  is 
being  fed,  it  needs  no  prophet's  eye  to  see  what  its 
ultimate  fate  will  be. 

While  certain  occupations  involving  hea-vy  muscular 
strains  such  as  coal  heavers,  expressmen,  porters,  dock- 
laborers,  builders,  etc.,  and  others  including  constant 
5  vere  muscular  effort  combined  with  exposure  and  long 
periods  of  unbroken  toil  in  emergency,  like  lumbering 
f)r  mining,  must  be  avoided  by  the  man  with  heart 
disease,  in  the  vast  majority  of  human  occupations 
whether  outdoor  or  indoor,  it  is  more  a  matter  of  the 
incessantness  of  the  strain,  the  hours  of  work,  the  sani- 
tary conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the 
foo<l,  housing,  clothing,  and  recreation  which  he  is 
able  to  give  himself  on  the  wages  earned.  \  man  with 
a  moderate  degree  of  heart  disease  can,  fortunately, 
adjust  himself  to  almost  any,  except  a  few  of  the  heavi- 
est and  most  taxing,  industrial  CK-cuj-iitions,  and  to 
nearly  any  clerical,  professional,  or  business  career, 
providing  that  he  can  keep  his  hours  within  reasonable 
limits,  get  proper  rest  and  recreation,  and  feed  himself 
well. 

Obviously,  like  any  olhcr  living  thing,  if  a  muscle  is 
to  grow  it  must  be  fed  Jind  well  ft>d.  and  this  is  the  point 
of  view  from  which  our  tlictaries  in  case  of  heart  disease 
are  now  constructed.  That  diet  is  best  for  a  damaged 
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heart  which  will  most  abundantly  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion and  general  vigor  of  the  entire  body;  which  means 
of  course  that  it  must  be  digestible  and  must  not  throw 
any  undue  or  excessive  burden  upon  the  excretory  or- 
gans—the liver,  kidneys,  or  lung  —  but  above  all 
must  be  abundant.  Our  special  and  restricted  diets  in 
heart  disease  have  almost  disappeared,  except  in  the 
very  earliest  stages  when  it  is  desired  to  build  up  the 
strength  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  as  little  tax  to  the 
digestion  as  may  be,  on  milk,  eggs,  scraped  beef,  and 
such  like;  or  in  the  later  stages  where  from  failure  of 
the  heart-pump,  dropsy  or  waterlogging  of  various 
parts  of  the  Iwxly  is  setting  in,  when  a  brief  use  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "dry  diet,"  limiting  strictly  the  amount 
of  liquid  drunk  and  used  in  the  preparation  of  foods, 
may  prove  helpful  in  draining  the  swollen  tissues. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  patients  with  heart 
disease,  who  have  to  continue  in  employments  involv- 
ing heavy  muscular  labor,  usually  do  badly  and  die 
soon,  is  the  coarse,  inadeijuate,  and  monotonous  food, 
combined  with  the  unfavorable  and  often  unsanitary 
surroundings whi«h  their  low  wages  condemn  thor^.  to. 
While  oil  the  other  hand  the  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years'  survival  of  patients  higher  up  in  the  social  scale 
is  due  quite  as  nmch  to  the  abundance  of  their  food 
and  the  wholesomeness  of  their  surroundings  as  to  the 
lighter  character  of  their  muscular  toil.  It  is  well  known, 
proverbial  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  control  the  heart 
directly,  which  was  probably  one  reason  why  it  was 
niiule  the  seat  of  the  emotions;  but  indirwtly,  through 
tlie  levers  of  work  and  food,  we  can  make  of  it  al- 
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most  what  we  will  —  short  of  giving  ourselves  a  new 
one. 

The  last  great  source  of  danger  to  the  heart  muscle 
in  heart  disease  is  the  nutrition  and  vigor  of  the  muscle- 
rings  in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  all  over  every 
part  of  our  body.    The  heart   is  of  course  only  an 
extra  large  and  specially  shaped  "bunch"  of  these  and 
falls  or  stands  with  them  in  their  vigor  or  decay.  In  fact 
we  are  coming  to  accord  to  them  a  larger  and  larger 
share  in  the  work  of  the  circulation.    Their  presence 
and  action  give  the  blood  vessels  all  over  the  body  the 
power  of  controlling  their  calibre.  They  can  shut  down 
until  the  part  supplied  by  them  becomes  white  and 
bloodless,  or  expand  until  it  becomes  red  and  swollen. 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  very  greatly  either 
obstruct  or  promote  the  flow  of  blood,  and  increase  or 
decrease  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  heart.    Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  when  these  little 
rings  of  muscle  surrounding  all  the  arteries  expand  to 
let  the  pulse-wave  of  blood  driven  by  the  heart  pass 
through  them,  they  do  not  merely  mechanically  recoil 
upon  it  as  an  Indian-rubber  tubn  might,  but  throw 
some  "heart"  into  their  recoil  and  actively  help  to 
drive  on  the  flowing  blood    Be  this  as  it  may,  when- 
over  the  muscles  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  veir-s 
are  paralyzed  or  seriously  damaged,  the  heart  quickly 
becomes  inadequate  to  keeping  up  the  circul.ili..n,  is 
choked  with  blood  of  which  it  cannot  e:npty  itself,  and 
dies  in  acute  distension. 

Kurtlierniorc.  any   condition   \vh\rh   throws   these 
little    .uiscle  rings  all  over  the  body  into  a  state  of 
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spasm,  enormously  increases  the  work  of  the  heart 
causes  it  to  slowly  dilate  and   ultimately  thm   and 
atrophy  its  wall  until  it  breaks  down  and  the  patient 
dies  of  heart  failure. 

One  of  the  commonest  chronic  decays,  or  degenera- 
tions, in  the  body  is  a  gradual  breaking  down  of  tLese 
tiny  muscles  in  the  avails  of  the  arteries  and  their  sub- 
stitution  by  fibrous  tissue,  with  hardening  and  loss  of 
elasticity,  known  as  arteriosclerosis.  This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  changes,  which  takes  place  in  old  age  as 
illustrated  in  the  axiom  that  "A  man  is  as  old  as  his 
arteries  "  It  may  however  take  place  either  generally 
or  in  certain  regions  of  the  body  at  almost  any  age. 
from  early  adult  life  on.    While  we  are  still  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  precise,  or  even  most  frequent,  causation  of 
it,  two  factors  play  a  ver>'  important  part. 

These  are  over^vork  or  overstrain,  whether  muscular 
or  mental,  but  particularly  the  former,  and  poisoned 
conditions  of  the  blood  whether  produced  by  infections, 
"   particularly  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  malaria,  or  by 
alcohol  and  lead.    In  a  sense  these  two  causes  may 
be  reduced  to  one,  inasmuch  as  they  act  by  produc- 
ing a  toxic  and  unwholesome  condition  of  the  blood, 
which  poisons  the  muscle  cells  of  the  blood  vessels. 
The   influence  of   overwork  and   overstrain,  for  in- 
stance, in  producing  this  decay  of  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  is  probably  less  from  the  actual  physical  strain 
that  it  throws  upon  them  than  by  the  chronic  auto- 
intoxication by  fatigue  i>oi.sons,  which  it  brings  about 
Although  alcohol  atnd  lead  l>oth  set=m  to  have  a  special 
affinity  for  these  delicate  and  important  muscular 
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fibres,  yet  they  both  appear  to  act  more  powerfully 
through  the  general  disturbances  of  digestion  and 
metabolism  which  they  produce,  and  which  combined 
with  their  paralyzing  effect  upon  the  organs  of  elimina- 
tion, particularly  the  kidneys,  result  in  the  piling  up  in 
the  body  of  an  excessive  amount  of  waste  and  other 
self-made  poisons. 

Alcohol  is  peculiarly  "Bad  Medicine"  in  this  form 
of  heart  mischief,  especially  when,  as  unfortunately 
often  happens  in  those  who  are  engaged  at  heavy 
manual  labor  at  low  wages,  it  is  taken  as  a  substitute 
for  food,  or  as  a  means  of  adding  palatability  to  a 
diet  which  is  coarse,  monotonous,  and  badly  cooked,  or 
attractiveness  to  the  kind  of  life  which  accompanies 
such  a  diet. 

Our  next  most  careful  consideration,  after  providing 
for  healthful  exercise  and  abundant  food,  is  lo,  in  every 
lossible  way,  guard  against  and  ward  off  the  develop- 
ment of  old  age,  in  the  sense  of  this  decay  of  the  arteries. 
Fortunately  the  same  measures  which  will  improve  and 
build  up  the  general  health,  and  the  same  precautions 
against  new  infections  which  will  protect  the  damaged 
valves  from  further  destruction,  are  the  measures  best 
adapted  to  meet  this  danger,  with  the  addition  of  the 
most  careful  attention  to  promoting  and  maintaining 
at  their  highest  possible  efficiency  the  activities  of  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin. 

It  further  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  building  up  the 
general  nutrition  and  letting  the  heart  alone  in  these 
conclitiop.'  i..a!  genuine  heart  disease  may  be  produced 
in  hear'    with  perfectly  healthy  valves  and  linmgs,  by 
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persistent  or  extreme  degrees  of  this  arteriosclerosis. 
Partly  from  the  loss  of  contractile  power  and  partly 
from  the  narrowing  of  the  calibre  of  the  arteries,  which 
occurs  when  their  muscular  coat  changes  to  fibrous 
tissue,  the  work  of  the  heart  may  be  so  enormously  in- 
creased that  it  will  first  hypertrophy,  or  thicken  and 
enlarge,  then  begin  to  dilate,  with  thinning  and  wasting 
of  its  walls  until  it  is  just  as  "inadequate"  as  if  the 
valves  had  been  destroyed.  This  is  the  type  of  diseased 
heart  which  may  develop  in  the  course  of  Bright's 
disease.  In  extreme  cases  indeed  this  ballooning  out 
and  expansion  of  the  heart  may  go  to  such  a  degree 
that  its  openings  become  so  distended  that  the  per- 
fectly healthy  valves  can  no  longer  close  them. 

But  this  general  decay  of  the  blood  vessels  may  also 
strike  home  more  closely  to  the  heart  in  a  special 
and  somewhat  unexpected  fashion.  Contrary  to  what 
might  be  supposed,  the  heart  does  not  suck  up  its 
own  supply  of  blood,  sponge-fashion,  from  the  current 
that  fills  and  passes  through  it,  but  is  supplied  solely 
by  two  small  arteries  given  off  from  the  aorta,  or  great 
main  artery,  just  as  it  leaves  the  heart.  Whenever  this 
general  process  of  arterial  decay  reaches  these  two 
small  vessels  it  is  obvious  of  course  that  the  heart's 
own  line  of  supply  is  cut  off  or  seriously  threatened, 
and  the  outlook  becomes  grave  at  once. 

So  long  as  these  little  coronary  arteries  remain  un- 
touched, the  heart  still  has  the  i>ower,  or  at  least  the 
possibility,  of  responding  to  the  spur  and  rising  to  its 
task,  no  matter  how  severe  may  be  the  slriiin  which  is 
put  upon  it,  or  how  extensive  the  process  of  decay  in 
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other  arteries  all  over  the  body  may  be.  In  some  cases, 
fortunately,  these  arteries  will  escap)e  decay  for  years 
and  decades  after  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body  have 
become  involved.  But  in  others  they  may  become  dis- 
eased first  of  all  and  these  are  the  cases  which  develop 
that  strange  and  exquisitely  painful  "heart-cramp" 
known  as  angina  pectoris.  Any  condition  which  leads 
to  the  spasm,  or  blocking,  of  these  tiny  twigs  may  give 
rise  to  agonizing  attacks  of  pain  in  the  heart,  radiating 
out  into  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  (as  these  are 
supplied  from  the  same  level  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the 
heart  is),  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  and  dis- 
tressing sensation  of  impending  death.  This  is  the 
reason  why  this  disease  is  so  serious  and  so  apt  to  prove 
fatal  in  the  long  run;  though  even  these  deadly  seizures 
may  occur  for  years,  and  especially  if  they  be  of  the 
form  due  to  spasm  of  the  artery,  throughout  a  consider- 
able part  of  a  lifetime.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  instance, 
suffered  from  attacks  of  angina  for  nearly  twenty  years 
before  the  end  came. 

This  angina  pectoris  is  of  special  interest  as  forming 
almost  the  sole  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that, 
contrary  to  popular  impression,  heart  disease  is 
seldom  attended  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 
Stranger  yet,  it  is  not  often  accompanied  by  what  is 
commonly  known  as  palpitation  —  sudden  irregular 
movements  of  the  heart,  which  attract  the  attention 
of  the  patient  himself.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  classic  seat  of  the  emotions  and  peculiarly  tender 
and  sensitive,  so  that  "cut  to  the  heart,"  or  "heart 
broken"  are  synonyms  for  the  most  exquisite  refine- 
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ments  of  agony,  the  actual  heart  itsell'  is  singularly  in- 
sensitive. Very  few  even  of  its  most  serious  diseases 
produce  much  more  than  a  sense  of  pressure  and  con- 
striction of  the  chest,  with  shortness  of  breath.  Even 
when  its  beats  have  become  so  irregular  that  no  two 
>f  them  are  of  the  same  force  and  every  fourth  or  fifth 
one  skipped  entirely,  the  patient  will  not  be  conscous 
of  anything  wrong  with  the  beating  of  his  heart  until 
he  puts  his  hand  upon  his  pulse. 

The  vast  majority  « '  patients  who  come  to  us  under 
the  impression  tha*  icy  have  heart  disease,  are  suf- 
fering from  nothir  more  illustrious  than  gas  on  the 
stomach.  This  unromantic  condition  is  also  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  those  sudden  flutterings,  or  hop-skip- 
and-jump  movements  of  the  heart,  which  so  terrify  the 
nervous.  The  heart  is  separated  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  th  .tomach  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  muscle,  the 
diaphragm,  and  when  it  is  ballooned  upward  by  the 
accumulation  of  gases,  due  to  indigestion,  it  very  com- 
monly first  displaces  and  then  produces  a  distressing 
and  uncomfortable  pressure  upon  the  heart  as  well  as 
upon  the  lungs.  This  is  why  most  attacks  of  "heart 
pain"  and  palpitation  can  be  best  relieved  by  a  dose  of 
peppermint  or  other  aromatic  gas-expeller. 

When  the  coronary  artery  has  become  damaged  or 
blocked,  we  begin  to  get  not  merely  a  loss  of  strength 
and  contracting  jniwer,  but  also  a  gradual  decay  of  the 
heart  muscle  itself.  If  the  muscle  fibres  break  down 
and  are  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  we  get  what  is 
known  as  "brown  atrophy "'  of  the  heart;  while  if  they 
change  into  fatty  tissue  we  get  the  much  better  known 
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and  more  widely  dreaded,  but  less  common,  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 

When  the  heart  begins  to  fail  and  can  no  longer  keep 
up  the  struggle,  we  get  first  shortness  of  breath  from 
its  inability  to  properly  pump  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  then  dropsy,  or  "water  logging"  of  the  tissues 
from  failure  of  the  central  drainage  pump.  This  usu- 
ally involves  first  the  feet  and  ankles,  as  these  are  the 
lowest  points  in  circulation,  where  the  sense  of  gravity 
is  most  felt,  then  the  lungs,  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  then  the  liver,  gorging  and  distending  it  so  as 
to  block  and  impair  both  the  digestive  power  and  the 
general  power  of  resistance  of  the  body  against  invad- 
ing germs.  By  a  merciful  provision  of  Nature,  the 
heart  seldom  fights  out  the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end, 
but  when  the  resisting  power  of  the  body  hiis  been 
reduced  below  a  certain  level  the  attack  of  some  wan- 
dering infection,  most  frequently  a  pneumonia,  or  a 
bronchitis,  or  even  an  influenza,  storms  the  citadel  and 
cuts  short  the  scene,  These  are  technically  known  as 
"terminal  infections,"  and  are  the  commonest  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  in  a  great  variety  of  slowly  pro- 
gressive conditions  of  <lisease  and  enfeeblement,  in- 
cluding old  age.  They  are  Nature's  coup  de  grace  — 
her  "stroke  of  mercy  "  to  put  us  out  of  our  pain. 

Another  complication,  which  may  and  often  does 
end  the  scene  in  heart  disease,  is  of  a  somewhtit  unex- 
pected character  and  that  is  the  rupture  or  blocking  of 
a  blood  vessel  in  the  brain.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  but  an  apoplexy  or  "iii./ke  of  panil;s  sis,"  is  not 
really  a  disease  of  the  brain  or  nervous  system  itself, 
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but  of  one  of  the  blood  vessels  supplying  it.  Both 
forms  of  this  are  peculiarly  likely  to  occur  in  heart 
disease,  for  during  the  original  inflammation  of  tlie 
\alves,  or  later  in  the  process  of  healing,  ^  in  a 
secondary  attack  of  endocarditi.-,  little  clots  '>r  frag- 
ments of  fibrin  may  be  washed  off  the  siirfac  of  the 
diseased  valves  and  floated  al  >ng  in  the  hi  kkI  currfnt 
until  they  reach  some  arterj'  which  is  too  small  for 
them  to  go  through  and  which  they  promptly  y)!U  up. 
Should  this  blocking  occur  in  most  parts  of  t'ie  body, 
say  for  instanc  •,  in  the  muscles  or  fat  or  even  in  the 
lung  or  liver,  it  would  usnalh  prod  ce  onl>  a  local  and 
tiitiiiig  disturbance:  though  H"  germs  h;i!>i>en  to  he  en- 
tangled in  the  clot  Ihey  mmut  set  nn  a  new  point  of 
inflammation,  or  an  ubsces-  If.  howf  ver,  ti^e  dot  hap- 
pens to  lodge  in  even  a  very  tiny  artery  h  certain 
areas  of  the  brain,  it  wili  i>roduoe  senous  iisturiianc* 
at  once,  ranging  all  the  way  from  paral;  sis  of  mr 
organ,  c-  destnution  of  s..me  sense,  to  widespp- 
paralysi  or  even  immediat.  i+^ath.  T^ater  in  the  dis- 
ease ap<  ilex\'.  or  paralysis,  i»y  ruptu  of  a  blood  ves- 
sel, ma>  "ccur  '>ecause  the  process  oi  general  arterial 
decay  ha>  reached  the arterw-^  'f  t   <•  and  ;hangerl 

their  ela.sti<  musrular  v   11  i  o  fibrous  tis 

sue,  bu'  e\pn  intn  calc  reo  .iiky  stuff,  of  ex- 

tra«-difiarv  brittUaes-. 
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I  Handing  danger  -han  heart  disease,  and  th  re  are  gen- 
-alty  ar  \  where  from  to  a  dozen  threatening  at- 
ticksol  "art  failure  bt  ore  the  fina  jnc  comes.  Take 
care  of  .  iir  muscles  and  ;,our  st  mach,  and  dor  I 
worry  abt  it  your  heart,  is  the  i  i  ad\ice  for  th 
whom  Fate  has  saddled  with  this      feet. 

As  the  heart  is  the  source  of  u^.ply  for  every  orgar 
and  tissue  in  the  body  it  is  natunJ!  xt  to  the  brain, 
the  most  extciisiwl  onnected  "i  tte  Exchanj."" 
in  the  V     >Ie  body    <       hone-systei       In  one    ense  it 
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-utitioii         tenderness,  in  tl        it  is 
nrathc         ith  every  imagina       dis- 
,<i.  'verj'  other  part  ol  ihe 

th    Tl  shocks  and  disu  sses. 

nes  m<  ost  serious  disturbances 
uii\, ,  scars  and  bruises  received  in  fe's 
,!;  '  e  battle  with  the  "bugs,"  yet  ha!^ 
ore  ol  functional  disturbances,  due  t.  !- 
'  'd  upon  it  through  the  nervous  system 
ler  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  certain 
tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  will,  through 
pon  the  nerves  supplying  it,  throw  it 
writable  and  excitable  condition;  but 
nces  are  neither  frequent  nor  serious  and 
occur  in  a  small  group  of  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible individuals,  like  those,  for  instance,  who  are 
poisoned  by  strawberries,  shellfish,  cheese,  sjv.^e,  f^U., 
or  from  excessive  use  of  the  drugs.  Their  c!iit  f'  in. 
jiortance,  in  fact,  is  when  they  happen  to  f; !!  upon 
a  ]i<  which  is  already  diseased  or  beginning  lo  be, 
when  of  course  they  may  do  serious  injury. 
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Other  curious  diseases  of  the  heart  are  accompanied 
by  very  marked  changes  in  its  rhythm,  such  as  the 
"slow"  heart  known  as  Bradycardia  (heart-block),  in 
which  the  beats  go  down  from  the  normal  seventy -five 
to  fifty,  forty,  and  even  thirty  beats  per  minute;  or  at 
the  other  extreme,  the  "runaway"'  heart.  Tachycardia, 
which  races  along  at  one  hundred  twenty,  one  hundred 
forty,  and  even  one  hundred  eighty  beats  to  the  minute; 
but  these,  while  serious  when  they  occur,  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  rather  among  the  curiosities  of  medicine.  The 
last  is  associated  with  an  over-secretion  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  former  with  a  curious  break  between 
the  auricles  of  the  heart  al)Ove  and  the  ventricles  below, 
so  that  the  former  may  be  beating  twice  or  even  three 
times  as  fast  as  the  latter. 

There  is  also  one  exception  to  the  statement  that 
diseases  of  the  heart  are  acquired,  not  congenital, 
wounds  received  in  hard  battle  in  defense  of  the  body 
rather  than  faults  of  its  own  construction,  and  that  is 
a  singular  form  of  heart-defect  with  which  some  unfor- 
tunate infants  are  l)orn.  known  as  the  persistent  fora- 
men ovale.  During  our  life  before  birth,  the  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  as  it  obviously  cannot  be 
puni|KHl  through  the  lungs,  passes  right  on  into  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  through  an  oval  ofHMiing,  or 
foramen,  in  the  dividing  wall.  This  normally  closes  at, 
or  ver>'  shortly  after,  birth;  but  in  about  one  child  in  a 
thousand  it  falls  to  do  so.  and  consequently  the  impure 
or  venous  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  mixes 
IMTpetually  with  the  pure  or  arterial  blmMl  of  the  left 
side,  and  the  iK>or  youngsters  can  thus  never  gel  their 
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blood  properly  aerated  and  purified,  and  have  in  con- 
sequence, blue  lips,  blue  finger  tips,  and  pale,  ashy 
complexions,  and  gasp  for  breath  on  the  slightest  sus- 
tained effort.  These  little  unfortunates  are  popularly 
known  as  "blue  babies,"  and  mercifully  seldom  survive 
for  more,  than  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  birth ;  though 
they  occasionally  linger  on  until  the  sixth,  eighth,  or 
even  twelfth  year  of  life  before  they  succumb. 
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SEA-SICKNESS 

SEA-SICKNESS  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  mal- 
adies which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things. 
It  is  not  caused  by  a  bug  -  would  that  it  were,  xor  then 
we  could  run  it  down  and  kill  it!  It  is  not  due  to  any- 
thing that  we  have  done  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
done,  or  to  anything  left  undone  which  we  ought  to 
have  dont.  Its  why  and  wherefore  is  simply  that  the 
sea  is  the  sea.  and  we  are  land  animals.    The  most 
staking  characteristic  of  the  sea  is  its  fluidity,  its  per- 
petual motion,  the  fact  that  it  won't  "  stay  put  ";  and 
it  simply  transfers  that  characteristic  to  us  and  our 
livers  and  our  dinners  when  we  embark  on  it. 

Sea-sickness   is   in   one    sense   a    mental   disease, 
though.like  most  such,  it  is  utterly  incurable  by  mental 
influence.  It  is  a  violation  of  our  most  sacretl  confi- 
dence, the  shipwreck  of  our  faith,  as  it  were,  the  shak- 
ing of  our  deepest  and  surest  belief,  that  the  earth  be- 
neath our  feet  is  solid,  fixed,  immovable.    When  the 
plank  substitute  for  this  solid  earth  begins  to  dunce 
and  plung.  and  ga.nbol  InMieath  our  feet  like  a  schoo 
of  i)orpoiscs  or  a  frisky  colt,  then  the  foundation  of  all 
our  beliefs  and  adjustments  is  broken  up,  the  bottom 
literallv  drops  out  of  our  cosmogony.  Our  heads  rtn-l. 
„„r-en«c«  swim,  our  brain  centres  cr>' out  in  agon.N  nnd 
call  upon  the  ever-ready  stomach  to  voxce  their  woe. 
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Never  shall  we  be  able  to  cure  sea-sickness,  so  long  as 
the  eaith  is  the  earth  and  the  sea  is  the  sea  and  we  "of 
the  earth  earthy,"  unless  we  can  invent  some  form  of 
deck  which  will  behave  with  the  staidness  and  sobriety 
of  terra  firma. 

This  much  it  is  imjiortant  to  grasp  firmly  for  the 
understanding  of  our  problem,  that  sea-sickness  is  not 
a  matter  of  the  stomach,  nor  of  the  food  that  is  ^ut 
into  it,  nor  of  the  bile,  but  solely  and  absolutely  of  the 
brain  in  general,  and  of  the  balancing  centres  and 
mechanisms  therein  in  particular.  Any  influence  tliat 
disturbs  these  centres  v/ill  produce  this  curious  and 
almost  absurd  form  of  \omiting,  whether  it  be  the  mo- 
tion of  a  swing  or  of  a  railway  train,  or  that  external 
toxin  of  the  yeast  germ  which  men  delipht  to  pour 
down  their  throats,  the  toxms  of  a  fever,  the  pressure 
of  a  tumor,  or  an  earache,  or  a  blow  on  the  head.  Vo- 
miting of  this  sort  is  termed  "central,"  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  due  to  impulses  sent  out  from  the  brain,  and 
the  stoma«?h  is  merely  the  passive  agent  of  the  brain 
centres.  Sea-sickness  is  literally  "brain-sickness,"  due 
to  the  breaking  up,  th**  confusing,  at  one  sweep,  of  all 
our  preconceived  notions  of  our  relations  to  the  visible 
and  tangible  universe  about  us. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is,  at  first  sight,  most  diflS- 
cult  to  iK'lieve  that  a  niahuly  which  cX|>resses  itself  so 
obviously  and  unmistakably  through  the  j.tvjnmcl)  has 
really  nothing  to  i\o  with  that  organ  |  rinmrily,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true.  Not  only  has  the  r,tomach  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  initiating  the  distressing  series  of 
events  and  sensations  leading  up  to  the  rejeclion  of  its 
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conlenu,  but  iU  part  in  Ihe  tragic  act  i^-" '-  P^^ 
,,a,sive  one.  Its  powerful  and  """^f  ^'-^f  J""^'^; 
lalU  take  no  part  whatever  in  emptyng  ■'  "'  ■'» J 
tent, -they  only  play  the  negafvc  one  of  reLixing 
the  Lds  which  close  the  upper  or  gullet  entrance  of 
he  stomach.  Then  the  diaphragm  from  abo^■e  co- 
down  with  a  \\'h-o-<M>p.  and  the  b,g  muscles  of  the  ab 
dominal  wall  come  up  with  a  ^h-o^-sh  and  the  c^^ 
tents  of  the  luckless  stomach  are  caught  between  he 
l^and  squee^  out  like  a  minority  stock-holder. 
The  awful,  agoni^ng  gasp  that  priwdes    p laymg  Jo- 
lah"  is  sim,'y  the  sucking  in  of  air  by  onr    .ap  r..gm 
i„  its  downward  swoop  upon  the  stomach,   btnctly 

speaking,  you  are  not  "sick  at  S-nr  'ton-a.*      b^ 
"nauseated  in  the  region  of  your  dmphragm.       Nau 

seated,"  bv  the  way,  is  a  pcouUarly  appropnate  tem. 
Tthis  connec.ion,as  its  derivative  mcan.ng  ,s  hteraUy 
"nerlaining  to  the  sea."  or  "occurring  upon  the  soa^ 
.„Tlc,  from  the  same  Grc-ck  .«>t  that  enters  ,nto 
••nautical"  and  "* navigate. 

Z  you  may  rid  your  mind  of  the  idea  tha  any  con- 
dition of  your  st„u,ach  or  digestion, any  food  that  you 
may  have  eaten  or  refrained  from  eatmg.  or  any  d,s- 
olr  of  the  liver  from  which  yon  may  l-c  suffermg  be- 
;:,c  embarking,  can  „««■.  the  fact  or  the  degree  of 
vour  ,..a-sickne.,s.  Obviously,  any  catarrhal  or  .n- 
Han-cd  c-ondition  of  the  stomach  that  may  Ik-  present. 
!r  a  ^  articles  of  diet  that  ar.-  s,..ially  .rrm> tmg  or 

indigestible,  will  be  Ukdy  to  render  the  ^'™-'' -n 
„„^  ™,;iv  thrown  oil  its  balance.  an.l  n,ake,ts  suffcr- 

Tngs  under  the  fierce  man-handling  of  the  a,aphragn. 
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more  severe.  But  apart  from  this  there  is  absolutely 
no  connection  whatever  between  the  stomach  or  its 
contents  and  sea-sickness.  Eat  anything  in  reason  that 
you  like  before  going  on  board,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeals  to  you  when  you  begin  feebly  to  hope  that  you 
are  not  going  to  die,  after  all  —  and  you  will  suffer  less 
than  by  either  starving  or  dieting  yourself. 

When  you  have  once  passed  the  crisis  and  begun  to 
adjust  yourself,  the  most  unlikely  and  indigestible  of 
foods  that  taste  good  will  be  retained  and  digested, 
while  before  you  have  reached  that  blessed  haven  the 
mildest  and  most  harmless  of  slops  will  be  indignantly 
rejected.  The  experience  of  thousands  of  years  has 
shown  that  remedies  that  act  upon  the  stomacl  di- 
rectly, «uch  as  i)epsin  and  other  digestives,  aromatics, 
alkalies,  champagne,  bitters  and  stomach  tonics  of  all 
sorts,  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  malady  than  if 
they  were  poured  down  the  back  of  the  i)atient's  neck. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  nerve  centres  the 
treatment  recommended  in  the  nursery  rhyme  for 
Little  Bo  Peep's  lost  sheep:  Leave  them  alone  and 
they  '11  come  home  and  bring  the  stomach  behind  them. 

Though  sea-sickness  is  chiefly  a  disturbance  of  the 
brain,  the  structure  that  suffers  most  severely  lies  just 
outside  of  that  organ,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  in  close 
connection  with  the  organ  of  hearing.  This  is  a  very 
curious  and  ingenious  little  group  of  tiny  canals,  three 
in  number,  known  from  their  shape  as  the  semicircular 
canals.  These  cmals  are  supplied  by  a  division  of  the 
auditorv-  nerve,  and  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  internal  ear.   It  was,  however,  discovered 
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«^  tVint  miiiries  or  diseases  which 
some  forty  years  ago  that  injuries  "' 

Xted  ihe^e  tiny  canaU  promptty  P^duced  a  l^o 
balanctog  P^-wer  on  the  p»t  of  the  -d-dnd.  Look 
i„g at themagainfromthU  pomt of  "™-  'J^J^^^ 
seen  that  each  one  of  these  tiny  canaU,  filled  with  flmd 
^It  interior  bristling  with  delicate  proc-es  sup- 
ZL  by  sensitive  nerve  twigs,  formed  a  l-"»g^P'"'- 
Wd.  and  that  their  number  -  three  -  was  for  the 
„  of  providing  one  for  each  of  ^e  *-j™- 
sions  or  directions  in  which  movement  «  P°^*'= 
rrkward  and  forward,  upward  and  downward   and 
^W.    ir  the  backward-and-forward  canal  m  a 
l"n    or  instance,  were  pierced  with  a  needle,  ate 
th!bW  had  come  out  from  under  iU  amesthet,c  and 
wi  avowed  to  Bv,  instead  of  flying  straight  forward 
U  woXtch  hekd^ver-hecU  in  a  headlong  sene.  o 
^.mersadts.  It  the  up-and-down  canal  were  pncked 
^'  .,    .     ojdewavs  canal,  it 

would  fall  over  backward;  if  .'f ,     . "  \,^.,  .  ,„ 
would  roll  over  and  over  from  side  to  side.  After  a  lew 
r  ,  when  the  prick  had  healed  up,  the  bird  would 
Xletely  recover  and  fly  and  balance  itseU  as  well  <. 
7Z   A  eingenital  defect  in  the  nerve  supplying  one  of 
h  L  canaU  give,  a  breed  of  Japanese  -^'^^^^ 
curious  habit  of  whirUng  round  and  round  and  they 
rhcnce  known  a,  "waltzing"  or  "dancing     mie^ 

Td  highly  prized  as  curiosities.  The  char^tcn^^Y 
become  hereditar,-,  and  crops  out  m  their  crosses 

Mendclian  pro|iorlioiis. 

So  delicate  and  a..urate  is  the  '^'f™'^"' "' '^™ 
linv  spirit-levels  that,  -v.-,,  .tter  «c  have  been  b  md 
Wd  Jaud  o,ir  cars  plugged  up  with  oUou,  and  arc 
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laid  upon  a  table  delicately  balanced  on  the  top  of  a 
doll-head  pivot,  if  our  balance  is  disturbed  by  tilting 
this  even  a  fraction  of  an  inch  we  can  instantly  detect 
the  movement  and  tell  accurately  in  what  direction  it 
has  occurred.  If  we  remember  that,  walking  or  stand- 
ing, balancing  ourselves  upright  upon  our  two  feet  is 
the  most  delicate  and  difl5cult  muscular  feat  of  which 
we  are  capable,  and  that  these  tiny  canals  are  on  the 
alert  every  moment  of  our  waking  and  sleeping  hours 
to  register  every  possible  disturbance  of  our  equilib- 
rium that  might  threaten  a  fall,  we  are  in  a  position  I  » 
understand  what  calamities  descend  upon  these  organs 
of  uprightness  when  we  embark  on  the  bounding  billow. 
When  a  moderate  breeze  comes  up,  one  canal  is  sure 
that  you  are  falling  down  a  well,  another  that  you  are 
pitching  backward  oflF  a  cliff,  another  that  you  are 
rolling  over  and  over  down  a  roof.  All  the  time  your 
eyes  assure  you  that  you  are  lying  quietly  in  bed,  though 
you  know  this  is  a  lie.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  things 
happen? 

Finally,  they  all  shriek  aloud  at  once  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  each  saying  a  different  thing,  and  —  well, 
you  know  the  rest!  "Getting  your  sea-leg?"  is  simply, 
first,  a  realization  that  these  various  losses  of  balance 
are  not  going  to  hurl  you  headlong  and  break  your 
bones;  and  second,  that  by  crooking  your  knees  so  as 
to  catch  the  deck  whenever  it  happens  to  hit  the  soles 
of  your  feet,  and  giving  your  body  a  gentle  roll  to 
match  that  of  the  ship,  only  in  the  opposite  direction, 
you  can  maintain  a  kind  of  an  apology  frr  an  equilib- 
rium —  a  sort  of  trial  balance,  as  it  were. 
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Years  of  this  sort  of  thing  have  given  the  charac- 
teristic jovial  roU  and  cheerful  swagger  to  the  gait  of 
Jack  on  shore.  The  tendency  to  roll  often  persists  for 
several  days  after  you  have  regained  terra  firma  and 
eives  you  the  impression  that  good  old  Mother  Earth 
is  pitching  and  tossing  under  your  feet  like  the  rolling 
deck  you  have  just  quitted.  If  you  are  going  to  live  a 
life  on  the  rolling  wave,"  you  must  acquire  a  rollmg 

gait  to  match! 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  more  conflictmg 
messages  your  brain  is  receiving  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening to  your  precious  balance  the  greater  the  result- 
ing confusion  wiU  be.   This  explains  why.  upon  com- 
paratively calm  waters,  some  individuals  wiU  be  made 
sea-sick  literally  through  their  eyes.   That  is  to  say. 
the  slight  roUing  movements  which  are  not  severe 
enough  to  distress  their  semicircular  canals  will,  if 
their  not-overhearty       urances  be  contradicted  by 
messages  from  .    '  retir    to  the  effect  that  the  horizon 
is  moving  up  and  down,  be  sufficient  to  cause  confusion 
and  start  the  calamity.    Under  these  circumstances, 
relief  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  simply  closing  the 
eyes  and  at  the  same  time  lying  down  or  reclining  m 
a  comfortable  position.    In  severe  pitching,  however, 
which  like  the  darkness  of  Egypt  can  be  felt,  this  expe^- 
dient  is  of  no  avail,  and,  except  in  mild,  borderland 
conditions,  the  eyes  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  sea- 
sickness, though  they  will,  of  coi.rs,',  aggravate  the 
suffering  if  they  are  kept  open,  by  providing  another 
source  of  confusion. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  this  disturbance  of 
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balance  is  our  position.  Generally  speaking,  sea-sick- 
ness is  more  easily  produced  and  more  likely  to  occur  in 
the  standing  or  upright  position,  and  this  is  for  two 
reasons:  first,  it  is  in  the  upright  position  that  the 
maintenance  of  our  balance  is  most  difficult  and  re- 
quires most  constant  watchfulness  and  effort;  second, 
that  as  the  actual  disturbance  of  equilibrium  occurs  in 
the  head,  the  further  the  head  is  separated  from  the 
seat  of  commotion  —  the  deck  —  the  longer  the  lever 
by  which  it  is  hurled  through  space,  and  consequently 
the  more  violent  the  motion.  A  rough  illustration  of 
this  upon  a  large  scale  is  the  much  greater  amount  of 
motion  and  pitching  that  occurs  at  the  crosstrees  or 
top  of  a  mast  than  on  deck.  Even  on  a  comparatively 
calm  day,  ^>assengers  who  can  stand  the  amount  of 
movement  on  deck  with  perfect  comfort  will  be  made 
desperately  sea-sick  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by 
climbing  up  to  the  crosstrees.  The  nearer  the  head 
can  be  placed  to  the  plane  of  motion  the  less  this  ampli- 
fication of  the  movement.  So  the  recumbent  position 
is  usually  the  best  one  to  assume  in  sea-sickness.  The 
slight  increase  of  movement  produced  by  lifting  your 
head  from  the  pillow  will,  perhaps,  increase  the  agon^ 
a  trifle,  and  even  precipitate  an  explosion  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  occurred  —  but  what  is  that  in  the 
depths  of  the  abyss! 

That  the  calamity  is  chiefly  due  to  disturbances  of 
our  hard-won  equilibrium,  violations  of  our  deepest 
sense  of  propriety,  as  it  were,  is  shown  by  the  curious 
immunity  generally  possessed  by  children,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  by  those  who  are  entering  upon  their 
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second  childhood,  the  aged.  Children  under  ten  years 
of  age  suffer  but  slightly  from  sea-sickness,  and  infants 
in  arms,  bv  a  merciful  dispensation,  practically  not  at 
all.   This  immunity  is  evidently  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  have  learned  to  walk  and 
to  the  extent  of  that  accomplishment.  Their  sense  of 
equilibrium  is  still  in  a  plastic  and  adjustable  stage 
They  tumble  and  roll  and  pitch  head  downward  and 
turn  somersaults  and  fall  out  of  things  with  a  cheerfu 
immunity  from  headaches,  giddiness,  or  discomforts  o 
that  description,  that  makes  them  the  envy  of  adult 
beholders.  There  may  also  \ye  an  ancestral  element  m 
it  "Intimations  of  ImmortaUty,"  echoes  of  a  previous 
stage  of  happy  existence  in  the  treetops,  w-here  swaying 
and  pitching  and  tossing  were  normal  conditions  of  hfe. 
A  somewhat  similar  immunity  is  possessed  by  ani- 
mals, though  this  is  not  quite  so  complete.    Cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  shipped  across  the  Atlantic,  not  in- 
frequently suffer  severely  during  rough  weather  and 
storms,  refusing  to  eat.  groaning  and  pitching  about,  or 
lying  do^vTi  persistently,  apparently  unable  to  stand 
up  from  giddiness,  though  they  comparatively  seldom 
vomit,  as  this  is  a  very  difficult  performance  with  them 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  their  stom- 
achs   This  disturbance  sometimes  becomes  so  sev^ere  in 
horses  as  to  result  in  serious  injurj'  and  even  death. 
especiuUv  in   thoroughbred  horses  with  their   highly 
sensitive  nervous  organisms.     One   member  of  the 
grass-euters,  the  camel,  is  quite  susceptible  to  malde 
mer,  and  goes  through  the  whole  figure,  nu-  uumg 
vomiting.  The  carnivora,  cats  and  dogs  especially,  are 
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but  little  affected  by  the  motion  of  waves,  but  in  rough 
weather  they,  too,  succumb  and  give  a  verj'  perfect 
imitation  of  the  real  thing.  One  group  of  animals  seems 
to  be  entirely  immune,  curiously  enough,  and  this 
includes  our  nearest  relations,  the  monkeys  and  the 
apes.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
natural  trapeze  acrobats,  born  circus  performers,  and 
the  pitching  of  a  ship  would  be  comparatively  mild 
contrasted  with  their  headlong  plunges  from  one  tree- 
top  to  another,  their  seesaw  rides  on  the  slenderest 
branches,  and  their  habit  of  swinging  by  their  tails, 
head  downward.  Birds  seldom  suffer  from  sea-sickness, 
and  appear  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  as  readily  as  to  the  swaying  of  the  treetops  in  a 
gale. 

Vomiting,  though  one  of  the  most  striking  and  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  is  only  one  of  a 
dozen.  Quite  as  frequent  and  almost  as  distressing  is 
headache.  This  will  often  be  the  only  symptom  of  the 
malady  in  calm  weather  or  in  partially-seasoned  travel- 
ers. In  some  annoying  instances  it  will  not  occur  dur- 
ing the  voyage  at  all,  but  develop  with  great  severity 
after  the  victiui  has  landed  on  the  other  side,  and 
haunt  him  for  days  or  even  weeks.  Another  form  of 
distress  is  severe  neuralgic  attacks,  which  may  occur  in 
the  back,  in  the  side,  in  the  shoulder,  or  in  one  of  the 
limbs.  Disagreeable  sensations,  flashes  of  heat  and 
persj)iration,  rapidly  followed  by  shivering  and  cold- 
ness, are  also  very  comnion.  In  fact,  an  exaggerated 
susceptibility  to  cold  is  probably  one  of  the  commonest 
symptoms  of  sea-sickness,  from  which  veiy  few  travel- 
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ers,  even  the  most  seasoned  and  robust,  entirely  es- 
cape.  Some,  though  not  in  the  sUghtest  degn-e  nau- 
seated, wiU  be  so  distressed  by  it  that  they  are  utterly 
unable  to  keep  comfortably  warm  on  deck  and  are 
obliged  to  stay  in  their  staterooms  for  the  sake  of 
warmth.  This  is  why  wraps  and  rugs  of  every  de^rip- 
tion  are  in  such  constant  demand  on  a  sea  vo^  L|?e. 
Very  common,  also,  is  a  profound  sense  of  depression, 
with  or  without  melancholy.   Even  in  those  in  whom 
it  does  not  reach  a  disagreeable  degree  this  feeling  mil 
produce  an  utter  inability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon 
anything.   Little  mental  work  is  ever  done  at  sea. 

Most  of  the  benefit  supposed  to  be  derived  from  sea- 
voyages  is  due  to  the  lively  and  refreshing  contrast  and 
sense  of  relief  produced  by  the  return  of  the  normal 
state  of  mind  and  body  when  on  shore  once  more.  You 
are  n't  really  any  better  than  when  you  started,  but 
you  are  so  much  better  than  on  the  way  over  that  you 
feel  as  though  you  had  gained  ten  or  fifteen  pounds. 

That  this  distressing  disturbance  of  balance,  of  our 
sense  of  equilibrium,  of  dignity  and  propriety  if  you 
will,  is  the  real  cause  of  sea-sickness  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  go  to  sea  to 
get  seasick.  The  familiar  ghastly  sensations  of  dizzi- 
ness followed  by  nausea,  which  can  be  produced  in 
many  of  us  by  swinging  too  high  or  too  long  in  swings 
or  merr>--go-rounds,  is  of  precisely  the  same  character 
and,  if  the  motion  be  persisted  in  long  enough,  will  give 
rise  to  just  as  distressing  sensations  and  eruptions. 
Many  individuals,  particularly  women,  will  suffer  ex- 
actly the  same  scries  of  distresses  from  traveling  on 
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railway  trains,  especially  when  the  track  is  unusually 
curved  and  tortuous,  as  when  going  th  >ugh  moun- 
tains. Others  will  be  similarly  affected  by  long  jour- 
neys in  wagons  or  cjirriages.  Particularly  was  this  the 
case  in  llie  oid-f  a.shioned  stage-coaches,  where  journeys 
were  continued  day  and  night;  even  strong,  hardy  men 
were  sometimes  made  so  wretchedly  "stage-sick"  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  break  the  journey  for  several 
days  to  recover.  Travelers  in  the  East  who  have  un- 
dertaken long  journeys  on  the  backs  of  camels  describe 
as  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  exp<''ei)  ;'s  of  the 
journey  the  agonizing  attacks  of  naussta,  headache, 
giddiness,  and  vomiting  which  come  on  about  the 
third  day  of  the  trip,  due  to  the  pitching  and  sway- 
ing gait  of  the  "  ship  of  the  desert."  Our  mental- 
influence  friends,  however,  would  probably  challenge 
this  illustration,  alleging  that  the  symptoms  were  due 
to  suggestion  and  expectancy,  because  the  travelers, 
knowing  that  they  were  to  be  carried  upon  a  ship  of 
some  sort,  naturally  expected  to  be  sea-sick. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  expectancy,  vivid  an- 
ticipation, and  the  firm  belief  that  you  are  going  to  be 
sea-sick  play  a  large  share  in  bringing  on  an  attack. 
This,  however,  is  largely  illusory  and  due  to  the  fact 
that  nausea  is  a  purely  cerebral  symptom  —  indeed, 
almost  a  mental  one  —  and  can  be  produced  by  a  score 
of  different  disagreeable  sensations,  notably,  disagree- 
able smells  or  disgusting  sights  or  sounds.  Even  such 
a  purely  mental  impression  as  a  sudden  fright  or  the 
receipt  of  very  bad  news  will  make  us  faint  and 
nauseated.   Consequently  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
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that  the  mere  occurrence  of  any  of  the  rich  sea-smells, 
or  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging,  or  —  in  some 
exceedingly  susceptible  individuals  —  t'.e  sight  of  a 
ship  or  of  the  open  sea  will  produce  a  momentary  sen- 
sation of  distress.  I  have  even  known  some  individuals 
who  suffered  frightfully  from  sea-sickness  to  he  so 
sensitive  that  the  sight  of  a  vivid  and  re4distic  painting 
of  a  sea-scene  was  enough  to  make  them  cover  their 
eyes  and  iiurr>'  past;  others  would  shudder  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a  deck  steward;  and  many  would  \w  almost 
made  sick  hy  the  first  whiff  of  the  disinfectant  which 
had  been  used  in  the  basins  and  cans  on  shipboard. 
But  thai  these  preliminarN-  qtialms,  these  purely  men- 
tal anticipations,  will  pro<luce  real  sea-sickness,  unless 
followed  up  by  the  necessar>'  pitching  and  tossing, 
there  is  absohitely  no  evidence  to  show. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  instances  now 
on  record  of  individuals  who  were  firmly  convinced, 
either  from  previous  fortunate  exiKTiences,  or  from  the 
assurance  of  their  friends  or  i)hysi(ians.  or  because 
they  had  taken  some  -sun'-cure"  remcnly,  that  they 
were  never  going  to  be  so  silly  as  to  be  sick  at  sea,  and 
who  have  promplly  ,)r<H-iiMl.'.l  to  suffer  all  the  tortures. 
On   th-  other  hand,  hundreds  of  pluMiomenally  bad 
sailors  who  are  even  nauseated  by  tlir  sight  of  sea- 
watei   in  a   ».;.thlub.  and  who  go  on  board  with  the 
firmest  of  convictions  that  no  |h»w.t  under  heaven  can 
save  then,  from  l>eing  sra-sick.  make  a  iMTf.><tly  serene 
ami  ...n.f..rtable  voynge.  if  only  the  winds  and  the 
waves  hapju-n  to  be  favoralile. 
A  moM  rurious  fact  about  this  condition  is  that  our 
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adjustment  to  this  new  style  of  tight-rope  balance  is 
never  absolute  and  complete.  Take  the  grizzled  cap- 
tain or  veteran  boson  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  who  has 
followed  the  sea  from  boyhood  and  has  hundreds  of 
crossings  to  his  credit,  and  put  him  aboard  a  pilot  boat 
or  a  Gloucester  schooner  in  a  lively  blow,  and  ten 
chances  to  one  he  will  be  heaving  his  very  soul  up  in 
ten  or  twelve  hours. 

A  friend  of  a.ine  recently  made  the  trip  to  Naples 
from  New  York  in  one  of  the  great  Mediterranean 
liners.  From  there  he  took  a  little  local  steamboat, 
scarcely  bigger  than  a  launch,  fc  the  island  of  Capri. 
The  crossing  taki's  a  littl  •  over  two  hours.  With  him 
happened  to  embark  the  first  mate  and  the  purser  of 
the  liner,  both  of  whom  had  a  curiosity  to  see  Capri. 
One  of  the  sudden  squalls  for  which  tlie  Bay  of  Naples 
is  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  came  up.  Evervbody  on 
board,  with  the  exception  of  the  crew,  became  agoniz- 
ingly .sea-sick,  and  among  the  first  to  succumb  were 
the  two  blue-coated,  gold-laced,  veteran  sei-dogs. 

What  is  even  more  distressing  is  the  ft.ct  that  cer- 
tain hickless  individuals,  who  for  various  reasons  have 
elected  or  In'en  trained  to  follow  the  sea  as  n  means  of 
livelih«M)(l,  such  as  sailors,  ships'  officers,  ships'  clerks, 
and  even  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  tl\<'  navy,  never 
«|uite  get  over  being  sea-sick.  I  have  henrd  of  Umr  or 
five  within  the  past  year,  ojie  a  yeoman  in  th<>  navy, 
a.^other  a  naval  officer  of  many  >  ears'  service,  who  were 
uncomfortMbly  sea-si.k  for  a  few  hours  or  days  evcr>' 
time  they  went  to  sea,  or  would  be  metre  or  less  luiitely 
afTe(  led  whenever  a  storm  came  up.    A  clussical  in- 
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stance  is  the  case  of  Darwin,  who  was  so  wretchedly 
susceptible  to  the  motion  of  the  sea  that  during  the 
whole  eighteen  months  of  his  now  immortal  "  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,"  which  gave  him  his  first  brilliant  concep- 
tion of  the  Origin  of  Species  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame,  he  scarcely  passed  a  single  day,  and  never  a 
week,  without  suffering  from  sea-sickness.  Day  after 
day  he  would  sit  with  dogged  persistence  at  the  table 
in  his  cabin,  working  over  his  specimens,  dissections, 
and  notes  until  his  reeling  stomach  and  aching  head 
could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  he  would  lie  down  on  a 
couch  alongside  his  work,  to  rise  and  return  to  the 
attack  again  in  half  an  hour  or  an  hour. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  sea-sickness,  the  least  said 
the  soonest  mended.  The  oiily  way  to  remove  the 
causf  of  the  malady  is  to  stop  the  ship  from  pitching  or 
throw  the  patient  overboard,  and  neither  of  these  is 
fea.sible,  though,  at  certain  stages  in  the  calamity,  some 
sufferers  would  almost  welcome  the  latter.  Fortu- 
nately, the  demon  of  mal  <le  mer  is  as  harmless  as  he  is 
vicious.  Few  things  are  more  certain  on  this  mundane 
sphere  than  that  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  even  the  most 
acute  sufferers  from  sea-sickness  will  recover  their  com- 
fort and  their  self-respect  in  from  two  to  four  days,  and 
thai  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  everj'  thou- 
sand will  be  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  their  distn'ssing 
ex|K"rience.  Almost  the  only  cases  in  which  s<>a-sick- 
ness  prtMluees  ixTUuinent  injur>-  are  tlio-ie  of  individu- 
als who  are  either  in  the  last  stages  of  serious  and  fatal 
diseuM',  or  are  suffering  from  coiiditicms  that  rc'tider 
them  liable  to  hemorrhage  from  the  slt>ma(h  or  from 
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the  lungs,  or  other  conditions  in  which  the  mere 
mechanical  strain  of  the  violent  and  prolonged  vomit- 
ing may  produce  dangerous  results.    The  best  and 
most  philosophic  course  to  pursue  is  to  set  your  teeth, 
"lay  low,"  and  stand  it  until  such  time  as  Nature  has 
adjusted  herself  to  the  situation.  You  will  avoid  nearly 
half  the  discomforts  of  the  experience  by  strictly  re- 
fraining from  doing  anything  whatever  to  hasten  the 
process  of  cure.  Don't  take  anything  for  it;  don't  eat 
anything  until  you  feel  like  it,  and  then  only  what 
you  happen  to  fancy,  not  what  some  officious  fiend  in 
human  shape  assures  you  will  be  "good  for  you";  and 
don't  attempt  to  go  up  on  deck  until  you  are  able  to 
stand  up  with  comfort  in  your  stateroonj.  There  never 
was  a  baser  mocker  than  the  oft-ropeated  assurance 
that  "the  fresh  air  will  dt)  you  good"  in  sea-sickness. 
Little  or  nothing  can  bo  done  for  the  radical  cure  of 
the  malady  except  on  the  classic  principle  laid  down  by 
Drummond's  habitant :  — 

"  Den  de  win'  slu-  cim  lilow  lak  hurrican*. 
An'  s'posw  she  blow  some  mon-. 
But  you  ean't  get  drown'  on  l.nv  Si.  Pierre 
S«)  Itmg'.t  you  stay  on  shore." 

Can  anything  be  done  to  mitigate  the  agony?  As  we 
have  already  noted,  diet,  tlige.stives.  gastric  tonics  or 
sedatives,  or  any  oll-er  methods  aimed  directly  ut  the 
stomach  or  its  contents  are  usually  as  worthless  in 
practice  as  they  are  absurd  in  theory.  One  of  the  oldest 
remedies  t)n  record  is  the  swallowing  of  a  fish  which 
had  bwn  taken  out  of  the  stomach  of  anolbrr  fish! 
Any  stomach  that  could  digest  that  insull  certainly 
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ought  to  be  proof  apiinst  mal  de  mer.  But  we  grieve  to 
state  that  the  majority  of  the  modern  sure  cures  and 
preventives  against  sea-sickness  are  as  rational  in 
character  and  as  effective  in  their  results  as  this 
ancient  prototype  of  theirs. 

If  the  voyage  is  to  be  only  for  a  night  many  even 
poor  sailors,  going  on  board  in  the  late  afternoon  or 
early  evening  and  going  to  l)ed  at  once  Iwfore  they  are 
clear  of  the  liarbor.  will  be  able  to  get  to  sleep  and 
go  through  the  night  undisturbed,  arriving  at  their 
destination  next  morning  vvitli.  p<rhaps,  no  more  than 
a  slight  headache.  But  this,  of  coiirse,  is  only  where  no 
really  rough  weather  is  encountered. 

On  a  long  voyage  thfj-e  is  not  much  '•irtue  in  these 
tactics,  since  you  have  to  "have  it  out "  with  Neptune, 
so  to  sfwak,  sooner  or  later.  On  general  prim ipUs  the 
best  course,  jMTliaps,  for  most  travelers  to  adopt  is  to 
stay  on  deck  as  long  as  their  comfort  will  permit,  but 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  statcrm.ms  just  as  .soon 
as  they  fwl  rea.sonably  sure  that  something  is  going  to 
happen,  without  waiting  to  Iw  tiK)  sure  (.f  it!    They 
will  certainly  suflFer  less  fn)m  the  inevitable  there  than 
on  <leck,  and  get  over  it  sooner.    It  will  not  infre- 
<iuently  hap|)en  that  they  will  b.-  able  to  go  into  a  half- 
drowsy,  l,alf-ci>matosc  condition  which  scarcely  distin- 
guishes day  from  night  and  "»lree  their  w«-ird"  or 
serve  their  time  in  that  condition,  without  any  very 
violent  discomfort.   Make  up  your  mind  that  yoti  will 
not  Ix'  intcrf(-rcd  with  or  interrupted  by  anybo<iy  or 
anylliiiig  whatever  until  either  the  shij)  gcws  to  the 
})otlon>  *)r  \ ou  IM  bettcr,and  you  will  often  avoid  two 
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thirds  of  the  acute  agony  of  the  attack.  If  you  find 
yourself  compelled  to  vomit  drink  all  the  water  or  soda 
water  that  you  want.  The  diaphragm  will  empty  the 
stomach  according  to  orders  from  headquarters  about 
every  so  often  whether  there  is  anything  in  it  or  not, 
and  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to  have  something 
there  for  it  to  work  on. 

The  only  remedies  that  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
either  preventing  or  mitigating  this  calamity  are  those 
that  deaden  or  dull  the  entire  nervous  system  —  the 
so-called   narcotics   and   sedatives  —  opium   and   its 
derivatives,  chloral,  alcohol,  and  the  bromides.   All  of 
these,  however,  except  the  last  two,  are  such  dangerous 
Doisons  in  themselves  and  are  so  apt  to  be  followed  by 
unpleasant  after-effects  of    their  own  that  it  is  veiy 
seldom  judicious  or  jn  tifiable  to  use  them  as  remedies 
against  such  a  harmless  diMiUse.    In  fact,  their  use  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  those  rarer  c:!ses  already 
referred  to  in  which  it  is  imjjerative  to  check  the  vomit- 
ing  at  all  costs.    Bromides  and  alcohol,  however,  have 
manv  enthusiastic  backers.  Iwth  popular  and  medical, 
and  "there  aj.pears  to  be  little  doubt  Uiat  if  any  one  is 
willing  to  saturate  himself  to  the  point  of  slight  drowsi- 
ness and  unsteadiness  of  gait  with  either  of  these  inter- 
esting substanc's  he  can  ver>-  much  nuHlify,  and  even 
at  times  entirely  escape,  the  worst  discomforts  of  .sen- 

sickness. 

Most  of  us  would.  1  think,  about  as  lief  b.-  nauseated 
and  ma.le  unste;..ly  on  our  pins  by  Nep««""'  '^"^  '^V 
alcohol  or  bromides,  and.  when  w<'  further  .onsider 
the  later  ponallies  that  have  lo  be  paid  in  the  sha|)e  of 
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of  the  all-too-faniiliar  agonies  of  "the  morning  after," 
we  would  really  prefer  the  disease  to  the  remedy.  How- 
ever, those  who  suffer  very  severely  and  are  willing  to 
saturate  themselves  with  bromides  under  the  eye  of 
their  family  physician  can,  in  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  cases,  escape  to  some  extent  at  least  the  n:iseries 

of  the  voyage. 

After  the  calamity  has  once  fairly  set  in  remedies  of 
any  sort  are  of  exceedingly  little  value,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  stomach  cannot  r;.tain  them  long 
enough  to  allow  of  their  being  absorbed.  In  those 
cases  in  which  headache  and  giddiness  and  depression 
are  the  principal  symptoms  a  good  deal  of  relief  can 
be  obtained  by  moderate  doses  of  aromatic  spirits  of 

ammonia. 

One  of  my  friends  who  was  a  ver>'  poor  sailor,  but 
a  most  inveterate  traveler,  gleefully  assured  me  once 
that  he  had  discovered  an  absolute  and  sovereign  cu.-e 
for  sea-sickness.  "I  just  go  straight  down  to  my  berth 
as  soon  as  I  get  on  l)oard,  Doctor,  and  tell  the  steward 
to  bring  me  a  hot  whiskey  toddy  evcr>'  hour  until  he 
finds  me  asleep.  Then,  whenever  I  wake  I  ring  for 
another  toddy,  and  in  that  way  I  go  clear  across  the 
Atlantic  without  ever  once  being  sea-sick!" 

"But,"  I  mildly  exi)ostulateH,  "don't  yon  feel 
pretty  wretdiod  when  you  finally  come  up  on  deck?" 

"Oil,  I  never  come  up  on  deck.  Do<-tor.  I  ju>t  stay 
there  and  enjoy  my. self  the  .vholc  way  over!" 


CHAPTER  XIII 


HOW   WE  GROW   DEAF 

SOME  men  are  born  deaf,  some  achieve  deafness, 
and  some  have  deafness  thrust  upon  them. 
Broadly  considered,  the  second  class  is  far  the  largest 
of  the  three.  We  still  take  too  many  of  our  calamities 
lying  down  and  fail  to  fight  hard  enough  against  our 
fate  —  not  that  we  were  much  to  blame  for  our  fatal- 
istic attitude  toward  deafness  up  to,  say.  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Not  only  had  we  been  taught  from  time 
immemorial  to  regard  the  dulling  of  the  delicate  sense 
of  hearing  as  one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  adv  anc- 
ing  years,  but  the  cure  of  deafness,  after  it  has  once 
been  achieved,  was  —  and,  alas,  is  yet  —  one  of  the 
discredits,  even  disgraces,  of  medicine. 

Even  to-day  the  doctor  is  not  verj-  hopeful  of  curin? 
deafness  in  the  sense  of  restoring  hearing  which  has 
been  lost  for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  but  his 
attitude  toward  the  condition  has  lieen  completely 
revolutionized  by  the  discovery-  that  deafness  dcxs  not 
come  by  chance  or  by  some  inevitable  process  of 
Nature,  but  is  due  to  definite  and  well-recognized 
causes,  thrc-  f«.arths  of  which  are  preventable.  The 
grejit  majority  of  cases,  even  of  chronic  and  cstablisluHl 
thafness.  can  be  prevented  from  getting  any  worse  and 
usually  itnproved  a  little,  while  nine  tenths  of  all  cases 
can  l)e  prevented  entirely,  either  by  avoMing  their 
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causes  or  by  tuking  them  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  first 
sign  of  trouble  with  the  hearing  is  noticed. 

By  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  the  first  attack  of  deafness 
is  never  permanent,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions  involv- 
ing the  nerve  of  hearing  itself.  The  calamity  gives  fair 
warning  of  its  approach  —  whom  the  gods  would  fain 
destroy  they  first  make  sneeze.  Our  hearing  is  lost, 
not  all  at  once,  or  even  half  or  a  quarter  at  once,  bi.  by 
tiny  successive  fractions,  each  due  to  a  fresh  attac'  of 
the  disease  which  causes  deafness.  And  that  disease, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  nothing  more  formidable  than 
our  old  friend,  or  rather  most  intimate  enemy,  a  com- 
mon cold,  which  travels  up  the  tube  to  the  ear  from  the 

nose  or  throat. 

The  motto  of  our  crusade  against  deafness  emphatic- 
ally is:  *'Despi>o  not  the  day  of  small  things."  The 
only  way  to  cure  deafness  is  to  treat  it  before  it  reaches 
the  ears.  To  fuss  over  the  tympanum  after  you  have 
neglected  the  throat  is  liten.lly  "to  keep  the  promise 
to  our  ear.  and  t)reak  it  to  cur  hope'"  -  to  try  to  put 
out  the  fire  after  it  hits  reached  the  [>owder  magazine. 
The  chief  warning  to  remf raber  in  treutinj'  and  getting 
rid  of  coldh  a.nd  catarriis  is  th.-t  "  all  roads  lead  to  "  — 
the  ear. especially  in  the  later  stages  of  the  attack;  that 
everj'  little  intJuenza  germ,  whose  motto  is  Excelsior! 
climbs  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  ear,  and  that  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  invader  to  reach  "the  man 
higher  up"  lands  him  on  the  eardrum.    Take  care  of 
the  nose  and  the  ear  nill  take  care  of  itself. 

It  is  oirious  what  pictiires-.u  >iy  distorkvl  n.^tions 
prev.iil  about  the  causation  of  -  nt  such  common  .md 
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frequent  misfortunes  as  deafness  and  blindness.  Both 
have  formed  "high  Hghts"  in  the  classic  picture  of  old 
age  since  the  ver>'  dawn  of  history.  The  explanation 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  plausible  and  poetic.  The  dull 
hearing  and  dimming  vision  were  due  merely  to  the 
gradual  wearing  away  and  blunting  of  the  keen  edge  of 
all  the  senses  and  powers  of  the  body  under  the  success- 
ive shocks  of  years  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  life. 

The  auditor^'  nerve  was  supposed  to  have  been  ham- 
mered and  pounded,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  stupor  — 
the  retina  dazzled  and  flashed  into  a  dazed  condition 
where  it  could  no  lon^a-r  respond  to  the  rays  of  light. 
Deafness  and  the  clouded  vision  of  th*-  old  man  were 
merely  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  decay  —  "sans 
hair,  sans  teeth,  sans  everything." 

Nothing  could  sound  more  reasonable  and  altogether 
in  accordance  with  what  was  to  be  expected.  So  long 
as  we  were  satisfied  to  accept  statement-,  i  how  things 
were  ordained  to  be,  or  inevitably  must  b- ,  instead  of 
taking  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  they  actually  were, 
this  was  a  peifectly  good  explanation,  and  it  has  been 
embalmed  in  the  literature  of  all  the  ages;  but,  the 
moment  we  began  to  ask  un( omfortable  questions  and 
to  insist  on  finding  out  the  facts,  a  totally  difTcrent 
condition  of  affairs  was  discovered  to  exist. 

Barely  half  a  centur>-  ago,  for  instance,  it  was  found 
that  two  tliirds  of  the  failing  vision  of  old  age  was  due 
not  to  any  dulling  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  or  dim- 
ming  of  the  transparent  |)arts  of  the  eye,  but  merely  to 
flu  fail-iro  ('f  the  lit  lie  ciniilar  muscle  within  the  eye- 
h;i!l:  m;  ti.at  th.  -ve  <muU1  no  longer  adjust  or  accom- 
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modate  itself  to  the  light  rays.  Practically  perfect 
vision,  keen  and  sharp,  though,  of  course,  more  readily 
tiring  than  before,  could  be  restored  by  fitting  the 
nroper  "specs"  -  that  is,  placing  a  glass  or  a  lens  be- 
fore the  eye  to  make  good  the  failure  of  this  muscle  to 

Half  the  remainder  of  the  blurred  vision  of  advanc- 
ing years  was  found  to  be  due  to  changes  in  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  known  as  cataract;  and  when  the  clouded  lens 
was  removed  by  a  simple  surgical  operation,  and  a  new 
clear  lens  of  glass  hung  in  front  of  the  eye  m  its  place, 
the  retina  was  found  to  be  as  clear  and  sharp  as  ever. 
In  short,  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve  of  the  old  man 
of  seventy  were  found  to  be  practically  as  keen  and  as 
responsive  to  the  light  as  they  had  been  at  seventeen; 
and  a  full  third  of  the  discomforts  of  old  age  were 

relieved  at  a  stroke.  ,  ,    .i.    j.,ii 

The  same  thing  has  been  found  in  regard  to  the  dull 
oar  of  old  age  in  even  higher  degree.  Not  more  than  a 
fraction  oi  .  per  cent  of  the  deafness  of  old  age  is  due 
to  changes  in  the  mr  ...f  hearing.  In  other  words,  the 
hearing  of  the  g  an.l  atber  is  at  bottom  as  ke.^n  as  t.iat 
of  his  grandchild  if  only  the  sound  waves  can  actually 
reach  the  keyl>oard  of  his  nerve.  In  the  economic  ]a.- 
Ron  of  the  day.  it  is  the  -middleman"   who  is  at  .ault 
-the  conducting  apparatus  that  lies  between  the 
sound  waves  and  the  organ  of  hearing   known  ^om 
that  fact  as  tne  middle  ear  -  that  is  really  deaf.  Nine 
times  oat  of  ten,  when  you  say  a  man  is  <leaf  you  mean 
that  his  eanlrnm  and  its  piano-hammer  attachments 
are  cut  of  order. 
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Our  hearing  machine,  though  distressingly  compli- 
cated in  its  details,  is  exceedingly  simple  in  principle. 
Briefly,  it  consists  of  three  parts,  with  a  safety  valve 
attachment  to  one  of  them,  known  simply  from  their 
positions  as  the  outer  or  external  ear,  the  middle  ear, 
and  the  internal  ear.  The  safety  valve  is  the  joker  that 
gives  rise  to  nearly  all  the  trouble.  The  division  of 
labor  between  these  three  parts  is  matter-of-fact  and 
rational. 

The  outer  ear,  as  plainly  follows  from  its  position 
and  shape,  is  merely  a  horn  or  funnel  for  catching  the 
sound  waves  and  conveying  them  into  the  interior  of 
the  head,  where  the  middle  ear  lies  warm,  sheltered,  and 
out  of  harm's  way.  The  outer  ear  is  really  of  the  most 
trifling  importance  —  little  more  than  a  hole  leading 
down  to  the  drum,  with  a  more  or  less  movable  flap 
over  its  opening.  The  sole  value  of  the  flap  to-day  is 
as  an  ornament  —  and  it  is  not  exactly  a  howling 
success  at  that  in  some  of  us. 

The  middle  ear  is,  in  principle,  equally  simple  and 
matter-of-fact.  It  consists  merely  of  a  tightly  stretched 
disk  or  drum  of  skin,  with  a  cavity  in  the  bone  behind  it 
to  allow  it  to  vibrate.  Across  this  cavity  runs  a  chain 
of  exceedingly  delicate  little  bones  which  transmit  the 
vibrations  to  the  internal  ear  or  organ  of  hearing 
proper. 

This  internal  ear  is  vastly  more  complicated;  but,  as 
it  luckily  seldom  becomes  diseased  —  and  when  it  does 
we  do  not  know  what  under  Heaven  to  do  for  it  and 
have  no  remedy  that  will  reach  it  —  its  makeup  is 
of  little  practical  importance.  We  may  here  dismiss  it 
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with  the  statement  that  it  consists  of  a  singular  little 
keyboard  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  coiled  up 
like  a  snail  shell  —  cocJilea  —  made  up  of  tiny  rods  laid 
side  by  side,  not  unlike  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte. 

The  delicacy  and  elaborate  perfection  of  the  whole 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  its  inch-and-a- 
quarter  length  there  are  five  thousand  separate  rods  or 
keys.  Each  of  these  keys  is  believed  —  though  this  is 
largely  hypothesis  —  to  vibrate  in  response  to  some 
tone  or  shade  of  tone  that  can  be  heard  by  the  human 
ear;  and  their  vibrations  are  conducted  to  the  tiny 
twigs  of  the  auditor^'  nerve,  which  run  along  the  under 
side  of  the  keyboard  and  then  unite  into  a  small  twisted 
cable,  to  pass  to  the  brain. 

Each  key  is  supposed  to  pick  out  its  particular  note 
by  vibrating  i..  response  to  it,  much  as  the  receiving 
apparatus  of  a  wireless  telegraph  responds  to  or  catches 
the  particular  vibration  to  which  it  is  tuned.  It  is 
probable,  between  us,  that  here  is  the  site  of  those  ex- 
traordinary differences  in  tone  percei)tion  ranging  from 
the  born  musical  ear.  with  its  delicate  appreciation 
of  the  subtlrst  harmonies,  down  to  inability  to  distin- 
guish Old  Hundred  from  Yankee  D(KKlle. 

Not  a  little  of  the  painful  and  laborious  process 
known  as  **  musical  training"  laborious  for  the  pupil 
and  painful  for  the  neighbors  —  consists  in  limbering 
up  and  drilling  the  keys  of  this  iidernal  piano.  They 
are  taught  to  work  separately  from  one  another,  so 
that  the  slightest  deviation  in  tone,  known  as  flatting 
or  sharping,  can  be  accurately  distinguished;  and  also 
they  may  be  given  such  simple  and  rudiniculury  train- 
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ing  in  arithmetic  as  will  enable  them  to  recognize  when 
any  note  is  struck  which  has  two,  three,  or  five  times 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  their  own  particular  note, 
and  to  respond  promptly  thereto.  This  response  to 
simple  multii)les  or  vulgar  fractions  of  their  own  tone 
forms  the  basis  of  what  we  call  harmony.  In  that  last 
survival  of  the  tortuie  chamber  of  the  Middle  Ages  — 
five-finger  exercises  —  you  are  training  not  merely 
your  stiff  and  unwilling  fingers  but  the  keys  of  this 
piano  —  a  piano  whose  keyboard  is  coiled  in  your  own 
head,  or  should  be;  but  which  often,  so  far  as  possi- 
bility of  effective  training  is  concerned,  exists  only  — 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  day  —  "in  your  mind." 

The  three  parts  of  the  hearing  machine  will  thus  be 
seen  roughly  to  correspond  to  the  i)arts  of  the  trans- 
mitter of  a  telephone.  The  projecting  mouthpiece  is 
theexternal  ear  and  the  hole  leading  down  to  the  drum; 
the  diaphragm  is  the  drum,  and  the  little  chain  of  bones 
behind  it  is  the  armature  which  changes  the  vibrations 
of  the  diaphragm  into  ait»- mating  electric  currents; 
and  the  auditor^'  nerve  is  the  wire  that  transmits  the 
message  to  "central." 

It  is  well  to  have  this  general  idea  of  the  g<>aring  of 
our  hearing  machine,  both  because  the  three  divisions 
of  it  piny  widely  different  parts  in  the  production  of 
deafness,  and  also  l)ecause  the  priu-tical  importance  of 
the  parts  they  play  could  almost  be  inferred  from  their 
position. 

The  outer  ear,  being  little  more  than  a  hole  through 
which  the  sound  waves  can  reach  the  drum  in  its  place 
of  shelter  and  safety  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the 
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surface  of  the  head,  plays  almost  no  part  at  all  in  the 
production  of  deafness;  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which 
disturbances  of  this  part  of  the  ear  could  interfere  with 
hearing  would  be  by  blocking  or  plugging  it  up  com- 
pletely —  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  very  seldom 
happens.  Only  two  such  accidents  are  known  — tu- 
mors  and  accumulations  of  wax. 

The  other  end  of  the  apparatus  —  the  internal  ear 
—  is  so  deeply  imbedded  and  buried  within  the  bones 
of  the  head,  so  completely  protected  from  all  possibil- 
ity of  exposure  to  attack,  that  it  is  literally  one  of  the 
"safest"  structures  in  the  body;  in  fact,  the  only  dan- 
gerous enemies  of  the  keybcard  and  auditory  nerve 
are  the  toxins  of  a  few  infectious  diseases,  which  have  a 
special  power  of  singling  out  and  attacking  the  brdin 
and  nervous  system.  For  practical  purposes,  these  may 
be  reduced  to  two  — one  fortunately  rare,  the  other 
more  common  —  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  blood 
taint.   Could  these  two  diseases  be  wiped  out  — and 
they  are  both  preventable  and  one  day  wll  be  pre- 
vented  when   we   become   intelligent   enough  — w 
should  practically  get  rid  of  all  deafness  due  to  diseases 
of  the  keyboard  and  nerve  of  hearing,  known  as  nerve 

deafness. 

This  leaves  the  middle  ear,  or  drum  cavity  and  its 
attachments,  as  the  weak  link  in  our  chain  of  hearing, 
the  region  in  which  neariy  nine  tenths  of  all  cases  and 
forms  of  deafness  occur.  The  particular  Ethiopian  in 
our  middle-ear  woodpile,  however,  is  that  wretched 
little  tube  connecting  the  drum  cavity  with  the  throat, 
called  the  Eustachian  tube,  after  the  fine  old  father  of 
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anatomy  who  first  discovered  and  described  it.  It 
might  almost  be  called  the  deafness  tube,  for  it  is  lit  ♦or- 
ally the  leak  that  lets  in  the  flood  —  the  underground 
passage  through  which  our  germ  enemies  can  crawl 
and  worm  their  way  into  the  ver>'  citadel  of  our  fortress 
of  hearing.  Then,  once  they  have  efiFected  an  entrance, 
they  block  up  the  passage  that  admitted  them  and 
pnxeed  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  torturing  the  de- 
fenseless drum  and  the  delicate  lining  of  the  drum 
cavity  until  they  weep  literal  tears  of  agonized  exuda- 
tion and  pus,  thus  raising  the  pressure  in  that  tiny 
prison,  until  every  little  nerve  twig  in  it,  trapped  and 
jammed  against  its  bony  walls,  shrieks  in  agony.  Then 
we  say  that  we  have  an  attack  of  earache. 

If  the  enemy  be  sufficiently  numerous  and  vicious 
the  tension  will  continue  to  rise  in  the  drum  cavity,  and 
the  pain  will  become  more  excruciating  until  the  bacil- 
lus bomb  literally  explodes,  either  by  rupture  through 
the  drum  anH  discharjpng  a  gush  of  "matter  "  from  the 
outer  ear,  or  by  blowing  out  the  debris  with  which  it 
had  obstructed  the  Eustachian  tube  behind  itself  and 
pouring  back  harmlessly  into  the  throat. 

Though  this  is  the  most  painful  and  furious  form  of 
attack  upon  the  middle  ear,  it  is  neither  the  common- 
est nor  the  most  dangerous.  Contrary  to  popular  im- 
pression, bursting  or  perforation  of  the  drum  is  not  a 
dangerous  accident,  nor  is  it  often  followed  by  perr^a 
nent  deafness  or  even  si  rious  dulling  of  hearing.  Every 
lime  there  is  a  discharge  from  thf;  .'ar  in  childhood 
this  process  has  occurred;  yet,  as  evi  ry  one  knows,  not 
more  than  one  case  in  fifty  of  "running  from  che  ear" 
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is  followed  by  permanent  deafness.  Instead  of  its  being 
difficult  to  heal  up  the  opening  in  the  drum,  our  great- 
est trouble  is  to  keep  it  open  long  enough  to  allow 
complete  emptying  of  the  cavity  and  clearing  up  of 
the  inflammation  withi'  Just  as  soon  as  the  discharge 
ceases,  the  hole  in  the  drum  heals  up  completely, 
leaving  only  a  slight  scar,  and  the  hearing  quickly  be- 
comes as  good  as  ever.  A  puncture  of  the  drum  will 
heal  as  readily  as  a  cut  or  scratch  on  the  skin  and  leave 
no  discoverable  scar.  So  there  is  no  need  to  fear  deaf- 
ness for  life  because  there  has  been  an  explosive  or  a 
"relief"  perforation  of  the  drum. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  to  say  that  rupture  of  the 
eardrum  is  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  anything  but  that.  The 
hole  made  may  be  large  and  ragged  enough  to  leave 
the  drum  permanently  distorted  and  tied  down  by  the 
scar,  so  that  it  will  never  vibrate  properly  afterward. 
Moreover,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  drum  cavity 
is  separated  from  the  brain  by  only  the  thinnest  plate 
of  bone,  the  inflammation  may  push  inward,  so  to 
speak,  instead  of  bursting  outward,  and  cause  a  serious 
meningitis  or  brain  abscess;  or  the  inflammation  may 
spread  to  certain  cavities  in  the  skull  just  behind 
the  ear  —  known  as  the  mastoid  cells,  and  set  up  the 
now  famous  mastoid  ul)scess,  which  also  threatens  the 
brain.   So  that  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  in  cases  of 
severe  earache,  whenever  the  inflammation  has  «onc 
above  a  certain  height  and  refuses  to  yield  within  -i  few 
hours  to  warm  douchings  and  other  Im-al  treatment  of 
that  sort,  is  to  call  in  the  ear  specialist  and  puncture 
the  drum  with  a  delicate  knife-pointed  ner die.  so  as  to 
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allow  the  matter  or  pus  to  escape  harmlessly  into  the 

outer  ear. 

Pus  in  the  drum  cavity  is  literally  between  the  layers 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  may  leak  upward  or  in- 
ward into  the  brain  or  backward  into  the  mastoid  quite 
readily.  Usually  it  works  into  the  large  spongy  cavity 
in  the  mastoid  —  the  bump  behind  the  ear,  phienologi- 
cally  known  as  "the  bump  of  destructiveness "  -  -  and 
there  gathers  force  for  its  attack  on  the  brain.  So  that 
the  moment  the  bump  behind  the  ear  begi  .s  to  swell 
or  redden,  or  become  tender  to  pressure,  it  is  time  to 
call  a  surgeon.  Then  trephining  or  chiseling  down 
thrDUgh  the  lK)ne  to  the  hollow  where  ttio  pus  is  will  let 
it  out  and  save  the  brain  'rom  attack.  This  is  a  serious 
operation,  but  better  than  a  brain  abscess. 

The  middle-ear  attack,  which  most  commonly  leads 
to  deafness,  is  the  one  which  produces  little  more  than 
that  sensation  of  fullness  in  the  ears  and  woodenness 
or  dullness  in  the  head,  which  so  frequently  follows  an 
attack  of  sore  throat  or  influenza.  Here  'le  germs  are 
fewer  in  number  or  kss  vicious  in  temper,  and  do  not 
make  themselves  so  disagreeal)le  as  to  slir  up  an  inflam- 
mator:/  revolt  of  sufficient  violence  to  "fire  them  out" 
bodily.  They  succeed  in  establishing  eitlier  a  perma- 
nent foothold  or  i.i  setting  up  a  slow,  thickening, 
fibrous  inflammation  of  the  drum  and  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  tiny  chain  of  bones. 

The  temporary  excitement  which  their  first  a^ival 
caused  subsides.  The  dull,  stuffed  feelini^  in  your  ears 
f':sappears  after  a  few  days  or  perhaps  a  week  or  two. 
\ou  think  you  are  as  well  again  as  ever;  but  if  you  were 
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to  test  yo»r«U  with  a  watch  or  tuning  (ork  you  would 
;  J         1,.  J  lost  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  distance  at 
ttwul^r:- it'  Another  cold  is  caught  a  few 
^ol    or^ears  later  and  fresh  rc.nfo,^mcnts  arc 
TCL  the  hostile  forces  at  work  in  your  drum  cavity. 
A 'C  att^k  of  stuffiness  and  temporary  deaf ne. 
t  ttand  when  that  subsides  ,.u  have  ^n^ost 
few  more  inches  of  your  range  of  heanng.  And  so  yo 
slip  gradually  down  the  incUne  toward  *e  P  t  <-'  d''^ 
.rntil  finally,  by  the  fifth,  tenth,  or  fifteenth  at- 
ness;  until  nnauy,  uj  "maririn"  of  your 

tM^k  you  have  lost  enough  of  the    margin         i 
I.      In,  to  begin  to  make  it  difficult  for  you  to  hear 

::!;  a^ouncc  to  your  friends  that  you  must  be  grow- 

'"  xtn  it  is  too  late  to  do  much  more  than  save  such 
hit:  1  you  possess  and  stop  the  process  from  going 

'"  Just  avoid  common  colds  as  completely  as  you  pos- 
riblv  an-  attack  them  vigorously,  with  the  assistance 
:Uhe\tt  expert  advi.»  that  you  can  --whenever 
thev  do  occur.  Be  particularly  careful  that  they  a« 
Ircd  up  as  promptly  and  as  cleanly  -  po«b^^and 
not  allowed  to  hangon  for  weeks  or  .nonths  "'  ^  s'ret* 
Consult  your  family  physician  "' »  ™""«';"' "^f^ 
and-throat  doctor  whenever  any  stufliness  in  the  ears 

:  d*ess  of  hearing  U.ts  for  ^or^^^^'^^J^^l^ 
and  vou  will  escape  at  least  two  third,  of  all  jour  nsks 
"trming  deaf,  no  matter  to  what  age  you  may  live. 
The  ml  ^ason  why  deafness  is  so  much  .-ore  com- 
lonTn  later  life  than  it  is  in  childhood  or  young  hfe 
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is  that  there  have  been  so  many  more  years  to  catch 

colds  in. 

Almost  any  infection  that  begins  in  or  involves  the 
nose  and  throat  may  also  climb  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  attack  the  drum.   Measles  and  whooping-cough, 
for  instance,  quite  frequently  do  so,  and  pneumonia 
and  the  more  violent  types  of  epidemic  influenza  less 
frequently  but  with  a  peculiar  deadliness,  producing 
furious  earache,  with  almost  certain  perforation  of  the 
drum  nnd  great  danger  of  spreading  to  the  mastoid, 
'"here  is  one  infectious  disease,  however,  that  seems 
.ve  a  special  fondness  for  attacking  the  eardrum  — 
mch  so  that  it  is  probably  the  commonest  single 
ause       chronic  running  from  the  ear  — and  that  is 
scarlet  rever;  in  fact,  the  two  most  important  points  to 
watch  during  the  attack  of  this  scourge  of  childhood 
are  the  ear  in  the  first  week  of  the  fever  and  the  kid- 
neys in  the  later  stages.  Fortunately  the  same  method 
will  tend  to  prevent  ear  trouble  in  all  these  fevers  — 
namely,  thorough  and  careful  antiseptic  treatment  of 
the  nose  and  throat  by  means  of  sprays  and  washes 
such  as  are  advised  in  the  treatment  of  an  ordinary 
cold,    only   somewhat   more    strongly    antiseptic   or 
germicidal.  Care  in  this  respect  will  reduce  the  risks  of 
ear  trouble,  even  in  scarlet  fever,  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  always  well  for  the  intelligent  mother  to  be 
carefully  on  the  lookout  for  earache  in  all  the  little 
fevers  of  childhood,  including  colds  and  tonsillitis, 
especially  in  children  who  are  too  young  to  tell  or  "ven 
clearly  indicate  with  their  little  hands  where  tlu'  pain 
is  situa  -d.   Successive  attacks  of  loud  and  prolonged 
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crj'ing  or  screaming  without  ascertainable  cause  in  a 
baby  or  young  child  that  is  feverish,  particularly  if  the 
little  one  rubs  ' "  e  side  of  its  head  or  burrows  its  head 
deeply  and  restlessly  into  th.  pillow,  should  always 
rouse  suspicion  of  earache  and  call  for  exi>ert  advice. 

Though  colds  or  sore  throats  will  cause  .arache  or 
middle-ear  disease  in  the  adult  directly,  in  children 
they  more  commonly  do  so  indirectly  by  setting  up 
that  inflamed  and  suppurating  condition  of  the  roof 
of  the  throat  now  famous  as  adenoids.  An  adenoid 
child,  with  this  pile  of  tinder  at  the  very  mouth  of  his 
Eustachian  tube  ready  to  flare  up  at  the  slightest  spark 
of  cold  or  chill,  lives  perpetually  upon  the  brink  of 

deafness. 

As  a  matter  of  bitter  practical  experience,  most 
children  with  adenoids  sooner  or  later  become  deaf 
enough  to  interfere  with  their  studies  and  mental  de- 
velopmcnt;  and  the  habit  of  attacks  of  earache  after 
ever^'  slight  cold  in  a  child  almost  invariably  means  the 
presence  of  adenoids. 

Colds  upon  colds  thicken  up  the  drum  and  stiffen  its 
conductinj:  chain  of  tiny  bones  just  as  the  proverbial 
dropping  of  water  wears  away  the  stone.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  deafness  is  fresh  air  -  twenty-four  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  For  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  us, 
the  statement,   "no  colds,  no  deafness."  would  be 

literally  true. 

Of  course  the  more  completely  we  can  avoid  colds, 
the  better  it  will  be,  not  merely  for  our  ears  but  also  for 
our  joints,  our  hearts,  our  kiuneys,  our  livers,  and  our 
nervous  svstcms;  for  the  conviction  is  steadily  growing 
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that  these  puny  "little  foxes"  in  the  body  vineyard, 
these  mere  rats  and  mice  in  the  House  of  Life,  probably 
cause  more  Bright's  disease,  organic  heart  disease, 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  neuritis  than  any  other  single 
influence. 

Though  this  "counsel  of  perfection,"  of  absolute 
avoidance,  is  impracticable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
intelligence  and  the  health  conscience  of  the  commun- 
ity, fortunately  the  verj'  same  measures  which  reduce 
the  risks  of  cold-catching  to  the  lowest  possible  mini- 
mum are  also  those  that  will  enable  us  to  acquire  im- 
m.ur-ty  from  colds,  resist  them  vigorously  when  they 
do  occur,  and  throw  them  off  cleanly  and  promptly. 
So  that  if  we  live  cleanly,  wholesomely,  happily,  with  a 
gentle  current  of  fresh,  cool  air— popularly  known  as  a 
draft  —  blowing  across  our  faces  two  thirds  of  the 
time  —  day  and  night  —  with  plenty  of  exercise  I'x  the 
open  air,  plenty  of  rich  and  appetizing  food  and  plenty 
of  sleep,  we  can  practically  snap  our  fingers  at  colds 
and  ninety-rii -^  per  cent  of  their  deadly  consequences, 
including  deatness. 

Our  noses  and  thr  its  are  e\ndently,  under  civiliz- 
ation at  least,  points  of  least  resistance  in  the  body. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  only 
the  site  of  the  commonest  of  all  our  diseases  —  colds 
and  tlieir  relatives  —  btit  are  also  the  port  of  entr>'  for 
at  least  half,  if  not  two  thiros,  of  our  more  serious  in- 
fections, such  as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  useful  and  practical  pro- 
cedure to  keep  in  your  bathroom  or  your  bedroom,  or 
on  a  shelf  of  your  medicine  chest,  some  form  of  mild 
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alkaline  and  antiseptic  nasal  spray  or  wash  Your 
tX  Pbvsician  will  gladly  give  you  a  prescription  for 
',^:  suitei  to  the  special  conditions  of  you-os  an^^ 
tl.ro«t  orthe"family"noseandthroat.  Then  use  tne 

t„  risk  of  infection  by  a  common  cold  -  for  instance, 
^h^fyou  have  been  to  the  theatre  or  to  cl,urA,  or  ma 

:^:L.  stuffy,  smelly  train  or  st.^t  car  -  or  when- 

ever  you  feel  any  --'^J^,  ^ dl,.''^ruW:^ 
stuffiness  in  the  nose  and  throat  and  wit 
v,ior  -hen  you  think  you  are  caich.ng  cold.  I  know  ol 
lo  "titl  n  time"  in  our  hygienic  economy  that  .s 
1,;  I   Vl"savenine"thanthissimpleprocedure. 

The't  ef  thin;  :::ded  in  these  washes  a.  that 
thlh  nldbeas nearly aspossibleof  the samede^J^y 

the^  are  perfectly  harmless  and  have  a  decided  effect 
::^rt1.t Jn.;  ^1,  does  not  promptly  subside 

zrcuTd::;t:rt\.^»---rmer^, 

even  a  single  treatment  now  may  be  the  means 
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blocking  the  way  in  the  direction  of  serious  and  per- 
manent hardness  ■>*  hea  .ig. 

It  may  perhapu  exci'  wonder  in  some  minds  as  to 
why  that  wretched  little  rift  in  the  lute,  that  fatal  leak 
in  tne  side  of  our  bark  of  hearing  —  the  Eu  uchian 
tube  — was  introduced  or  permitted  in  our  bodily 
makeup  by  Nature.  In  view  of  its  dangerousness,  why 
should  we  not  stitch  or  plug  it  up  completely  in  some 
way  and  thus  protect  the  middle  ear  from  a  thousand 
risks?  Unfortunately  it  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  danger- 
cus.  If  our  eardrum  is  to  vibrat.  -t  all  it  mus' 'av-air 
on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the  pressure  of  the  aiv  side  or 
behind  it  must  be  kept  equal  to  that  on  i+  i  outer  sur- 
face; and  this  tube  is  ?imply  an  equaliviuig  pipe  for  that 
purpose,  through  which  a.-  -an  be  .'^afked  into  the 
drum  cf     ty  whenever  a  vacuum  begiiis  to  form. 

Indeed,  blocking  up  the  tube  alone  will  cause  deaf- 
ness. The  air  in  the  drum  cavity  is  quickly  absorbed 
into  the  blood,  producing  a  partial  vacuum;  and  then 
the  atmospheric  pressure  of  the  outside  air  upon  the 
drum  pushes  it  in,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  vibrate;  and 
at  the  same  time  it  jams  the  little  chain  of  bones  to- 
gether so  tightly  that  they  cannot  transmit  the  sounds. 
This  Is  one  of  the  methods  by  whic\  middle-ear  deaf- 
ness is  produced  —  the  tube  becomes  blocked  by  in- 
flammation, the  drum  is  driven  in  by  the  pressure  of  the 
outside  air,  and  slow  fibrous  changes  tie  it  down  and 
glue  the  bones  together  —  and  permanently  fi'^  them 
so.  This  is  why  the  mere  driving  out  of  a  bubble  of  air 
along  the  Eustachian  tube  —  as,  for  instance,  when 
you  blow  your  nose  and  your  ear  "goes  pop"  —  will 
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sometimes  improve  your  hearing  when  your  head  is 
stuffed  up  and  your  ears  feel  blocked  and  full. 

However,  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining  —  and 
deafness  is  no  exception.  In  spite  of  the  swarms  upon 
swarms  of  enemies  that  threaten  the  peace  of  our  ear- 
drums, and  the  frequency  of  some  degree  of  hardness 
of  hearing  after  middle  life,  there  are  two  or  three  con- 
soling items  to  be  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  The  first  of  these  is  that,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  all  these  conditions  are  not  only  preventable  but 
in  process  of  prevention  by  the  spread  of  intelligence 
and  the  progress  of  sanitary  science.  The  second  is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  deafness,  even  after 
they  have  got  a  good  start,  can  be  kept  from  develop- 
ing beyond  the  stage  where  there  is  still  sufficient 
hearing  left  for  most  i>ractical  purposes.  And,  last  and 
most  fundamental  of  all,  middle-ear  disease,  which 
causes  nine  tenths  of  all  deafness,  almost  never  com- 
|Jetely  destroys  hearing. 

This  last  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  affection; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  middle  ear  consists  entirely  of 
conduction  apparatus,  and  the  real,  live,  essential  parts 
of  the  organ  of  hearing  —  the  nerve  and  the  sound- 
keyboard  —  are  absolutely  untouched  and  as  perfect 
as  ever.  So  that,  if  we  can  only  get  sound  waves  to 
reach  the  internal  ear  by  some  hook  or  crook,  it  can 
still  hear  them.  The  easiest  and,  so  to  speak,  the  most 
open  route  for  sound  waves  to  reach  the  nerve  of  hear- 
ing is,  of  course,  through  the  ear  canal,  the  drum  and 
its  boues;  but  luckily  this  is  not  the  nu!y  channel. 

Just  as  soon  as  sound  waves  are  loud  enough  to  jar 
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through  the  bones  of  the  head,  they  can  reach  the 
nerve  of  hearing  and  be  heard,  though  the  ear  be  com- 
pletely blocked.  Upon  this  fact  depends  the  usefulness 
—  unfortunately  not  very  great  —  of  the  various 
trumpets,  tubes,  and  fanshaped  hearing  instruments. 
Some  of  these  are  pressed  into  the  ear;  some  rest  upon 
the  upper  front  teeth  if  these  be  still  our  own;  but 
all  such  appliances  help  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  collect  sound  waves  and  communicate  them 
directly  to  the  bones  of  the  head  and  through  them  to 
the  nerve  of  hearing. 

The  car  trumpet  assists  the  hearing  partly  by  the 
size  of  its  mouthpiece  or  bell,  which  collects  the  sound 
waves  and  somewhat  magnifies  them,  and  partly  by 
its  pressure  on  the  car  which  brings  the  instrument 
into  direct  contact  with  the  bones  of  the  head.  The 
speaking  tube  is  more  effective  yet,  because  the  lips  of 
the  speaker  are  hold  so  close  to  its  mouthpiece  that  the 
vibrations  of  his  voice  are  communicated  lireclly  to 
the  walls  of  the  tube  and  carried  by  them  to  the  bones 
of  the  deaf  person's  head  and  thus  to  his  nerve  key- 
board. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  even  approximately  how  fre- 
quent deafness  is  in  the  community  —  partly  for  the 
reason  we  have  jtist  been  considering,  that  so  few  cases 
ever  reach  the  extreme  or  disabling  stage,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  Nature  with  her  wise  and  kindly 
foresiglit  has  provided  us  in  advance  with  nearly  three 
times  as  nuich  hearing  i\^  we  actually  need  for  onlinary 
pur{>oseH.  It  i«  a  niiiUor  of  ''ommon  oh-aTvntiou  in  !!■« 
consulting  room,  or  in  the  clinic  at  the  ear  hospital, 
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when  patients  come  in  complaining  that  they  think 
they  are  "beginnin'  to  get  hard  of  hearin',"  that  they 
have  usually  lost  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  their 
normal  hearing.  They  can  barely  count  the  ticking  of 
a  watch  at  eight  or  ten  inches,  for  instance.  whi(;h  they 
should  hear  at  forty  inches. 

There  is  this  consolation,  however,  that,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  drums  up 
to  where  they  can  hear  the  watch  at  fifteen  inches,  they 
have  regained  all  the  hearing  they  need  for  practical 
purposes  and  will  consider  themselves  cured.     This 
margin  gives  us  a  valuable  means  of  warning  in  ad- 
vance; and  if  any  one  over  forty  has  the  slightest  doubt 
or  suspicion  about  his  hearing  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  for 
him  to  test  it  occasionally  by  the  simple  process  of  try- 
ing how  far  away  he  can  hour  his  own  wat  h  tick, 
which  usually  should  be  about  thirty  to  fort\  inches. 
If  a  systematic  test  were  to  be  made  of,  say.  a  thou- 
sand persons  of  fifty  years  of  age  and  upward,  it  would 
probably  be  found  that  most  of  them  had  lost  some  of 
the  surplus  or  keener  edge  of  their  hearinR;  but  very  few 
of  them  ,.ould  probably  ever  have  recognized  the  fact. 
Those  who  had  lost  enough  of  their  margin  of  hearing 
to  make  it  obvious,  either  to  themselves  or  to  their 
families,  that  they  were  becoming  deaf  would  only  be  a 
moderate-sized  group;  and,  even  of  these,  probably  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  would  have  lost  enough  hearing 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  grave  inconvenience  or  even 
serious  annoyance  to  them,  while  not  more  than  one 
or  two  in  the  thousand  would  luivc  become  "stone" 
deaf.  So,  though  the  outlook  for  complete  cure  of  one 
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who  has  begun  to  grow  noticeably  deaf  is  not  encour- 
aging, the  prospects  of  his  being  spared  the  graver  and 
more  disabling  degrees  of  loss  of  hearing  are  very  good. 
Though  little  need  be  said  about  the  forms  of  deaf- 
ness due  to  disease  of  the  two  extremes  of  the  hearing 
apparatus  —  the  external  and  the  internal  ear  —  yet 
there  are  a  few  facts  of  practical  importance  about 
both.    First  and  briefest,  the  almost  sole  condition  of 
the  outer  ear  which  seriously  interferes  with  hearing  is 
wax.  This  curious,  half-oily,  half-gummy  substance  is 
the  natural  secretion  poured  out  by  glands  in  the  skin 
of  the  outer  ear,  which  resemble  the  sweat-glands  over 
the  remainder  of  the  body.    The  secretion's  use  is, 
first,  to  keep  the  skin  pror>erly  lubricated,  supple,  and 
waterproof;  and,  second,  by  its  gradual  outward  flow 
to  carry  out  of  the  ear  canal  and  deposit  in  the  bell  of 
the  ouic  ear  such  dust,  lint,  bacteria,  and  even  tiny 
insects,  as  may  have  been  blown  into  the  canal.    A 
considerable  amount  of  wax  in  the  canal  of  the  ear  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  health  and  safety,  and  the 
main  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  wax  is  to  be  strictly 
and  absolutely  let  alone  until  it  has  flowed  out  into 
the  hollow  of  the  outer  ear,  where  it  can  be  wiped  away 
with  a  cloth  over  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  ordinary 
toilet  of  the  face  and  neck. 

It  is  not  until  the  flow  of  the  wax  become?  checked  in 
some  way  and  b«*gins  to  dr>'  and  pile  up  in  large  masses 
in  the  ear  canal  that  it  <auscs  any  trouble  whatever 
with  the  hearing. 

The  two  most  comnnju  causes  of  this  damming  up  of 
the  wax  are:  first,  middle-ear  disease,  which  in  some 
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curiou'^  way  appears  to  alter  the  chemical  character  of 
the  secretion  of  wax  in  the  outer  ear;  second,  meddle- 
some interference  with  the  normal  and  necessary 
amount  of  wax  in  the  ear  under  mistaken  notions  of 
cleanliness,  -uch  as  endeavoring  to  scoop  it  out  with 
the  twisted-up  corner  of  a  towel,  or  even  with  one  of 
those  inventions  of  the  Evil  One,  the  earspoon  or  ear- 
pick.  The  homely  advice  of  the  old  German  proverb 
is  thoroughly  sound  and  reUable:  "Never  clean  your 
ear  with  anything  smaller  than  your  elbow." 

The  proper  method  of  removing  wax  is  simplicity 
itself  —  gentle  syringing  with  plenty  of  warm  water 
through  a  syringe  with  a  long  and  properly  curved 
nozzle;  but  this  should  never  be  undertaken  by  any 
one  but  a  physician,  as  the  damage  that  may  easily  be 
done  to  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  drum  is  far  greater 
than  any  that  will  result  from  lea\  ing  even  the  largest 
plug  of  wax  in  place.  The  actual  i)lugging  effect  of  wax 
in  producing  deafness  is  vor>'  much  less  than  was  for- 
merly supposed  as,  unfortunately,  when  the  physician 
has  syringed  out  every  particle  of  wax  from  the  ear 
he  often  finds  a  thickened  and  distorted  drum  behind 
it,  which  was  causing  two  thirds  of  the  hardness  of 

hearing. 

We  may  relieve  our  minds  of  one  dread  of  the  future. 
Not  only  is  the  nerve  of  hearing  exceedingly  well  pro- 
tected against  disease  or  injury  but  it  is  astonishingly 
enduring  and  tough  and  fatig\ie-proof  in  its  own  proper 
business,  so  to  speak  —  that  of  receiving  and  respond- 
ing to  the  sound  waves.  N«>t  von  the  horriblp  ra.  .vt  t 
and  cacophonous  noises  of  modern  civilization  can  in- 
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jure  it  in  the  '  ^hte^t  degree;  and  here  is  no  danger 
of  our  being  ueafened,  except  mom  itarily  and  meta- 
phorically, by  the  whole  Wagnerian  overture  of  city 
life,  with  all  its  accompanying  clanging  and  shrieking, 
rattling  and  roaring,  hammerings  and  explosions. 

Legend  and  fiction  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  deafness 
produced  by  noise,  no  matter  how  loud  or  how  madden- 
ingly incessant.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  that 
the  discharge  of  a  cannon  or  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
may  rupiure  an  eardrum;  but  this  is  simply  due  to  the 
direct  violent*?  of  the  explosion  and  has  nothing  di- 
rectly to  do  with  the  noise  of  it.  Uke  other  ruptures  of 
the  drum,  ret;overy  is  usual;  and  such  impairment  of 
hearing  as  mf  y  result  is  due  to  the  damaged  condition 
of  thedru  n. 

The  most  citified  civilized  man,  provided  he  has 
escaped  middle-ear  inflammation,  has  just  as  keen  a 
sense  of  hearing  as  the  freest  and  wildest  savage,  the 
onlv  difference  being  that  the  civilized  man  does  not 
know  how  to  interpret  every  faintest  whisper  and 
sound  as  docs  the  Indian  hunter,  for  instance.  Even  an 
engineer  could  beat  an  Indian  in  delicacy  of  hearing, 
when  listening  to  discover  whether  his  engine  was  run- 
ning properly  at  everj'  pcint. 
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FOOT   FAULTS 

ONE  of  the  best  foundations  for  success  in  life  is 
a  good  pair  of  feet.  No  small  proportion  of  our 
efficiency  and  our  comfort  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
"make  tracks"  with  agility,  precision  and  persistence. 
And  that  ability  is  very  closely  related  to  the  shape  of 
.he  tracks  that  we  make.  Well  doth  the  good  Book 
admonish  to  take  heed  unto  our  feet,  and  next  to  tak- 
ing heed  of  the  direction  in  which  we  point  them  comes 
care  of  thr  shape  in  which  we  keep  them.  I  said 
"keep"  intentionally,  for  Nature  made  them  right  m 
the  first  place  if  we  will  only  be  careful  not  to  spoil  her 

results. 

There's  a  tremendous  lot  of  responsibility  on  feet. 
No  matter  how  big  and  bulg>'  a  brain  a  man  may  have, 
it's  his  poor  tired  feet  that  have  to  carry  it  around  for 
him,  and  some  brains  I  know  would  make  any  pair  of 
feet  tired  -  the  weight  of  them,  I  mean.    We  hear  a 
great  deal  of  late  years,  particularly,  about  heart  fail- 
ure as  a  cause  of  breakdown,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
"foot  failure"  is  far  more  common  and  wellnigh  as 
important,  though  of  course  not  so  fatal  or  dramatic. 
No  man  is  stronger  tlian  his  flattest  foot.  Certainly  two 
thirds  of  our  backiu^hes,  a  fair  share  of  our  headaches, 
a  large  moiclv  of  the  pains  .and  penalties  supposed  to 
be  a  peculiar  heritage  of  women,  are  due  solely  to  bad 
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shuci.  and  sins  against  our  feet.    We  have  all  heard  of 
and  laughed  consumediy  nt  the  imaginary  individual 
who  was  so  short  that  when  he  had  a  pain  he  could  n't 
tell  whether  it  was  headache  or  corns,  but  there  is 
many  a  six-footer  who  is  in  just  such  a  predicament. 
The  unbalance  caused  by  badly  shod  or  painful  feet 
is  not  only  fundamental  but  most  far  reaching,  and 
myriad  as  are  the  breakdowns  and  crippl  ags  in  other 
parts  of  the  bod/  produced  directly  by  it,  there  are 
many  more  in  wh.  h  it  plays  a  weighty  contributing 
part.   Corns  and  b  mions  and  flat  feet  are  not  only 
painful  and  disfiguring  and  disgraceful  —  they  and 
their  like  are  the  real  pudenda,  parts  of  our  bodily 
structure  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  not  anything 
created  by  nature  — but  they  are  also  a  very  serious 
handicap  upon  our  efficiency  in  every  direction,  mental 
as  well  as  physical,  and  moral  more  so  than  either, 
reducing  our  H.P.  at  least  'ifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 
A  man  with  tight  boots  and  corns  may  get  to  heaven, 
but  it  will  only  be  becai'  ^  the  recording  angel  if.  deaf  or 
takes  a  day  off  from  hv  job  occasionally;  while  he  that 
hath  no  comfort  in  his  feet  is  far  more  essentially  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  than  the  blameless  man 
who  happens  to  be  tone  deaf,  in  other  words,  "hath  no 
music  in  his  soul."  If  Csesar  really  wished  to  have  good- 
natured  people  about  him  he  would  1  ave  been  far  more 
sensible  to  have  paid  attention  to  the  opposite  pole  of 
the  body  and  to  have  picked  out  instead  of  "sleek- 
headed  men  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights,'"  smooth- 
footed  men  whose  shoes  are  never  tight. 

Misery  loves  company,  and  it  may  be  some  slight 
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consolation  to  us  to  know  that  we  are  not  the  only  ani- 
mal that  L.reaks  down  foremost  and  frequently  in  his 
feet.  Our  friend  and  servant,  the  horse,  has  even  more 
trouble  with  his  feet  than  we  have  with  ours,  and  for 
something  the  same  reason,  namely,  over-specializa- 
tion. For  while  he  still  has  all  his  weight-bearmg  anc^ 
work  distributed  among  four  feet  instead  of  concen- 
trated upon  two,  yet  in  the  interests  of  speed  and 
specialization    his   feet  have  had   not   merely  their 
heels  but  the  soles  and  the  balls  pulled  up  from 
the  ground  and  the  toes  whittled  off  one  after  another 
on  each  side  until  finally  he  is  reduced  to  support- 
ing  his  entire  weight  upon  the  thickened  toenails  of 
his  middle  fingers.  Toenails  are  wondrous  tough,  but 
they  have  their  limitiitions;  and  while  Equus  cabal- 
ius   got  along   all   right  as  long  as  he  roamed  at 
large  over  the  plains  with  flying  mane  and  crimson 
nostril,  road  trotting,  and  particularly  street  hauling, 
are    another    pair  of  shoes  altogether.     As  Leech's 
groom  expressed  it  many  years  ago,  "Oh,  it  ain't  the 
'unting  across  the  'edges  and  ditches  after  the  'ounds 
that  urts  'im,  it 's  the  'ammer,  'ammer,  '^mmer  on  the 
'ard  'ighroad."  And  it  does  "  'urt  'im"  terribly,  for  as 
any  experienced  horseman  or  veterinarian  will  tell  you, 
not  only  is  unsoundness  in  the  feet  overwhelming! -  the 
chief  cause  of  disability,  loss  of  value,  and  agin,,  in 
horses,   but   that   all   so-called  broken   knees,   most 
sprung  shoulders,  weak  backs,  so-called  kidney  trou- 
bles and  lamings  of  every  description  are  due  to  in- 
flammations of  the  hoofs.   Roughly  speaking,  as  long 
as  a  horse's  feet  are  good,  he's  good. 
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In  one  of  those  dreadful,  gasping  hot  spells,  which 
we  occasionally  have  in  New  York  in  summer,  I  was 
walking  down  the  Sixth  Avenue,  when  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  frightful  discomfort  and  distress 
among  the  poor  horses  by  seeing  one  of  them  fall,  as  if 
he  had  been  shot,  from  sunstroke.  Within  less  than  a 
mile  I  saw  two  other  poor  beasts  who  had  just  been 
helped  to  their  feet  after  a  similar  experience,  and  hap- 
pening to  notice  that  the  first  one  of  these  stood  upon 
three  feet  and  toed  over  and  fidgeted  upon  the  other 
one  in  such  way  as  to  show  clearly  that  he  was  lame 
in  it,  I  took  pains  to  notice  the  other  horses  as  I  passed 
down  the  street  whose  drenched  coats  and  drooping 
heads  and  panting  nostrils  showed  clearly  that  they 
were  in  distress,  and  every  one  of  them  had  either 
broken  knees  or  stood  on  three  feet,  or  fidgeted  from 
one  foot  to  another  as  if  all  of  his  feet  were  sore;  while 
the  second  poor  brute  that  I  saw  re»       "iug  from  s-jn- 
stroke  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet  aft«    he  had  been 
helped  up  on  to  them,  they  were  so  sore  and  painful. 
If  any  human  being  wants  to  double  his  or  her  risk  of 
sunstroke  in  hot  weather,  one  of  the  surest  and  most 
effective  methods  of  doing  it  is  to  cultivate  a  crop  of 
corns  and  wear  tight,  crippling  shoes. 

I  worked  the  test  both  ways,  i)art  of  the  time  looking 
first  at  the  nostrils  and  coats  of  the  horses  and  then  at 
their  feet,  and  part  of  the  time  at  their  feet  first  and 
then  at  their  nostrils  and  coats,  and  the  connection 
never  failed. 

Not  only  did  I  never  find  a  horse  with  lame  feet 
who  was  not  distressed,  but  I  never  found  a  horse  with 
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perfectly  sound  feet  who  was  seriously  distressed,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  were  overloaded  or  who  had  apparently 

been  overdriven.  ,     *    * 

Nevertheless  sufficient  unto  the  animal  are  the  feet 
thereof  in   spite  of  all  the  stresses  and  strains  to 
which  thev  are  subjected  even  under  civilization,  if 
they  are  just  given  a  fair  chance  to  adjust  themselves 
end  a  decent  show  to  do  their  new  work  in  their  own 
way    Indeed  the  parallel  between  ourselves  and  our 
equine  cousins  is  very  much  more  nearly  a  case  of 
horse  and  horse  than  we  might  at  first  sight  suppose. 
A  very  large  share  of  the  lamings  of  both  the  human 
foot  and  the  horse's  hoof  are  due  not  so  much  to  actual 
overwork  or  overstrain,  as  to  practically  one  and  the 
same  cause,  namely,  our  utter  and  gr.vous  lack  of 
horse  sense  in  surrounding  both  hoof  and  foot  with  a 
hard,  rigid  band  of  iron  in  the  one  case  and  leather 
in  the  other,  which  absolutely  prevents  its  expansion 
when  weight  is  thrown  on  it.  The  moment  you  do  that 
you  might  just  as  well  have  pieces  of  two-by-four 
scantling  under  you  instead  of  feet.  The  prevention  of 
expansion  works  its  damage  in  slightly  different  ways 
in  the  foot  and  in  the  hoof,  but  the  general  principle  is 
the  same  and  the  net  results  distressingly  similar. 

It  may  appear  almost  paradoxical  to  talk  about  ex- 
pansion in  such  a  hard,  stonelike  structure  as  the  hoof 
of  a  horse,  "but  she  do  move  just  the  same,"  "e  pur  se 
muover  as  Galileo  remarked  of  the  world,  coming  up 
the  cellar  stairs  from  the  torture  chamber  of  the  In- 
quisition. A  horse's  hoof,  rigid  and  solid  as  it  looks, 
actually  does  get  slightly  Hut  appreciably  bigger  every 
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time  he  steps  on  it,  and  the  prevention  of  this  expan- 
sion, even  if  it  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  fraction  of  an 
inch,  by  an  unyielding  iron  shoe  will  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  a  few  weeks  or  months  between  soundness  and 
hopeless  and  crippling  lameness. 

The  most  deadly  damage  done  by  the  horseshoe  is, 
however,  by  preventing  expansion  of  another  soi  t,  in- 
ternal expansion  we  might  call  it.  1  he  point  on  which 
a  horse's  weight  should  naturally  be  supported  and  the 
one  which  strikes  the  ground  first  when  he  walks  or 
trots  is  not  the  hard,  toenail-like  rim  of  the  hoof  but 
the  thicK,  spongy  pad  in  the  centre  of  the  foot,  half 
leather,  half  rubberlike,  known  as  the  frog.  In  a  state 
of  nature  this  thick,  spongy  pad  projects  well  above,  or 

ther,  below,  the  hard  rim  of  the  hoof,  which  is  simply 
used  to  push  off  with,  which  gives  that  beautiful  cush- 
ioned deerlike  gait  to  the  bronco  on  the  plains,  or  the 
unshod  colt  in  the  pasture. 

But  the  moment  that  man  permanently  enslaved 
the  horse  and  began  to  use  him  on  rocky  roads  or  hard 
pavements,  one  of  the  first  things  that  he  did,  with  the 
usual  intelligence  of  the  master  and  employer  class  in 
dealing  with  the  worker,  was  to  protect  his  poor,  un- 
shod feet  by  nailing  bands  ^f  ir-      "-ound  their  rim  and 
providing  these  with  calks  or      ■      sra  which  lifted  the 
softest  and  most  defenseless-iv,oking  part  of  his  foot, 
the  frog,  out  of  harm's  way  and  prevented  it  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  ground  at  all.  It  took  eij,    •  or 
ten  centuries  for  them  to  discover  that  the  apparently 
benevolent  protection  and  assistance  that  they  were 
giving  to  their  faithful  servant  was  really  crippling  him 
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for  life,  nearly  as  long  in  fax:t  as  it  took  human  work 
horses  to  make  the  same  discovery  in  regard  to  the 
benefits  and  benevolences  conferred  on  them  by  the 

masterclass.  . 

Directly  underneath  the  horny  projection  of  the 
frog  lies  a  big,  elastic  sponge  of  blood  vessels;  whenever 
the  natural  hoof  strikes  the  ground  the  weight  of  the 
bodv  falling  upon  the  fiog  squeezes  out  the  ounce  or 
more  of  blood  ui  this  sponge  and  drives  it  into  every    . 
part  of  the  foot,  and  when  the  weight  is  taken  off  by 
the  foot  being  lifted  from  the  ground  the  sponge  refills 
itself  by  its  own  elasticity  and  is  all  ready  for  another 
squeeze  at  the  next  step.  In  other  words  the  frog  is  a 
sort  of  local  heart  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foot.  What 
wonder  then  that  centuries  before  we  took  any  trouble 
to  know  anything  about  the  structure  of  the  frog  we 
found  that  the  last  and  most  hopeless  act  in  the  drama 
of  laming  was  what  was  known  as  contracted  heels  or 
contracted  hoof,  a  shrinking  inward  of  the  heel  or  rear 
corners  of  the  toenail  with  general  atrophy  of  the  hoof. 
But  once  this  has  occurred  the  poor  beast  is  fit  for 
little  more  than  the  slow  torture  of  the  peddler's  cart 
or  the  swifter  and  far  more  merciful  exit  of  hide  and 

bone  factory.  ,      •     j 

What  hashappened  is  simply  that  the  foot,  deprived 
of  its  natural  rhythmic  expansion,  driving  the  blood  into 
every  remotest  portion  of  it,  and  particularly  around 
the  rim  of  the  toenail,  is  cut  off  from  a  fair  half  of  its 
nourishment  and  beginsto  shrinkand  shrivel  in  aliteral 
living  decay,  mile  we  might  perpetrate  this  stupid 
barbarity  upon  a  horse's  hoof,  it  would  hardly  seem 
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credible  that  we  would  be  guilty  of  such  painful  stu- 
pidity towards  our  own  feet;  yet  I  grieve  to  state  that 
I  fear  it  would  be  well  inside  of  the  truth  to  say,  that 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  all  living  human  beings  and  the 
more  citified  and  so-called  intelligent,  the  worse,  are 
to-day  suffering  '.-om  contracted  hoof". 

We  don't  carry  the  atrocity  quite  so  far,  of  course, 
in  our  own  case,  partly  because  we  dc.'t  make  shoes  of 
iron  and  can't  nail  them  on,  and  partly  because  after 
all  they're  our  own  feet,  and  personal  discomfort  sets 
certain  limits  to  even  human  vanity  and  stupidity.  Al- 
though in  the  case  of  other  people's  feet,  on-bound 
and  copper-toed  clogs  with  wooden  soles  are  highly 
recommended  for  wear  by  work  pecple  as  helping 
them  to  live  within  their  income  upon  the  wages  vouch- 
safed to  them  by  various  kindly  and  benevolent  Manu- 
facturers' Associations  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  remarked  that  we  have 
practically  solved,  or  are  solving,  the  problem  of  foot- 
wear for  the  horse,  have  in  fact  made  a  better  begin- 
ning in  that  direction  in  providing  ourselves  with  ra- 
tional footwear.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  horses, 
both  draft  and  carriage,  nowadays,  are  no  longer 
shod  with  iron  or  metal  of  any  sort  but  with  discs  of 
compressed  rawhide  skillfully  fastened  to  the  hoofs 
without  nails.  The  shoes  wear  out  quicker  of  course 
than  iron  ones,  and  this  was  the  most  obstinate  objec- 
tion to  their  introduction ;  but  the  hoofs  underneath 
them  wear  a  great  deal  longer,  and  fortunately  a  good 
horse  is  worth  a  great  many  pairs  of  shoes,  though  we 
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don't  seem  to  have  fully  discovered  this  saving  truth 
in  regard  to  the  human  animal.  In  addition  to  the 
rawhide  shoe  the  frog,  instead  of  being  lifted  as  high 
as  iK,ssible,  and  even  paredaway  for  fear  it  would  touch 
the  ground,  is  covered  with  a  thick,  soft  pad  espe- 
cially prepared  of  elastic  virgin  rubber  which  restores  in 
full  'its  pumping  ax^tion  but  protects  it  from  bruising 
on  stones  or  pavements. 

Even  the  horse  has  got  his  gum  shoes  on  and  is  able 
to  "rubber  around."  As  a  substitute  for  Puss  m  Boots 
we  have  the  Horse  in  Gum  Shoes. 

Our  own  ironbound  footcasings  cripple  us  more  uni- 
versally than  the  horse's  do  him.  though  in  a  slightly 
different  way.  Their  chief  damage  is  effected  by  pre- 
venting the  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  length- 
ways expansion  and  half  an  inch  crossways  expansion 
required  by  the  giving  of  its  beautiful  combination  of 
arches    This  reduces  at  once  the  beautifully  elastic, 
graceful,  and  enduring  gait  to  a  stiff,  rigid,  clumping 
sort  of  stumble,  or,  at  best,  mincing  strut  which  makes 
real  walking  a  punishment.    Whenever  this  gait  has 
once  been  struck  one  thing  may  be  counted  on  as  cer- 
tain   and  that  is  that  such  an  individual  will  never 
willingly  and  consentingly  walk  to  exceed  half  a  mile 
a  (lav.  and  will  take  most  of  his  exercise  with  praise- 
worthy  regularity  running  from  the  door  to  the  street 
car  and  from  the  street  car  to  the  office  elevator.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  acrobatic,  slrap-haiigmg  stunts  re- 
quired  of  them  in  the  cars  and  in  the  subways  -  and 
thoir  r-rns  -  New  Yorkers  would  almost  forget  that 
they  had  such  things  as  feet. 
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'  This  spells  the  decline  and  decay  of  our  understand- 
ings in  two  different  ways.  First,  by  making  all  walk- 
ing, beyond  the  merest  tabbycat  trottings  about,  out 
of  the  question,  and  thus  weakcninr  the  tissues  and 
arches  of  the  feet,  but  even  worse,  the  muscles  of  the 
calves,  the  legs,  the  hips  and  the  back,  indeed  of  the 
whole  body,  paving  the  way  for  that  distressing  and 
most  crippling  of  foot  faults,  flat  feet. 

The  second  way  in  which  shoes  spell  damage  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  case  of  the  horse.  In  fact  a  short, 
tight  shoe  is  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  "a 
horse  on  us."  Nothing  living  under  heaven  can  thrive 
unless  it  has  i)lenty  of  exercise,  from  teeth  and  brains 
clear  down  to  toenails  and  feet.   -Vnd  when  your  feet 
are  put  in  splints  or  strait-jackets  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  every  day,  it  is  not  long  until  they  begin  to  lose 
strength  and  vigor  from  the  loss  of  the  normal  F)ump- 
ing  action  of  tlunr  alternate  expansion  and  contracting, 
and  this  lowers  the  nutrition  of  all  their  tissues  and 
lays  the  foundations  of  corns  and  bunions  upon  tlie  sur- 
face under  the   chafing  j)ressur(>  of  the  shoe,  and  of 
various  othpr  kinds  of  weak  and  i)ainful  and  swollen 

feet. 

It  also  makes  the  circulation  through  them  poor,  so 
that  their  unfortijnato  possessor  is  pcrpt  tually  suffer- 
ing frojn  cold  f<Tt.  which  arc  even  wors<'  j)hysically 
than  they  are  metaphorically,  reiuh-riug  ihcm  un- 
able to  resist  accidental  wettings  and  chilhngs  from 
cold  or  snow  or  slush,  which  if  they  were  big  and  clastic 
and  hearty  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  at  all. 
This  lays  the  ftiundalion  not  merely  for  tlic  fumous 
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train  of  misfortunes,  coughs,  colds,  and  consumption, 
but  also  for  congestion  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  and 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  joints  and  in 
the  nerves,  making  the  unfortunate  cold-footer  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic. 

We  seldom  fully  realize  to  what  an  enormous  extent 
anything  that  interferes  with  the  free,  vigorous,  and 
enjoyable  use  of  our  legs  lowers  our  entire  vigor  and 
impairs  the  whole  condition  of  our  health.    The  best 
lung  developers  ever  invented  are  the  muscles  of  our 
legs,  and  walking  is  not  merely  our  best  exercise,  but, 
broadly  considered,  makes  up  fully  three  quarters  of 
our  total  exercise,  especially  among  city  dwellers,  ex- 
cept where  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms  are 
vigorously   employed   in   manual  labor.    If  you  cut 
off  walking,  or  make  that  disagreeable,  not  to  say 
painful,  vou  cut  off  at  one  stroke  from  two  thirds  to 
throe  fourths  of  our  possibilities  of  exercise  m  the 

open  air. 

I  happen  to  have  had,  at  one  lime  or  another,  for 
my  sins,  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  endeavoring  to 
drive  women,  more  particularly  of  the  comfortably 
situated  classes,  to  take  even  a  decent  apologj'  for  an 
ade(,uate  amount  of  exorcise  daily  in  the  open  air,  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  throe  fourths  of  the 
almost  insuperable  diHicullics  encountered  in  such  a 
crusade  are  due  solely  to  their  riilioulous  and  vilo-fit- 
ting  shoes.   Part  i>f  the  diliiculty,  of  course,  is  due  to 
the  strait-jacket  corset,  and  the  binding.  h<»bbhng  ef- 
forts of  the  skirt.  hn\  »»"'!'  "f  those  uirain  are  closely 
related  to  and  dependent  upon  bud  shoes,  for  the  pain- 
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fill,  practical  syllogism  runs  steadily.  Bad  shoes  mean 
no  walking,  which  means  ugly  feet,  and  "  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  on  it,"  as  Mr.  Toots  would  say, 
unbeautiful  limbs.  These  again  mean  skirts  of  the 
thickest  and  longest;  for  the  chief  rock  of  defense 
which  has  protected  that  relic  of  barbarism,  the 
skirt,  from  every  form  of  attack  by  reason,  health, 
and  ffisthetics  for  centuries,  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  centuries  to  come,  is  the  plain, 
uncomplimentary^',  and  humiliating  f-^t  that  most 
women  are  ashamed  of  their  feet  and  ankles  because 
they  think  that  they  are  not  pretty,  and  candor 
compels  me  to  admit  that  a  good  many  of  them  are 

right. 

The  worst  and  most  seriously  disabhng  of  faults 
which  lead  to  foot  failure  is  flat  foot.  This  distressing 
and  sadly  familiar  condition  of  affairs  is  pretty  de- 
finitely and  graphically  described  by  the  name  it 
bears.    The  arches  of  the  foot,  particularly  the  long- 
est one  from  liefore  backward,  have  given  way  or 
broken  down  under  pressure,  thus  depriving  the  gait 
of  all  elasticity  and  making  even  standing  painful, 
partly  from  pressure  uiM>n  the  tender  tissues  in  the 
instep  of  the  foot,  and  partly  by  the  j^'rinding  against 
one  another  of  the  bones  of  which  tlie  arch  is  com- 
posed. The  acute  pain  which  often  accompanies  flat 
foot  seems  to  be  due,  in  considerable  measure    to 
the  fact  that  the  bones  on  which  the  arch  of  the  loot 
is  built  are,  like  a  good  piece  of  stone  masonry  any- 
where else,  made  in  wedge  or  keystone  shaix-!  with 
their  smaller  ends  pointing  downward,  so  that  the 
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more  the  arch  is  flattened,  the  more  tightly  the  upper 
margins  of  the  bones  are  jammed  against  one  another 
and  against  the  surrounding  tendons  and  other  tis- 
sues    In  this  jamming  both  small  blood  vessels  and 
sensitive  nerve  twigs,  which  under  normal  conditions 
have  plenty  of  room  to  run      ithout  pressure  upon 
them,  are  stretched  and  pinclicd  so  as  to  give  nse 
to  intolerable  discomfort.   This  may  occur  not  merely 
between  the  bones  of  the  aroh  of  the  instep,  but  also 
between  the  bones  of  the  cross  arch  in  the  sole  of 
the  foot.    Curiously  enough  it  makes  Uttle  difference 
what  shape  of  shoes  you  wear  after  you  have  a<:tually 
got  flat  foot;  it  was  the  shoe  you  were  wearing  three 
months  or  three  years  before  that  caused  the  break- 

down.  „  . 

As  has  already  been  outlined,  bad  shoes  cause  fiat 
foot,  chiefly  by  making  walking  disagreeable,  and  m 
this  wav  weakening  the  muscles,  not  only  of  the  foot 
itself  but  also  the  legs  above  it,  particularly  those  of 
the  calf.  The  exact  way  in  which  the  arch  is  let  down 
is  interesting  and  somewhat  unexpected.   It  simply 
^.pends  upon  the  anatomical  fact,  thai  while  the  arch 
of  the  foot  i.  composed  of  a  series  of  wedge-shapea 
bones  carefully  and  neatly  articulated  together,  these 
alone  bv  their  shape  and  bulk  would  never  support 
the  weight  of  the  body  for  a  moment,  as  is  gruesomely 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  if  a  dead  man  be  placed  on 
his  feet  his  arches  flatten  down  at  once. 

Such  a  gruesome  probability  ..s  this  may  even  have 

,      .,         •            .,..•.,»  i.;w»or'r"t  l<'''»'nd  abroad, 
its  uses,for  lliorc  is  an  :uii  itnt  :,  =  -"r.c , 

widely  circulated,  and.  as  historical  legends  go.  au- 
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thentic,  —  quite,  if  not  more,  for  instance,  than  some 
of  the  myths  about  the  Mayflower  and  her  passengers 
—  to  the  effect  that  various  of  the  rac  es  of  western 
Europe,  notably  the   Picts   and  Scots  of  the  North, 
had   such   enormous  feet  that  they   would    remam 
standing  upright  even  after  they  were  dead.    So  that 
after  the   battle  it   was  customary  for  the  Roman 
victors  to  go  around  and  give  a  vigorous  push  to  a" 
the  enemy  that   remained   standing  on  the  field  o. 
battle  to  see  whether  they  would  fall  or  not.   If  they 
fell  over  they  were  presumed  to  be  dead,  and  if  they 
remained  standing  they  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  thing  then  which  maintains  the  arch  of  the  foot 
as  an  arch  in  the  living  body,  is  the  constant  pull  and 
support  of  the  muscles,  muscles  not  in  the  foot  itself, 
which  contains  comparatively  little  muscular  struc- 
ture, but  in  the  bulge  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  abo-  ^  from 
which  origin  tendons,  or  ropes  of  animal  whipcord,  run 
down  into  the  foot,  and  running  from  before  back- 
ward, from  heel  to  toe,  string  up  the  longitudinal  arch 
just  as  a  bow-string  strings  a  bow.    While  others  of 
them,  nmning  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg,  turn  under 
Ike  arch  of  t'lo  instep  and  run  completely  across  it  to 
the  outer  siu.  of  the  foot  to  attach  to  a  bone  near  the 
base  of  the  little  toe,  from  which  anchorap-  they  guy 
or  buoy  up  the  crossways  arch  of  the  foot  continually. 
Cut  or  weaken  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  down  go 
both  the  arches  of  the  foot,  just  as  a  bow   relaxes 
when  you  cut  its  string.  Indeed,  extraordinary  and 
sickenmgly  gruesome  as  it  may  sound   to-day,  the 
ancient  Romans,  with  that  ficndir4i!y  ..ccurate  know- 
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ledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by  the  wolf  and  the  weasel, 
were  actually  in  the  habit  of  producing  an  artificial  flat 
foot  in  their  prisoners  of  war  by  the  simple  and  effective 
method  of  a  slash  across  the  back  of  the  calf  as  they 
overtook  each  unfortunate  fleeing  from  the  field  of 
battle,  thus  ham-stringing  him.  In  this  pleasing  man- 
ner they  both  effectually  prevented  his  escape  and 
made  him  a  sure  and  safe  slave  or  house-servant. 

One  significant  and  hopeful  fact  there  is  about  flat 
foot,  nobody  is  born  with  it  and  children  under  ten 
or  twelve  comparatively  rarely  have  it,  unless  they  are 
sickly  or  half-stiirved.   It  is  one  of  those  accomplish- 
ments  which  we  acquire  ourselves  or  :onfer  upon  our 
children.   And  as  we  literally  make  c  irselves  or  our 
children  flat-footed,  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  prevent 
the  condition  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  and 
common  sense.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  let  children  fol- 
low their  unspoiled  instincts,  and  run  and  dance  and 
skip  and  play  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  they  want  to. 
and  they  will  never  get  flat  feet.   Broadly  considered, 
flat  feet  rever  grow  outdoors. 

There  are  three  main  causes  which  produce  flat  foot 
in  children  or  young  adults.  The  first  is  tight  shoes, 
the  second  is  the  schoolroom,  and  the  tlunl  puritanic 
notions  about  plain  f-od  being  good  for  children.  It  is 
doui>tful  which  is  the  commonest  product  of  our  pre- 
sent antediluvian  system  of  education,  dull  brains  or 
flat  feet.  We  concentrate  most  of  our  effort  in  scIuk)! 
upon  the  upper  polo  of  the  body,  and  this  is  fortunate 
because  the  »>rain  U  the  touiihest  part  of  the  child  s 
body  and  a  good  deal  of  the  pounding  and  overloading 
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directed  to  it  bounces  off  as  it  were  and  hits  the 

'-Many  an  unfortunate  youngster  who  has  been  st«^ 
up  two  hundred  days  each  year  under  our  -''u"*''""^ 
1  driver  comes  out  of  it  in  much  the  same  cond,t.on 
^  did  the  Alai«.ma  darky  who  was  seen  hmp.ng  pam- 
tully  along  the  street  one  day.    When  »*ed  ^.y  a 
^plthizfng  friend  what  was  the  matter  w,lh  h,m.  he 
d"gnttly    xplained.  "That  thar  Rastus  Brown  am 
r  stupid«l  and  most  diseonslderate  ugger  I  mos 
"Ir  saw.    Him  and  me  had  a  scrap  'bout  somepm 
;l.rday  and  he  up  and  lambasted  ^^^'^^^^J^^ 
Lntlln'  right  over  the  top  of  'he  head   wW  was 
standin'  on  a  cement  sidewalk,  and  most  busted  my 

'^:trrren;  and  bad  air  of  the  sch<»Wm 
lower  the  tone  of  the  entire  body  and  weaken  all  the 
muscles,  and  the  feet  catch  the  slram 

Next  after  confinement  in  the  sch«.lro<,m.  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  flat  feet  is  that  group  of  oecupat.on, 

Ich  involve  a  g«.d  deal  of  ^fi-^-'^f^u; 
and  much  standing  or' moving  slowly  al>out  without 
much  opportunity  for  active  walking.  P-^™^arb  ' 
these  be  comhmcd  wilh  bad  air  and  poor  food.  The 
l„».i„n  in  which  all  these  evil  f-tors  meet 
,,;„,;.s,  ,K.rfcc,ion  and  their  most  exqu.s.tel.v  eff d^vc 
combination  furnishes  the  largest  number  of  flat  feet, 

!..Uhat  is  domestic  service. 

lose  afUT  them,  and  not  at  all  a  bad  second,  come 

housewives  who  have  to  dc  their  own  work,  espec.a  ly 
';,,,  th,vt  work  is  excessive  in  amount,  and  the  pro- 
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blem  of  making  ends  meet  is  solved  by  giving  the  best 
of  the  food  to  the  husband  and  children,  going  half  fed 
themselves;  which  pleasing  conditions  obtain  in  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  households  of  this  favorite  land. 
Next  in  this  parade  of  pedal  disaster  come  shopgirls 
and  factory  workers  who  have  to  stand  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  or  do  their  work  on  their  feet.  Then 
come  clerks  and  bookkeepers,  who  do  their  work 
standing  at  the  old-fashioned  high  desks,  nurses  in 
hospitals,  and  attendants  of  all  sorts  in  hospitals, 
public  buildings,  etc. 

Almost  the  only  outdoor  classes  who  suffer  markedly 
from  flat  foot  are  policemen,  letter-carriers,  and  sol- 
diers. So  serious  and  annoying  a  difficulty  is  this  in 
policemen,  that  they  have  a  special  and  rather  graphic 
name  of  their  own  for  it,  namely,  "  cheese  feet,"  by 
which  is  meant  that  the  flattened  and  unelastic  feet 
bumj)  along  and  strike  the  ground  as  flatly  as  a  pair 
of  cheeses  would. 

The  reason  why  such  a  surprising  amount  of  this 
defect  of  weaklings  occurs  among  these  classes,  who  are 
always  picked  men,  are  far  above  the  average  physique, 
and  usually  in  good  vigorous  condition,  is  that  their  du- 
ties involve  such  an  amount  of  foolish  and  abnormal 
standing  or  strutting  about  in  constrained  attitudes,  in 
the  case  of  policemen  and  soldiers,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  letter-carriers  staggering  along  under  such  heavy 
buidens  of  mail  awkwardly  Hun!';  on  one  shoulder. 

In  fact,wt  cannot  too  clearly  bear  in  mind  that  man 
is  not  yet  fully  a  biped,  that  is  to  say  only  for  walking 
purposes;  for  standing  i)urposcs  he  is  a  triped  and  will 
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probably  always  remain  so.  A  man  can  walk  all  day 
upon  two  legs  without  injuring  them,  but  he  cannot 
stand  perfectly  still  on  two  feet  for  a  single  quarter  of 
an  hour  without  a  crippling  degree  of  fatigue  and 
serious  injury  to  his  feet.  To  sufferers  from  flat  feet 
the  most  important  piece  of  advice  would  be,  "never 
STAND."  If  you  can't  walk,  sit. 

Inde  u,  even  when  walking,  a  "third  leg"  in  the 
shape  of  a  stick  or  staff  is  most  helpful  and  highly 
advisable.   And  one  of  the  most  striking  and  instinct- 
ively sensible  traits  of  the  outdoor  worker,  particu- 
larly the  countr>'man,  is  the  promptness  and  certainty 
with  which  the  moment  he  ceases  working  or  walking 
he  either  sits  down  upon  some  convenient  stump  or 
rail-fence  or  log,  or  proceeds  to  prop  himself  by  leaning 
upon  his  fork  or  hoe.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
farmer  who  had  a  hired  man  so  intolerably  lazy  that  he 
was  obliged  to  sharpen  up  all  the  stumps  on  his  farm  to 
a  i)oint  to  keep  him  from  sitting  down  two  thirds  of  the 
time.   That  hired  man  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked; 
he  certainly  knew  what  was  good  for  his  poor  feet. 

For  the  prevention  of  flat  foot,  emplovers  of  laborers 
ought  to  be  compelled,  either  by  the  pressure  of  indig- 
nant public  opinion  or  by  law,  to  provide  plenty  of 
chairs  and  stools  for  their  employees  to  sit  down  upon 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  also  to  arrange  to  allow  them 
to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  i)ossible  sitting.  In  do- 
mestic service  and  in  housework  also,  every  room,  and 
particularly  the  kitchens  and  washroo"''-  ought  to  be 
provided  with  plenty  of  chairs,  and  especially  with 
one  or  more  light  high  stools  which  can  be  easily 
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Hxoved  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  use  of  which  a 
great  deal  of  work,  such  as  dish-washing,  pie-  and 
Lad-making,  cleaning  vegetables,  and  prepanng 
food,  which  is  often  done  standing,  could  be  done 

"  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  the  doctrine  of  the 
cutting  out  of  waste  motion  be  more  profitably  applied 
than  in  the  kitchen.  Work  should  be  carefully  planned 
in  advance  so  that  everj'thing  requi^d  for  the  job 
should  be  got  together  at  one  place  bdore  the  woA 
begun,  and  combination  cupboards  or  kitchen  cabinets 
arranged,   which  would  contain  all  the   accessories 
required  for  cooking  operations  within  easy  reach  from 
the  chair  or  stool  placed  at  the  table  in  front  of  it.  The 
housewife  ought  to  chase  her  brains  about  more  and 

her  feet  less.  .     x  -u      ^t 

Explorers  report  'that  there  ar>  certam  tribes  of 
Central  African  savages  who  march  about  through 
the  forest  carrying  Ught  one-legged  stools  permanently 
strapped  to  their  persons.  Grotesque  as  it  may  .ound 
some  such  habit  as  this  would  save  an  enormous 
amount  of  flat  foot  and  tired  backs. 

There  should  also  be  a  much  more  abundant  proy- 
sion  in  the  way  of  seats  along  our  parks  and  boulevards, 
and  at  everv  convenient  angle,  corner,  and  open  space 
of  all  of  our  busiest  streets.    The  famous  Parisian 
boulevard  habit  of  making  streets  and  sidewalks  ^  de 
enough  so  that  rows  of  chairs,  with  or  without  Ubles. 
and  seductive  glasses  of  red  and  greei-  hquids,  can  be 
arranged  along  them,  is  a  most  admirable  one  from  a 
sanitaV  point  of  view  and  would  greatly  promote  the 
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outd-or  life  and  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  our 
people  if  it  were  extensively  imported  to  this  country. 
Next  in  importance  and  helpfulness  would  come  a 
law  shortening  and  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  for  both 
housekeepers,  domestic  servants,  salesgirls,  and  clerks, 
so  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  at  least  two  hours  a 
day  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
wages  should  be  raised,  so  that  they  could  give  them- 
elves  an  adequate  amount  of  real  food,  well  cooked 
and  fit  for  human  beings  instead  of  for  work  cattle  or. 
in  case  of  too  many  domestic  servants,more  accurately, 
for  pigs.  Such  a  law  would  greatly  diminish  the  amount 
of  flat  foot  and  all  sorts  of  disabilities  and  diseases,  and 
greatlv  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  concerned;  they 
would  do  more  work  in  their  shortened  hours  than  they 
did  in  their  day-long  grind,  and  give  better  returns  on 
their  higher  wages  than  on  their  old  starvation  ones. 
At  least  this  has  been  the  invariable  result  of  the  ex- 
periment wherever  any  one  has  had  the  intelligence, 
the  nerve,  and  the  humanity  to  try  it. 

No  matter  what  you  may  be  discussing  in  the  way 
of  foot  faults,  you  inevitably  get  back  to  tight  shoes 
sooner  or  later.  They  are,  as  we  have  seen,  a  potent. 
,redisposing  cause  of  flat  foot  by  making  walking 
painful,  while  of  all  other  common  foot  faults  they 
are  literallv  the  first,  last,  all  the  time,  and  only  im- 
portant cause.   Corns,  for  instance,  that  commonest, 
.nost  grotesque,  and  most  disgraceful  of  foot  faults 
are   lue  to  just  exactly  one  thing  and  one  only,  and 
that  is  pinching  by  a  tight  shoe.  Really  the  poor 
corns  themselves  are  not  lo  blame  in  the  least.  In- 
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deed,  they  are  tr>'ing  to  protect  the  softer  tissues  be- 
neath  them  from  Ihe  jostUng  and  poundings  of  that 
ruffian  boor,  the  shoe.  At  bottom  they  are  nothing 
more  than  small  localized  growths  of  thickened  skin  or 
callus,  formed  under  pressure  to  protect  the  nerves 
and  vessels,  just  as  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms 
of  the  hand  thicken  up  and  become  horny  under  press- 
ure and  friction.  If  the  tool  worker  or  farmer  could  ii't 
grow  healthy  corns  in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  we 
all  did  not  have  flat  natural  corns  upon  our  heels  and 
the  balls  of  our  toes,  we  should  find  both  walking  and 
work  so  uncomfortable  that  they  would  be  practically 
impossible.  Corns  are  literally  good  men  gone  wrong, 
and  where  they  make  trouble  for  us  is,  after  they  have 
thickened  up  as  much  as  they  healthfully  can,  and  the 
pressure  instead  of  letting  up  still  continues,  they  be- 
gin to  overgrow  m  the  form  of  a  sort  of  wedge  or  blunt 
cone  right  down  into  the  tender  tissues  which  they 
originally  set  out  to  protect. 

There  are  lots  of   silly  things  that  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  corns,  such  as  scraping,  paring,  soaking  in  hot 
water,  surrounding  with  ring  plasters;  but  there  is  only 
one  thing  that  can  be  done  to  cure  them,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary,—  take  off  the  pressure  of  the  shoe 
at  that  point.  No  pinch,  no  corns.  Of  course,  a  corn 
which  you  have  been  nursing  and  develoi)ing  at  great 
pains  and  expense  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  scra{)ing  it 
down  carefully  ever>^  night  and   chafing  it  up  again 
in  the  davtime,  is  not  going  to  wither  and  fall  off  in  a 
single  nlghl  like  Jonah's  gourd,  the  moment  that  you 
give  your  feet  their  freedom. 
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Though  after  centuri'^s  of  experiment,  we  are  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  "  there 's  nothing  Hke  leather 
for  all-round  wear,  it  is  well  to  utilize  in  their  appro- 
priate place  and  season,  especially  for  the  upper  parts 
of  the  shoe,  softer,  cooler,  and.more  porous  fabrics  such 
as  buckskin,  linen,  woolen  cloth,  or  fdt;  also,  wher- 
ever the  nature  of  our  occupation  will  admit,  to  plan 
to  take  off  our  shoes  in  the  house,  shop,  or  office,  and 
wear  light,  comfortrblc,  Ihick-solcd,  and  broad-heeled 
slippers.    The  slipper  habit  ought  to  be  much  broad- 
ened and  extended,  and  our  silly  conventions  as  to 
the  impropriety  or  even  indecencj'  of  wearmg  slippers 
ought  to  be  abolished  upon  everj-  and  any  sort  of  oc- 
casion indoors,  and  on  fine  weather  even  in  the  street. 
Broadlv  speaking,  wherever  and  whenever  slippers 
can  be  worn  without  undue  risk  of  getting  the  feet 
chilled  or  wet  and  without  danger  of  gettmg  dust,  dirt, 
gravel,  or  thorns  into  your  feet,  they  should  be  worn. 
Most  women,  for  instance,  should  wear  slippers  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  time,  wbenever  they  are  in- 
doors or  in  their  own  homes  or  in  their  shops,  facto- 
ries, or  other  places  of  work.  And  if  most  men  in 
in-door  or  sedentary  occupations  would  have  the  cour- 
age  to  do  the  same  thing,  it  would  greatly  improve 
both  the  comfort  of  their  feet  and  their  own  efficiency. 
It  is  a  diificult  matter  always  to  get  in  a  shoe  for  out- 
door wear  a  reasonable  degree  of  water-proofness  and 
protective  toughness,  combined  with  proper  elasticity 
and  sufficient  porousness  to  allow  the  feet  to  breathe 
freelv.  Especially,  when  there  is  added  the  require- 
ment that  the  shoe  shall  have  a  sufficiently  dose  sur- 
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face  to  be  capable  of  taking  a  polish,  which  means 
that  almost  every  natural  pore  in  it  is  blocked  up 
and  then  varnished  over.  Shoes  for  country  or  working 
wear,  or  for  tramping,  hunting,  and  outdoor  sports, 
where  the  neat,  trim  appearance  and  polished  surface 
are  not  essential,  can  be  made  self-ventilating  and 
comfortable.  But  for  city  wear,  probably  the  best  com- 
promise, with  the  sinful  conditions  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  that  can  be  made,  is  to  wear  a  sensibly 
shaped  and  well-fitting  shoe  of  polished  leather  down 
to  our  place  of  business  and  there  to  exchange  it  for  a 
comfortable  well-fitting  thick-soled  slipper.  The  ideal 
arrangement,  of  course,  is  to  wear  shoes  of  such  size, 
shape,  and  {wrousness  that  you  are  ready  just  as  you 
stand  to  start  of!  to  do  eight  miles  heel  and  toe  at 
any  time  without  a  moment's  preparation  and  come  in 
without  either  sore  toes  or  blistered  heels.     But  this 
in  the  present  state  of  human  nature  is  a  counsel  of 
protection  and  few  men  have  the  courage  of  their  con- 
victions, to  a  sufficiently  high  degree,  to  wear  shoes 
that  are  really  big  enough  for  them  and  that  actually 
and  faithfully  represent  the  shar>c  of  their  feet. 

The  problem  of  socks  and  stockings  is  really  too 
deadly  and  puzzling  for  a  mere  man  to  tackle;  only  one 
or  two  broad  and  vague  general  |)rinciples  can  be  laid 
down.  First  of  all,  darning  is  n't  worth  a  darn.  The  only 
time  in  which  it  could  be  done  to  advantage  was  when 
socks  were  woolly,  fuzzy  things  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  an  inch  thick.  Second.  <lon't  wear  coarse,  hard 
fabrics,  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  or  v.ool,  next  to  the 
feel;  above  ail  u  sock  should  be  coft  and  sirooth.  Third, 
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the  best  wav  to  thicken  up  socks  for  winter  wear  is  to 

711  ..oOy.  Cor  i.    is  hot,  .cratchy,  a„     .woaty. 

Fourth    holes  in  socks,  -  too  l»8  onfS,   Uiat  is, 

r>ti.'  od.es  be.i.  to  roll  over  and  .n„p  uP,  P- 

lv,blv  cause  almost  as  many  blisters  and  cl.att  s  as  ao 

U^b  str  Buv  inexpensive  socks  of  any  kmd  o  ma- 

S:U,::is  soft  and  looks  P-tty  and  throw    hem 

„  OB  thpv  becin  to  wear  out.     lou  can  t 
awav  as  soon  as  tnej  0^^,111  ^^  u„tUo- 

"t  anybody  to  darn  them  for  you,  ->--^;  -•-'^^ 

married  or  single,  in  this  twenl.etb  eentur;-,  and  it  J  o« 

Sd    the  darns  would  do  your  feet  almost  a,  .nueh 

Hrm  as  the  holes.   Dam  scnks  anyhow,  they  are  a 

e  netual  nuisance  and  you  never  know  when  you 

haCt  tbom  right!  This  phase  ot  the  shoe  problem  I 

give  up. 


CHAFTER  XV 

OUR   FOOT  electrodes:   THUNDERBOLTS  THAT  STRIKE 
US   THROUGH   OUR   FEET 

WE  usuall.  think  of  our  heads  as  especially  ex- 
posed to  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  strike  us  more  frequently  through  our 
feet.  Not  only  in  the  sense  that  a  stroke  of  lightning 
is  quite  frequently  upward,  from  the  earth  to  the 
clouds,  instead  of  downward,  but  also  that  of  all  the 
disasters  and  malicicos  animal  magnetisms,  embodied 
or  disembodied,  actual  or  astral,  which  strike  our  mor- 
tal frame,  more  gain  access  to  our  systems  through 
our  foot  electrodes  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
earth  than  by  any  other  path  except  our  noses  and 

mouths. 

All  the  dangers  that  menace  us  from  above,  ptit 
together,  —  thunderbolts,  meteors,  cloudbursts,  fall- 
ing trees.  toppli"S  chinmeys,  and  collai>sing  roofs,  — 
though  vastly  more  dramatic  and  vividly  dreaded,  do 
not  inflict  one  tenth,  nay  one  one  hundredth,  of  the 
actual  damages  upon  humanity  that  spring  from  two 
such  triviiil  and  even  lu(licro\is  mishaps  as  st  ubbed  t ws 
and  galled  heels.  In  the  picturesfpie  metaphor  of  the 
(larden  of  E<len,  one  of  the  most  effective  metluKls  of 
attack  of  the  SenM>nt  of  disease  uj)on  the  Seed  of  the 
Woman  has  been  through  all  the  centiiries  by  bruis- 
ing liis  hcf-l;  and  it  was  a  curiou--!y  gruphic  and  unin- 
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tentionally  accurate  folk  legend  which  made  the  heel 
of  Achilles  his  vulnerable  point. 

Possibly  also  the  glass  slippers  of  Cinderella  were 
intended  bv  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  the  Fairy  God- 
mother as' insulators  against  the  danger  of  upward 
lightning  stroke,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
tected her  for  a  moment  from  an  acute  attack  of  King  s 

Sonstroke. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  advance 
of  i  •  is  the  unexpected  way  in  which  it  often 

justi  d  explains  our  instinctive  wisdom.  Ever 

since  .ve  began  to  plume  ourselves  on  our  first  preten- 
sions toward  civilization,  we  have  obstinately  msisted 
not  onlv  upon  wearing  shoes  in  spite  of  the  way  m 
which  thev  punished  us,  but  also  in  lookmg  down 
upon  and  despising  all  those  classes  or  races  who  did 
not.  "Barefoot"  is  a  term  of  reproach  and  contempt 
in  almost  every  language  and  ever>'  age,  and  to  appear 
in  public  with  naked  feet  is  looked  upon  as  the  last 
humiliation  and  gravest  offense  against  that  code  of 
minor  morals  which  we  call  etiquette  or  convention. 
Yet  there  arc  few  prettier  thing;  on  earth  than  a  beau- 
tiful foot,  and  artists,  reformers,  and  health  preachers 
have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  ui.son  to  declare  that 
the  only  natural  and  really  hea.  hy  fw)t  is  the  bare 
foot.  For  once,  in  the  whole  his  ,  ry  of  the  universe. 
Mrs.  Gruiuiv  was  i)artially  right,  ihough  of  course  it 
was  quite  unintentional  on  iier  pi  rt.  and  she  had  n't 
the  least  idea  of  the  reason  why.  Her  decision  was 
based  upon  pure  instinct  as  defined  in  that  cynical  dia- 
logic between  a  French  father  and  his  son:  "What  is 
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.eason,  father  ••Rea-™y  -^;^',,'-'^ 

what  i>  in.tmcir  whether  she  is 

which  tells  a  woman  that  she  is  nt,i 

or  not."  „„r.«nr<5  to  have  been 

based  upon  tne  cru  therefore  it  is  a  crime 

to  go  barefoot.    Ihe  mrLu  occurred  very 

sions  and  occasional  -^  ™r\^f  ^^^^^  ,e  use 

Nr  Jnr^ppd  in  human  historj',  lor  aiLiiuut, 
rCr-foot  as  one  o,  .he  a.-t  in^ne-  a^- 

con.panio.en.  o,  ^1^^:::^^  very 
there  are  ~-»';»'»''"'^'"  1  ^  „„t  possess  some 

barefoot  most  of  the  lm.e.  ^^p,^;^. 

The  bcBmn.nRS  of  "-e  shoe  ha  .ffieieney. 

.Me  on  «--;-   —  : tVo^n^-t  mi„ht  have 

rx::at^;rfe,e^rof.rone^^^ 

Bnvsalistael.on  and  success  wit"        „„   .  .„i,Ueve 
„H  the  enemy  lon«  enough  '"  >"  ^  '^  "^  'taWts  ot 
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and  the  badges  of  the  rank  of  one.  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  other.  ^ 

The  shoe  is  a  work  tool  not  merely  m  man  but  also 
in  suchanimals  as  have  risen  (?)  to  the  d.gmty  of  .abon 
Horses  and  oxen  are,  of  course,  ^abitua  ly  shod   -d 
the  romantically  famous  sledge  dogs  o    the  ArcUc 
Malamoot  or  Husky,  travel  much  farther  and  sa    r 
if   shod   with  carefully  fitted   sku»   boots    especially 
when  there  is  a  crust.   In  the  case  of  all  these  beas  s 
of   burden  from  human  to  canhic,  the  shoemg  has 
often  been  so  badly  done  as  to  bring  severe  penalties 
with  it;  but  after  all,  the  balance  of  the  problem,  to  shoe 
or  not  to  shoe,  hangs  pretty  much  as  dn  tlu.  woman 
Cnestion  in  patrician  Rome.  Family  hfe  had  come  to 
such  a  pass  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  wnes 
upon  rnasculine  prerogatives  and  t^-^I-^-t -1  a^^^^ 
increasing  demands  for  greater  liberties  and  wider 
;  -ileges,  that  a  meeting  of  alarmed  husbands  was 
called  to  discuss  the  situation.  After  several  hothead, 
had  spoken  on  the  subject  of  immediate  divorce  and 
the  boycott  of  marriage  in  the  future,  one.  Cams  Me- 
tellus.;rose  and  bluntly  reminded  them  that.although 
this  iierj'  t^lk  about  freedom  and  separation  sounded 
veo'  wdl,  the  actual  crux  and  impasse  of  the  situation 
was,  "  That  wo  c-annot  live  comfortably  with  our  wives, 
nor  at  all  without  them." 

ci  ,cs  are  like  matrimony,  they  require  a  good  deal 
of  intelligence  and  forbearance  on  both  sides  to  keep 

life  tolerable.  , 

But  the  utility  of  shoes,  and  such  comfort  as  the> 
may  give,  even  togelher  with  their  ornamental  and 
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•  1  n^npots  are  quite  inadeciuate  to  account  for 
ceremomal  ^V^'^^^^^,^^,^^^  .,,a  constancy  of  their 
the  extraordmarj  ^^"Y^^'''  ;        j    j^^^,  ^,  outdoors. 

ram  or  ^hmt,  -"^^  th  ^^      ^^^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

custom  be^^l^^^^^^^  ,,,,  ,e  have  discovered  a 

ness  of  tU,.  t.U,on       u  ^      _^j^^^__j 

entirely  unconsaous,  must  have  « 
influence  in  ,>laeinB  the  ^7»  »'",,:  i„di,a- 
e.dit  upon  bare  feet  -^"^^Zn,r^^„,  i.. 

^'tve  arc  vcrv'  far  from  realizing  to  what  an  extraor- 
dinarj-  degree  our  safctj  and  o    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

^^^"^^''^•':Si::"-^"---^-^''^ 

of  our  dcadhest  di.^ascs  ^^_ 

:::LX:in.a.v™.ot..u,^;n^ 

1     •       »i,..f  <\io  one  single  area  innmf,i> 
elusion  that  the  out   .  i  ^  ^^^  .^^j^.^. 

lions  enter,  i>  11«    *m  "  ,     ,  |i„c, 

••M,  „,ind  to  n,e  a  ku.^.lom  ,s        -•  '^_;^.  ,^,,„, 

„,.».■  rt  is      One  oi  i>ur  pauuui  t.i 
skin  to  me  a  rampart  is. 
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„ci,.».:y  m  down  the  di*™  that «-  »;;;;-f,t 

..H„e,  of  infectious  .lipases,  those  transm.Ucd  a. 
,^„,v  by  man,  and  those  transmitted  l,y  u.see  s. 
The  re-ison  whv  our  f.-et  are  so  frequently  the  port 

rcdih-cratched  or  bruised  or  punctured  h,  flints  and 
;:::;ind  splinters;  seeond,  that  tl..r^^ 
scratches  are  perpetually  m  contact  -^^^^^^ 
^-here  all  our  bacteria ,  disea.se  ^erms,  and  parasites  live 
;     t^-er  animals,  birds,  or  1—  bein.s  o-  ^iseas 
genus  now  inhabit,  they  originally  sprang    ron        e 
foil  and  ultimately  return  thereunto,  and  most  of  th.  ^n 
sou  anauu  considerable  periods,  if  not 

are  capable  of  Imng  tor  con 

:r™  :;  —'o'rrMaw  haeillus.  the  b^UH  of 
tXd  of  tul^^ulosis.  of  surgical  fev-cr  or  blood- 
t5pho.<l,  oi  tc  elhuates  the  bacillus  of 

poisomnp;  m  oarm  tempua 

h..  nlasue  or  Black  Death,  of  cholera,  and  the  now 
N«alor  \,ncrlea„a,  which,  being  translated, 

^Cwlm-t  or  no,hing  of  getting  n,nd  or  dirt  n,to 

",  on  the  foot,  and  indeed  in  northern  ami  nor  1 
::lae.onesnoini„rionsresnlUna.Wbwe,.a 

,i,n L  out  of  ten,  but  on  liu-  o  her  hand  ■'      "<>   '"^ 

1,  to  s«  we'c  it  not  for  this  trivial  accident  lliere 

:       ;;;;:;,„,Uw„rn,,  less  than  a  founl,  as  ;.^ 

tetanus,  one  third  less  Black  Death,  and  at  least 
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Leather  IS  one  oltne»  effective  preventers  cf 

which  earns  its  hving  and  »>l^^^^  ^^6 

1  +Vir»  «qme  time,  hooking  ustii  uu 

fingers,  '"-^•''f '"' ^''t^'  ".arm  ,ubiocts 
granted  at  first,  and  the  W  o  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

"""'""tnT:::!  -   'ITnot  :,;■  no  contan,U,a. 

'"'-'te':^d:;:'r:;wrK!:;^^^^ 

r::^; ,— '..  wUhout  deve^n,  either  »to 

'"7™;;* .:::-'- the  on..,,a.  WW 
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.„™lets  would  instantly  proceed  t„  bum,w  inU,  tt,e 
,km  orodueing  an  intolerable  ^tA-.ug  m  the  process, 
^i  i  t„e  progress  of  the  P-f  ;«  ^if 
through  series  of  animals  and  put  together  I  nk  by  Imk 
Um,ec„tireastounding  March  of  the  Hookworn.  was 

bare.  He  bores  his  way  through  the  ^'^^^ 
on  boring  until  he  breaks  into  a  eapdlao'  "'"^^^^'^ 
Along  this  he  is  swept  by  the  W""!  ™"*"','°.*;^;"h; 
and  from  there  pumped  tbrough  the  «-"^t-  °  *^ 
lungs.  In  the  spongj- swamp  of  tmyblood-^essas  n 
ae  lung  he  wakes  up  from  his  trance  and  proceeds  to 
lie  his\ay  out  of  the  blood-vessels  aga,nW  the 

„all  iu-'  as  he  entered  them,  untd  he  strikes  a.r  th.s 
Tm   instead  of  water.and  emerges  into  -  °'  — 

bronchial  tubes.  ^^;^^p:::,:::!:^ 

as  late,  havmg  now  attamccl  nis  luu  s, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  mch  l»f  •  ""  "^  ""*; 
first  the  windpipe,  then  the  top  of  the  la^nx  m  the 
i;,roat,  from  which  he  tumbles  t"""?'""'*'";;*^ 
,ullet,  is  swallowed  into  the  stomach,  P»-^  ™  ;'  ° 
the  intestine,  and  there  anchors  himself  for  hie  to 
uk  blood  through  one  end  of  him  "^  ■»- «;™^ 
,1.0  intestine  from  the  other  until  death  doth  him  part. 
'  Bu  twl-erc  does  he  get  the  chance  to  penetrate   h 
skin  of  the  Wly  under  the  sheltering  cover  "  »™'  »' 
t,d?   Naturally  most  promptly  and  readily  on    h„ 
lei:  and  here  the  hist  link  in  the  cham  was  'orged  and 
r,  iz^ling  question  solved  at  the  same  time,  namely. 
Vl      wa"  tic  origin  and  causa, ion  of  an  cxecedingt. 
on-mon  and  troublesome  itchy  inflammation  of    he 
skin  of  the  feet  and  ankles,  well  known  all  over  the 
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Southern  States  and  wherever    hookworm   is  found, 
under  the  names  of  Ground  Itch,  Toe  Itch,  Dew  Itch, 
or  simply  Ivy  Poisoning  of  the  foot?    Every  one  of 
these      ^turing  rashes  which  kept  the  luckless  small 
boy  a.     .vc  and  scratching  half  the  night  long,  indeed 
howling  with  the  intensity  of  his  discomfort,  was  found 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  bonfire  and  display  of 
fireworks  lit  up  by  the  hookworm  to  celebrate  his 
triumphant  entrance  into  the  body  of  another  victim. 
The  whole  vicious  circle  and  round  dance  of  death  from 
stomach  to  soil,  from  soil  through  the  webs  of  the  toes, 
from  toes  to  heart,  from  heart  to  lungs,  from  lungs  up 
the  windpipe  into  the  gullet,  and  from  gullet  to  in- 
testines, sounds  as  grotesque  and  incredible  as  a  tale 
from  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  it  is  a  most  painfully 
sober  and  scientific  fact,  and  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
of  shoe  leather  breaks  the  circle  and  stops  the  Dance 
of  Death  at  once  and  forever. 

This  risk  from  going  barefoot  extends  over  nearly 
half  the  geographical  area  of  these  United  States,  not 
to  mention  our  tropical  possessions,  and  how  far  it  is 
from  being  an  imaginary  danger  or  theoretical  risk, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  appalling  pyramid  of  re- 
sults of  examinations  of  successive  groups  of  the  pop- 
ulation which  has  ster.dily  been  piling  up  for  some  four 
years  past;  beginning  with  classes  of  medical  students, 
who  offered  themselves  for  examination,  then  exleiid- 
ing  to  large  groups  of  college  cand  high-school  students 
all  ovor  the  infected  area,  then  to  militia  in  camp  in  the 
various  state  musters,  then  to  children  in  small  town 
and  country  schools,  with  the  staggering  result  that 
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never  were  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  young  people 
examined  found  to  be  harboring  hookworms  as  non- 
paying  guests  in  their  ahmentary  canals,  while  from 
that  the  percentage  steadily  mounted,  ranging  from 
fifteen  to  forty  in  college  students,  from  twenty-five  to 
sixty  in  militiamen,  and  from  twenty  to  eighty  in  school 
children.  The  proof,  of  course,  was  simplicity  and  in- 
escapableness  in  itself,  namely,  the  discovery-  with  the 
microscope  of  hookworm  eggs  in  the  discharges  from 

the  bowels. 

It  should  be  made  a  misdemeanor  by  law  for  a 
parent  or  guardian  to  allow  any  child  living  south  of 
a  line  drawn  about  the  level  of  Baltimore  clear  across 
the  United  States,  to  go  barefoot  in  the  open  country 
in  summertime. 

And  indeed,  while  lam  most  reluccan'  to  lay  profane 
and  destroying  hands  upon  such  beautiful  idyls  and 
charming  memories  of  the  past  as  centre  around  "the 
barefoot  boy  with  coat  of  tan, "  or  to  rob  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  such  keenly  remembered  delights  as  the  cool, 
soft  feel  of  the  dewy  grass  under  your  emancij^ated 
feet,  and  the  delicious  quiver  with  which  the  soft  mud 
would  squiggle  up  between  your  toes  after  <i  rain,  yet  a 
sense  of  dut>  and  truthfulness  compels  me  to  the  bleak 
and  joy-destroying  statement  that  the  advantages  and 
joys  of  going  barefoot  in  summertime,  even  in  north^^rn 
climates,  are  at  least  two  fold  overbalanced  by  the  risks 
and  discomforts  involved.    Why  even  when  we  were 
boys  we  expected  to  have  either  a  "slun-bruise"  or  a 
sore  heel  or  a  balked  toe  or  u  festering  stab  or  pcratch 
from  a  thorn  or  splinter,  to  say  nothing  of  buried  briar 
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thorns  and  thistle  stickers  and  bee  stings  on  one  or 
other  foot  all  the  time.  And  since  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  this  darling  practice  from  the  cold 
and  unsympathetic  point  of  view  of  the  "1  easily 
grown-up,"  both  as  family  physician  and  paterfamilias, 
it  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  very  strongly  and  pain- 
fully that  scarcely  a  summer  passes  over  the  head,  or 
more  accurately,  under  the  feet,  of  the  barefoot  boy, 
without  the  develo[)ment  of  half  a  dozen  nasty  local 
sores,  and  usually  of  one  or  more  general,  and  some- 
times dangerous,  blood  poisonings. 

Unfortunately  the  places  where  they  could  run  bare- 
foot with  least  risk,  the  city  pavements  and  streets, 
which,  with  their  waterproof  surfaces  and  frequent 
cleanings  are  now  among  the  cleanest  patches  of 
"ground"  upon  earth,  do  not  invite  in  the  least  bare 
soles  and  tender  toes  by  their  hard  and  stony  surfaces, 
and  equally  unfortunately  the  regions  which  most 
invite  the  toes  of  youth  out  of  their  leather  chrysalis 
cases,  —  gardens  and  barnyards  and  cultivated  fields,  — 
are  precisely  the  places  where  the  deadliest  of  all  the 
earth  germs,  the  tetanus  bacillus,  is  most  likely  to  lurk. 
It  is  true  that  he  causes  only  a  few  thousand  deaths 
each  year,  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  letting  your 
child  run  the  risk  of  being  one  of  those  few  thousands, 
for  of  all  the  painful  and  distressing  methods  of  shuf- 
fling off  this  mortal  coil,  death  in  lockjaw  convulsions 
is  one  of  the  worst. 

These  tetanus  bacilli  got  into  the  earth,  of  course, 
from  the  intestines  of  their  ordinary  host,  the  horse, 
through  the  standard  use  of  horse  manure  as  a  fertil- 
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izer,  and  even  if  these  should  be  absent  tliere  are  a 
scor-  '  •  ther  species  of  bacteria  from  the  intestines  of 
the  cow,  the  pig,  the  dog,  and  the  chicken  which  swarm 
in  well-manured  soil,  and  of  course  the  richer  and  more 
highly  fertilized  the  soil  the  more  abundant  will  be  its 
crop  of  germs.  If  your  child  is  well  shod  and  its  hands 
kept  fairly  free  from  cuts  and  scratches,  it  can  play  m 
even  the  most  lockjaw  and  colon-bacillus  infested  soils 
with  "perfect  impurity"  as  Mrs.  Partington  used  to 

But  what  advantage  doe    •'  ^^^n  from  gomg  bare- 
foot which  in  any  way  offsets  or  counterbalances  even 
this  remote  possibility  of  lockjaw  or  other  serious  mfec- 
tion,  the  strong  probability  of  some  form  of  blood  poi- 
soning, and  the  absolute  certainty  of  ulcers  and  sores 
from  festering  cuts  in  which  the  living  filths  of  the  soil 
grow  and  flourish?  Frankly,  I  know  of  none  except  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  the  soft  earth  and  the  cool  grass 
under  foot,  and  a  sense  of  freedom  in  your  liberated 
toes.  But  does  n't  it  help  your  feet  to  gain  their  natural 
shape  and  vigor  and  escape  from  the  crippling  and  de- 
forming effects  of  shoes?  For  every-  relief  which  it  offers 
in  this  respect  it  exposes  the  feet  to  at  least  ten  new 
dangers.    I  am  as  keenly  aware  as  most  men  of  the 
absurdities  and  evils  of  shoe  wearing,  particularly  of 
certain  fashionable  shapes,  but  as  Sainte-Beuve  re- 
marked, "  II  ne  faut  pas  calomnier  meme  I'Inquisition" 
("It  is  not  necessary  to  slander  even  the  Inquisition"), 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  unmerited 
abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  our  valuable  servant,  but 
dangerous  master,  the  shoe. 
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For  instance,  it  is  customary  to  declare  that  the 
shortened  and  often  distorted  form  of  the  httlc  and 
next  to  the  little,  or  fourth  and  fifth  toes,  is  entirely 
due  to  crowding  the  foot  into  a  narrow  and  pointed- 
toed  shoe,  in  the  hope  of  endowing  a  shapeless  peda 
extremity  with  artistic  merit.   Also  that  the  huge  and 
buniony  bump  at  the  base  of  the  great  toe  is  due  to 
a  similar  distorting  pressure  by  pointed-toed  shoes 
crowding  the  great  toe  outward  and  toward  the  othe 
toes  in  the  attempt  to  narrow  the  paddle-shaped  front 
of  our  hind  paw.  These  accusations  sounded  perfectly 
plausible  and  convincing  so  long  as  we  confined  our- 
selves to  a  study  of  civilized  feet,  which  had  always 
worn  shoe  leather.   But  the  moment  we  went  further 
afield  it  did  n't  take  us  long  .o  discover  that  while 
tight  shoes  have  undoubtedly  aggravated  both  of 
these  deformities,  they  most  certainly  did  not  cause 
them,  because  both  are  to  be  found  blossoming  in  full 
perfection  in  savages  who  have  never  worn  sh^s,  or  in 
civilized  races  who  habitually  go  barefoot.   Some  of 
the  worst  and  most  disfiguring  cases  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  both  of  "bumpy"  and  bent-out  great  toes,  and 
short  and  crooked  little  toes,  have  been  in  savages  who 
never  wore  a  shoe  in  their  lives,  save  an  occasional 
moccasin  or  sandal,  or  in  European  peasants  who 
never  wore  theirs  save  on  market  day  or  Sunday 

In  fact,  the  dwindling  of  the  tm-s  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot  an.l  the  overgrowth  of  th.  toe  on  the  inner  sule 
are  simplv  I)urt  of  the  great  general  ten<leney   all 
through  the  animal  kingdom  to  get  rid  of  one  or  more 
of  their  original  group  of  five  toes  and  to  concentrate 
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and  enlarge  the  remaining  one  or  two,  whenever  these 
are  used  solely  for  purposes  of  support  and  locomotion, 
and  not  for  digging,  climbing,  or  scratching.  Thejlog, 
for  instance,  has  only  four  in  front  and  three  behmd, 
the  tapir,  three,  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  two,  and  the 
horse,  finally,  one.   The  process,  in  fact,  of  shrmkmg 
of  the  small  toes  and  the  enlargement  and  turnmg  out 
of  the  large  toe,  must  have  begun  at  least  two  hundred 
thousand  years  ago,  and  as  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence, was  in  full  swing  in  the  Cave  ^len  on  the  edge 
of  the  receding  glacial  ice  sheet. 

If  any  one  has  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  how 
modern  a  disease  shortened  and  crooked  little  toes  are, 
he  can  resolve  it  ver>'  quickly  by  paying  a  visit  to  any 
art  museum  or  galler>',  where  there  is  a  pood  collection 
of  copies  of  those  wonders  of  the  world,  the  classic 
marbles  and  sculpturesof  (irecce.  There  he  will  quickly 
discover  on  even  those  ideals  of  physical  perfection, 
such  as  have  never  been  excelled  or  indeed  equaled, 
little  toes  so  short  as  to  look  like  hazelnuts  stuck 
on  the  side  of  the  foot,  second  toes  crooked  and  kinked 
upon  themselves  in  the  deformity  known  as  "hammer 
toes  "  and  great  toes  swollen  at  the  base  and  twisted 
so  far  outward  that  a  line  drawn  through  their  centre, 
instead  of  running  back  to  the  c-c«ntre  of  the  heel,  runs 
two  inches  dear  of  the  heel  altogether  and  strikes  some- 
where near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  other  foc>t.  \et 
these  superb  creatures  had  never  worn  anything  l)ut 
sandals,  consisting  of  merely  a  solo  held  on  by  thongs 
and  straps.  The  outer  toes  of  the  foot  have  shortened 
and  atrophied,  and  the  inner,  or  greater,  turned  out- 
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ward  both  tor  the  same  purpose,  namely,  simply  to 
^:  the  toot  to  roU  over  easily  in  talking  or  runnmg 
f  Lt  we  may  push  ofl  from  the  outer  or  .n« 
border  ot  it  according  as  we  toe  m  or  toe  out.   Ever 
~^e  we  began  to  dissect  the  human  body  we  have 
taown   ha.  the  Mth  or  little  toe  has  shrunk  so  much 
^Z  CO  ,s«ts  frequently,  indeed  usually,  ot  onb'  two 
We   or  ioiuls,  instead  ot  three  as  do  its  n«ghbors    _ 
*"  ndeed    much  and  justly  as  we  -y  blarne^"^ 
denounce  certain  absurdities  m  our  ""h^d  b^- '^ 
have  only  to  glance  at  the  teet  ot  a  group  of  savag« 
or  European  peasants  to  see  at  once  ""'t/hcy  h-.v^ 
saved  us  at  least  from  twice  as  many  detorm.ties  as 
Tey  have  inflicted  upon  us.  A  more  distre^nng  coUec- 
tion  ot  bumps,  swellings,  deformities,  and  d>stor..ons 
snlay  feet,  scars  and  blemishes,  deformed  na.ls.  and  teet 
te  tl  rJ  ppers  ot  the  seal,  could  hardly  be  made  any- 
whc^  in  cWlisation  among  the  highest-heeled  and 
la^wcM-toed  sl,.«  wearers,  than  can  be  rounded  up 
toa  couple  ot  hours  in  any  Indian  camp  or  .K-a  ant 
^thertag  that  does  not  demand  the  donnmg  of  shoes 
n.»  a  matter  of  etiquette. 

W,  n  it  comes  to  protection  f^m  the  d.se.ses  and 
i„,ILs  that  may  enter  through  ™'«  ""<» -'""=^' 
Ln  the  feet,  we  are  instantly  confronted  w.th  the  fact 
that  th  shoeless  savage  or  barbarian  ot  the  trop.cs  or 
,'b  topics,  -he  world  over,  has  anywhere  from  a  dozen 
to  a  score  of  diseases,  some  of  then,  cKcH-drngly  s.™u, 
Ihlh  the  nations  that  habitually  and  con, tanlly 
Iclr  shoe,,  know  nothing  of.  Hookwor.n.  for  n>stancc. 
;:   ad  of  being  in  any  way  peculiar  to  the  southern 
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half  of  North  America  where  we  hf .ve  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  bump  into  it  personally,  is  one  of  the  great 
world  infections  and  extends  in  an  almost  unbroken 
belt  completely  round  the  circumference  of  the  globe  at 
its  broadest  and  most  densely  populated  part,  namely 
from  about  thirty-five  degrees  above  the  equator  to 
about  thirty-five  degrees  below.   It  rages  all  through 
Central  Africa;  indeed  our  American  form  was  un- 
questionably imported  into  this  country  in  the  bodies 
of  African  slaves,  thus  wr-aking  a  most  disastrous  and 
poetic  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors,  for  our  Ameri- 
can worm  has  now  been  shown  to  be  identic; .  with 
the  African  species.   ^  mother  closely  related  species 
scourges  the  Mediterranean  basin,  southern  Europe  as 
well  as  northern  Afric,  and  still  another  devastates 
India,  southern  China,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  the 
East  Indies.   Altogether  this  amazingly  insignificant 
little  pest,  for  all  the  world  like  half  an  inch  of  wet 
cotton  thread,  causes  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  and 
lowers  the  working  efficiency  of  the  survivors  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent.  Just  to  wipe  him  out  alone 
would  increase  the  productive  efficiency,  the  iK>tenti^ 
H  P.  of  mankind,  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent.  And 
he  can  be  "shooed"  out  of  existence,  even  though  his 
twin  pest,  the  domestic  fly,  cannot. 

The  next  great  infection  the  shoeless  races  are  unpro- 
tec.ed  against  is  that  fearful  plague,  the  Black  Death, 
or  Hubonic  Plague.  It  is  too  long  .  stor>'  to  go  into 
detail;  suffice  it  to  say  in  brief  that  when  the  bac.lhis 
pestis  has  killed  its  human  victim,  as  it  dmvs  about  nine 
times  out  of  ten  that  it  attacks  him.  it  must  undergo  a 
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sort  of  transmigration  through  first  the  body  of  the 
human  flea,  then  the  rat,  then  the  rat  flea,  and  by  the 
bite  of  the  last  insect  the  human  victim  agam    In  all 
these  stages  it  swarms  in  and  infests  the  sod,  and 
whe^frTt  be  that  the  flea,  living  like  all  other  fleas 
chiefly  in  the  dust  and  in  the  dirt,  bites  the  naked  foot 
or  ankle  more  readily  than  any  other  part  of  the  bod> . 
or  whether  it  be  that  the  bacilli  can  find  their  way  di- 
rectlv  from  the  soil  into  the  body  of  a  new  victim  with 
wounds  or  scratches  on  his  feet,  certain  it  is  that  a  ve^r 
Urge  shareof  the  victimsof  plague  are  infected  thrc..gh 
their  feet  and  legs.  Indeed,  it  is  this  port  of  entry  that 
has  given  the  disease  its  name,  bubonic,  from  the  fact 
that  th.  germs  entering  the  body  through  the  skin  of 
the  fee:  and  legs  are  carried  through  the  lymphatics 
into  the  great  chain  of  glands  in  the  grom,  where  they 
are  arrested  and  give  rise  to  the  hot,  purple,  angry 
swelling  known  as  bubo,  and  which  is  the  first  recog- 
nized and  characteristic  sign  of  infection.    A  similar 
bulK)  forming  in  the  armpit  conies  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  i)oison  through  bites  or  scratches  on  the 

hands  and  arms.  ,     ,    ,  ,     .:^„ 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  method  of  penetration 
into  the  svstem.  it  is  absolutely  cerUiin  that  the  disease 
seldom,  or  never,  attax-ks  the  .shoe  wearer.  -  those  who 
constantly  wear  shoc-s.   Time  and  again  native  rc^n- 
nients  em.>loyed  in  the  fearful  outl  creaks  in  India  (the 
last  of  winch,  c-losing  less  than  five  years  ago   struc^k 
out  of  existence  nearly  thirty  millions  of  people  inside 
of  ten  vears. witlu.ut  so  much  as <ausing a  npple on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic),  in  cleaning  up  the  plague-infected 
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quarters,  were  literally  up  to  their  ankles  in  infected 
6Ith,  but  never  developed  the  disease  as  long  as  they 
continued  to  wear  their  shoes.  If,  with  Oriental  econ- 
omy, they  stripped  off  their  beautiful  and  expensive 
shoes,  and  went  at  the  job  barefoot,  there  was  certain 
to  be  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  plague  cases  among 
them.  So  that  the  shoe,  bad  as  it  often  is,  is  far  the 
less  of  two  evils. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

XHK  .KSSBB  PKHI.S  O.  COrNTKV  .I.E:  SNAKES  IN  THB 
VACATION   EDEN 

TT  b  trifles  that  wreck  philosophies,  and  pin-pricks 
1  that  murder  happiness.  Ever  since  hterature  be- 
„t7have  sung  oi  the  ioys  and  beauUes  o  coun- 
f:;i5;.andphi,o.p.«rsha.«pa^iate    u^^^^^^^ 

"i;:::o^!:rrn:trst^— ^^^^^ 

trifles  as  cold  in  winter,  mud  m  sprmg.  dust,  heat,  and 

*"  MtwaXm  in  .  garden,  it  is  true,  but  he  h.,  been 
dJ      his  best  to  get  away  from  it  "er  smce.^d 
„„„  ihe  "  aneels  with  the  flaming  swora    that  have 
ZTn  «:  o:  of  the  rural  Eden,  not  the  least  p<.cn 
'::»  been  those  tiny  hosts  that  bite  and  ^  and  » U  8^ 
The  Bard  of  Mon.  in  his  matchless  carol.    Inder  the 
Greenwood  Tree."  rashly  declares; 

"  Here  shall  we  see 

%'o  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather"; 

but  he  totallv  forgets  to  mention  the  most  prominent 
Ltu^tants  of  the  mossy  shades  during  any  season  of 
the  year  when  it  is  jwssible  to 

"  Tune  one'.s  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat 
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I  mean  mosquitoes,  horse-flies,  midgets,  ants,  and  hairy 
caterpillars.  But  then,  poets  are  always  so  absent- 
minded  -  or  perhaps  even  Shakespeare  did  n  t  know 
any  good  rhyme  for  "caterpillar." 

In  like  high  rhapsody,  Andrew  ISIarvell,  in  the  deli- 
cious solitude  of  his  orchard,  can  sing  — 

'  My  mind  from  pleasures  less. 
Withdraws  into  its  happiness, 
Annihilating  all  that 's  made 
To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade." 

Evidently  there  were  no  gnats  or  gad-flies  in  that  or- 
chard, or  even  quaint  old  Andrew  would  have  found  one 
part  of  "all  that's  made"  which  declined  to  be  "anni- 
hilated to  a  green  thought"  by  any  stich  poetic  pro- 

cesses. 

I  have  alwavs  fell  profoundly  skeptical,  too,  about 
the  truth  of  the  stor^'  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought 
out  the  whole  theory  of  gravitation  under  an  apple-tree, 
after  an  apple  had  f.'len  on  his  head.  If  he  had  sat  still 
for  any  length  of  time  under  an  apple-tree,  a  thought- 
dome  as  large  as  his  must  have  collected  at  least  four 
caterpillars,  three  spiders,  a  beetle,  and  a  couple  of 
dozen  flies,  any  one  of  which  would  ha^•e  thrown  the 
most  i>owerfnl  train  of  thought  off  its  track. 

Some  cvnic  has  declared  that  one  reason  why 
people  are  crowding  into  the  city  is  that  it  is  the  only 
place  where  one  can  live  the  outdoor  life  with  any  com- 
fort —  in  the  roof-gardens,  on  the  pavements,  and  on 
the  bleachers.  Certain  it  is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
when  dwellers  in  the  country  want  to  enjoy  themselves, 
thev  go  indoors.   In  most  p-    's  of  the  United  States, 
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during  the  season  in  which  the  weather  permits  one  to 
sit  out  of  doors  with  any  comfort,  Hfe  is  rendered  a 
burden  by  flics,  gnats,  and  mosquitoes,  unless  behind 
the  protection  of  screens.  For  both  town  and  city 
dwellers,  these  winged  pests  are  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle to  living  the  outdoor  life,  and  particularly  to 
sleeping  in  the  open  air,  or  with  windows  wide  open. 
"But  why,"  in(iuircs  some  superior  person,  "should 
we  make  these  insect  molehills  into  mountains,  and 
dignify  such  trifles  by  dwelling  upon  them?  Still  more, 
why  let  them  interfere  with  our  happiness  or  our  peace 

of  mind?" 

Until  a  decade  or  so  ago,  the  superior  person  had  the 
advantage  of  us.  We  had  no  answer  ready  for  his  lofty 
question.  There  appeared  to  be  no  adequate  reason 
why  we  should  not  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of 
a  stoic  philosophy,  and  decline  to  be  irritated  by  pin- 
pricks. We  knew  perfectly  well  that  by  sitting  i)lacid 
and  unresisting,  and  possessing  our  souls  in  peace,  the 
sum  total  of  injury  that  we  should  suffer  in  an  entire 
summer  evening  would  be  a  few  trifling  punctures,  and 
thirty  minutes  or  so  of  itching. 

Yet  the  individual  was  never  yet  V)orn  who  would 
accept  the  situation  in  that  sweetly  reasonable  light. 
One  single  sting  is  enough  to  set  a  man  slai)|)ing  and 
slamming  wildly  at  his  luckless  face,  to  raise  eveiy 
ounce  of  him  to  fever  i)ilch,  to  make  him  renounce  his 
religion  and  turn  from  a  cultured  and  civilized  being 
into  a  bloodthirsty  Comunclie.  Even  where  no  bite  is 
felt  or  feared,  the  mere  tickling,  din^'ing,  crawling  of 
a  fly  across  the  skin  annoys  us,  as  the  late  Bill  Nye 
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expressed  it,  "as  much  as  if  he  were  a  mule  with  red- 
hot  shoes  on." 

To-day  we  can  lool<  the  superior  person  fearlessly  in 
the  eye.  Even  our  bad  temper  has  been  triumphantly 
vindicated.  Nature  knew  what  she  was  about  when 
she  made  us  loathe  a  fly,  hate  a  gnat,  and  execrate  a 
mosquito.  They  and  their  like  are  the  deadliest  ene- 
mies of  mankind.  The  real  battle  of  the  human  species 
for  the  possession  of  the  earth  —  nay,  even  for  the 
right  to  continue  to  exist  upon  its  surface  —  must  be 
fought,  not  with  mammoths,  but  with  mosquitoes; 
not  with  lions  and  tigers,  but  with  flies  and  gnats;  not 
with  behemoths,  but  with  bacilli. 

Our  instinct  to  kill  insects  at  sight  is  perfectly  sound. 
Out  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  species  now  known  to 
science,  a  mere  handful  are  even  remotely  helpful  to 
man,  and  most  of  these  only  by  their  power  of  living 
upon  other  and  more  dangerous  insects.  On  the  other 
hand,  thousands  of  species  are  actively  hostile  to  man, 
to  his  food-plants,  and  to  his  domestic  animals.  Whole 
tribes  have  been  swept  out  of  existence  by  the  attack 
of  insects  carrying  bacilli  —  as  within  the  last  two 
decades,  in  Central  Africa,  by  the  dread  "sleeping 
.sickness  "  carried  by  the  tsetse  fly.  Whole  nations  have 
been  weakened  and  crippled,  and  whole  civilizations 
retarded,  by  another  insect-borne  disease,  malaria. 

Indeed,  recent  investigators  have  advanced  the 
theory-  that  the  historic  decline  of  both  (Jreece  and 
Rome  was  largely  due  to  the  ravages  of  this  disea.se, 
brought  into  Europe  l>y  arnii(>s  returning  from  wars  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  may  yet  come,  when  we  see  things 
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in  their  true  perspective,  that  the  warriors  of  civilized 
nations  will  turn  from  slaughtering  one  another  to 
battling  against  our  insect  enemies. 

There  is  a  Thirty  Years'  War  for  every  uniformed 
soldier  on  the  face  of     .e  earth  against  the  mosquito 
alone,  which  would  be  attended  by  all  the  adventure, 
excitement,  and  risk  of  life,  of  actual  warfare,  develop- 
ing to  the  full  the  military  virtues  of  courage,  ini- 
tiative, daring,  and  devotion;  and  which,  \      n  it  was 
ended,  would  have  saved  millions  of  live     nstead  of 
destroying  tens  of  thousands.    It  would  aave  added 
nearly  one  fourth  to  the  area  of  the  inhabitable  and 
productive  regions  of  the  globe.    Turn  everj'  cannon 
and  every  battalion  of  artillery  in  the  world  against 
that  Angel  of  the  Pestilence,  the  house  fly,  and  in  ten 
years  he  would  be  exterminated,  .oot  and  branch;  and 
with     >m,  half  of  our  fifty  thousand  deaths  in  the 
United  States  every  year  from  the  summer  diseases  of 
children,  one  third  of  our  dysenteries  and  summer 
sickness  and  cholera  morbus,  and  one  fourth  of  our 
typhoid,  with  not  a  little  of  our  tuberculosis,  our  teta- 
nus, and  our  boils  and  blood  poisonings. 

However,  insects  cannot  be  cast  for  the  comfort- 
ing part  in  life's  drama  pkyed  by  the  Devil  of  the  old 
theologies,  as  an  universal  scapegoat  and  excuse  for 
all  human  frailties  and  misfortunes.  Dangerous  and 
deadly  as  they  are,  they  are  only  "middle-men,"  dis- 
tributors, common  carriers  of  evils  which  they  have 
picked  up  from  outside  sources.  For  the  most  part, 
those  outside  sources  are  diseased  or  dirty  human 
beings.  So  that  we  have  really  ourselves  to  thank  for 
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most  of  the  damage  they  do.  The  mosquito  does  not 
hatch,  or  create,  in  his  own  body,  the  germ  of  the  dis- 
ease that  he  carries,  but  sucks  the  plasmodium  of 
malaria,  and  the  jwison  of  yellow  fever,  out  of  the 
blood  of  some  human  victim  suffering  from  those  dis- 
eases. So  that  malarial  and  yellow-fever  districts  now 
carefully  screen  the  sufferers  to  prevent  them  from 
infecting  the  poor  mosquitoes,  and  we  can  attack 
the  spread  of  insect-borne  diseases  from  both  ends,  as 
it  were. 

More  important  yet,  closer  study  of  their  habits 
during  the  past  five  years  has  brought  out  the  curious, 
and  at  first  sight,  incredible,  fact  that  the  majority  of 
these  insects  which  carry  disease,  such  as  the  malarial 
mosquito,  the  yellow-fever  mosquito,  and  the  liouse  fly, 
can  live  and  multiply,  apparently,  only  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  human  habitations.    In  other 
words,  they  are  literally  domestic  animals,  and  part  of 
our  farm  stock.   This  is  absolutely  true  of  the  house 
fly  and  the  yellow-fever  mosquito,  neither  of  which  is 
ever  found  inore  than  a  mile  or  two,  and  usually  not 
more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  away  from  human 
habitations.  Numerous  species  of  the  Anopheles,  the 
only  mosquito  that  can  carrj'  malaria,  are  found  in 
the  uninhabitable  swamps,  but  seldom  in  numbers  to 
exceed  more  than  about  one  to  the  thousand  of  mos- 
quitoes of  other  species.  While  in  the  houses  and  out- 
buildings of  malarial  districts,  they  will  sometimes 
form  one  fourth,  or  even  one  half,  of  the  mosquito 
populatiori.  Either  they  need  a  supply  of  human  blood 
t'  I  enable  them  to  thrive,  or  what  is  more  vr  obable,  the 
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pools  and  ponds  and  v  nter  holes  and  shallow  wells  and 
reservoirs  formed  eith  r  intentionally,  or  uninten- 
tionally, by  man  in  his  settlements,  furnish  them  the 
special  kind  of  breeding  ground  that  they  need.  In 
every  case,  the  consoling  and  most  imi>ortant  fact  rt- 
mains,  that  we  have  the  fate  of  all  throe  of  these  insert 
pests  in  our  own  hands  and  can  tol.rate  them,  or  wipe 
them  out  of  existence,  at  will. 

However,  mosquitoes,  gnats,  and  midges,  whether 
they  carry  disease  or  not.  are  insufferable  nmsancos, 
like  Mr.  A.  Ward's  "  Inj   as."  "pizen  wherever  found    ; 
of  no  earthly  advantage  to  us  physically.  ^^^=^^^     ^ 
detrimental  moraUy  and  reUgiously,  and  shoulf^   be 
wiped  out  of  existence  cx.-rj'where  in  the  neighbori.K>d 
of  human  habitations.  This  sounds  like  a  larp-    -rder, 
but  it  is  n't  half  so  difficult  as  it  sounds,  unl.ss  you 
happen  to  be  unfortunate  enough  to  live  withui  half 
a  mile  or  so  of  some  large  uudrainahle  swamp     or 
within  four  or  tive  miles  of  salt   aarshes  and  tidal  p^M^t.. 
Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  our     >es  are  literally     they 
of  our  own  household";  ano       strict  draining  and 
cleaning      -  of  your  own   grmmds,   garden    str     e, 
barnyanl.  aud  back  pastur-  -il!  l>e  sufficien    la: 
to  rid  ^    a  and  your  veranda^   .f  these  i  sect  i^-t 
The  me'  lod  of  operating    gainst  ''tern  h  U. 

1  I"       ti  _.  '       ctpin<'l-    ther  'fieir  cni 

good  King  H«r«H;  —  stran^i     uiti 

The  one  thing  thai  all  the      bes  h-    -     id  s 

require  above  e^.  ry thing  elsi    ^swat* 
some  of  the  gnats  and  midg«  ^,  i^'*rpl> 
undrained  ground  is  sufficient;  ;> 
this  sort  of  surfac    can  be  got  rj 
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shaded, 
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proper  soil 
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drainage  and  b;  leat  up  <  thickets  and  lider- 
b-ush  so  1  >at  the  sun  aiid  air  n  reach  the  round 
exerywhere,  they  cannot  alwa>  be  entirely  exter- 
minated. But  as  tlieir  activity  is  greatest  in  the  early 
spring  vhen  few  summer  visitors  are  in  the  .ountr}-, 
and  tlu-y  are  not  known  to  carry  any  disease,— 
allhon-h  one  gnat  (Simulium)  is  suspected  of  rnrr.  ing 
the  dread  sub-tro[)ical  disease  pellwjra,  ns  is  a 

comparatively  eas;    matter. 

No  artiiicial  thu  ket  should  be  t. 
parden,  or  e  oimds,    'trough  which  th. 
do  not  iwn      -ate  ^      ly;  and  wh.  re 
na  ural  thickets,    .vr  a  hou^  '  cann 
ciiiitlv  for  th  ^  purpose,  the  ci    diti 
ably  improvee  {>oth  for  gna*  s     id 
vaneties"      aosquitoes,  b.\  spv 
IB  '   e  gr.nuHi,  or  marshy  mos       ,K>ts,  with  kerosene. 
n^  ^.  .y  fortu  of  crude  or  d  pt       i-ura,  two  or  three 
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most  gnats  and 

•ass  through  an 

,\A  stage  of  their 

in  fair  depths  and 

.eir  periods  varj'ing 


ne  am  iT'th. 

All  mos«|,iit0«, however     ad    id 

w«x)d  flies       any  size,  or  V      > 

aquatic  star;    in  the  wrip 

d»velopmen     which  requu 

airiounts  for  then         ^wim  ,'< 

from  two  to  six  week...  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  most 

dangerous  of  all,  the  malarial  mosquito,  three  months. 

The  kevnote  of  our  campaign  is  to  deprive  them  of  this 
wat<  lacking  which,  the-  are  utterly  unable  to  de- 
veioi  Go  over  ever>  s.,  are  yard  of  the  territory 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  your  house,  and  wherever 
you  find  a  hollow  in  which  water  accumulates  during 
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rain,  a  pool  or  marshy  spot,  a  tub,  or  ornamental  pond, 
either  fill  it  up,  drain  it,  or  coat  it  with  coal  oil,  and  you 
will  find  that  you  have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  practi- 
cally rid  yourself  of  mosquitoes  and  gnats. 

It  is  almost  incredible  what  short-lived  and  appar- 
ently trivial  accumulations  of  water  will  suffice  for 
some  of  these  pests  to  breed  in.  Anything  that  will  hold 
water  three  fourths  of  an  inch  or  more  in  depth  for  ten 
days,  is  sufficient;  even  such  exceedingly  insignificant- 
looking  lake  basins  as  a  tomato  can,  or  a  sardine  tin, 
or  an  old  boot,  or  rubber,  or  the  hollow  of  a  broken 
piece  of  crockery,  if  they  happen  to  be  shaded  so  that 
the  sun  cannot  evaporate  within  ten  days  the  water 
which  they  may  catch  during  a  rain  storm. 

Even  the  buildings  themselves  should  be  inspected 
for  catch-basins  of  this  description,  as  was  illustrated 
in  the  most  surprising  manner,  in  the  campaign  of  ex- 
termination waged  with  such  success  against  the  late 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans.  The  prin- 
cipal breeding  place  of  the  yellow-fever  mosquito 
(Slegomyia)  was  found  to  be  the  cisterns  in  which  rain 
water  was  caught  and  stored  for  household  water. 
But  even  after  these  had  ben  thoroughly  cleaned  out 
and  screened  over  with  the  finest  of  wire  mesh,  certain 
of  the  infected  houses  were  found  to  be  producing  new 
broo<ls  of  mosquitoes.  They  seemed  to  be  coming  out 
of  the  rooms  themselves,  and  were  not  found  in  the 
yards  or  gardens  surrounding.  A  little  closer  search 
revealed  the  astounding  fact  that  they  were  actually 
breeding  in  the  pitchers  of  water  kept  standing  in  the 
bedrooms,  the  careless  negro  servants  being  in  the 
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habit  of  simply  filling  up  the  pitchers  every  day  with 
fresh  water,  without  taking  the  trouble  of  emptying 
out  the  old  water,  or  cleaning  the  pitchers. 

If  there  be  a  water-butt  or  cistern  anywhere  about 
yo  r  premises,  empty  it  an<l  dean  it  out  thoroughly 
to  destroy  any  wriggling  larva',  which  may  be  already 
present  in  it;  ai.i  then  cover  it  over  either  with  a  solid 
cover,  or  with  a  fine  mesh  wir.-  screen.  Shallow  wells 
should  also  \c  carefully  boxed  over  and  closed  in 
tightly;  thus  i)reventing  the  entrance  of  mosquitoes, 
as  well  as  of  accidental  fouling.   Wiere  there  are  any 
a^-cumulations  of  water,  such  as  lily  ponds,  fish  ponds, 
duck  ponds,  or  the  like,  that  you  cannot  make  up  your 
mind  to  get  rid  of,  they  can  be  rendered  comparatively 
safe  by  pouring  kerosene  upon  their  surface  at  the  rate 
of  a  gkllon  for  each  thousand  square  feet,  two  or  three 
times  a  month.  This  acts  in  two  ways,  both  in  being 
directly  poisonous  to  the  mother  mosquito  when  she 
approaches  the  water  to  desposit  her  eggs,  and  by 
forming  a  film  over  the  surface  of  the  water  which 
prevents  the  larva?  from  getting  air  when  they  come  up 
to  the  surface  to  breathe,  after  Uieir  curious  amphibi- 
ous fashion.    One  or  two  spe<-ics.  it  is  true,  are  able 
to  break  through  this  barrier  by  the  curious  device  of 
an  ovld  extensible  air  tulw,  which  they  can  push  up 
through  the  film;  but  they  are  neither  numerous  nor 
troublesome. 

Where  large  swamps  or  ponds,  lakes  or  rivers  ex- 
ist in  the  neighborhood,  within  half  a  mile  or  so,  then 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  comnumity  is  needed. 
But  even  this  is  neither  us  expensive  nor  us  difficult  as 
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might,  at  first,  be  supposed.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  mosquitoes  a-e  not  nearly  so  troublesome  along 
the  '  .anks  of  deep,  swift-flowing  rivers,  or  around  lakes 
with  clean,  sandy,  or  steep  rocky  shores,  as  they  are 
in  shallow  pools  and  s^^amps.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the  mosquito  larva  are  fish 
of  all  sorts,  particularly  minnows,  perch,  sun-fish,  and 
the  like.    Wherever  they  can   freely  penetrate,  not 
many  mosquito  babies  have  a  chance  to  survive;  so 
that  even  where  a  large-sized  pond,  lake,  or  river  is  to 
be  attacked,  the  only  part  really  requiring  attention 
is  its  margin,  where,  as  the  water  of  the  pond  or  river 
falls  during  summer,  little  pools  or  swampy  places 
may  be  left  behind,  which  are  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  ijond,  and  which  fish,  however  small, 
consequently  cannot  penetrate.  These  can  usually  be 
dealt  with  quite  readily  in  various  ways,  according 
to  their  size:  if  they  are  very  small,  by  filling  up;  if 
a  little  larger,  by  coating,  or  by  a  short  ditch  to  drain 
them  into  the  main  body  of  water.   If  this  be  pre- 
wnteu  by  rocky  ledges,  or  other  obstacles,  they  can 
be  coated  with  kerosene,  or  by  ing'miously  impress- 
ing Nature's  check  against  the  mosquito  into  our 
service,  by  stocking  them  with  small  fish.    Four  or 
five  shiners,  or  small  fish,  dippe.1  out  with  a  fish  net 
and  dumjH'd  into  one  of  these  i)onds.  will  live  like 
lords  on  mos(,uito  omelettes  furnished  them  over  night 
bv  the  trustful  mother  birds. 
'  Even  the  appan-ntly  hopeless  task  of  attacking  the 
pools  and  inlets  and  salt  marshes  and  salt  meadows 
of  the  sea  coust  can  \x  undertaken  with  fair  prospects 
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of  success.  The  same  principles  apply  here.  Pools  or 
creeks  which  are  filled  at  cverj'  tide  need  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  the  fish  will  take  care  of  them;  it  is  only 
these  tidal  pools  high  up  on  the  beaches  which  are 
reached  only  at  the  highest  tides  ever>'  month,  and 
then  left  completely  isolated,  that  require  attention. 
These  can  either  be  drained  by  cutting  a  ditch  through 
the  sand  ridge  which  holds  them  there,  by  stocking 
with  fish,  or  coating  with  oil. 

The  beach,  or  salt,  mosquito  is  peculiarly  trouble- 
some because,  contrary  to  the  almost  invariable  rule  of 
the  fresh-water  mosquitoes,  who  are  "  home  bodies," 
and  limit   their  activities,  except  when  carried  by 
winds,  to  an  area  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  and 
often  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  place  they  are 
hatched,  he  ri.ses  high  into  the  air  and,  launching  his 
aeroplane  upon  the  .sea  breezes,  will  be  carried  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles  inland.   Why  they  do 
it  is  a  mystery,  for  these  profanity-breeding  swarms, 
which  form  the  great  masses  of  the  world-famous  Jer- 
sey mosquito,  consist  almost  entirely  of  sterile  females 
who  never  return  to  the  place  where  they  were  born, 
nor  reproduce  their  kind   anywhere  else.   It  reuUy 
looks  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  exas|KTation  they  produce 
sufficiently  to  travel  thirty  miles  to  bite  somebody; 
one  of  the  few  instances  in  nature  of  original  sin  or 
pure  cussedtiess. 

Their  fertile  sisters,  by  the  way,  who  are  only  about 
one  one-hundredth  as  numerous,  mate  and  settle  dt.wa 
and  go  to  light  housekeeping  !il  once,  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  pool  in  which  they  were  bred;  and 
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make  no  trouble  for  anybody,  except  perhaps  their 
rLds,  a.d  a  few  ra*  and  red-nosed  flsbennen 
who  deserve  all    they  get.  These  were    he    bush 
Ihaekers  who  tor  several  years  thwarted  the  suceess 
:„d  brought  ridkale  upon  the  pubUe  oan.Pa.gn»  "f 
extermination  against  the  n,osqu.to  "^""g  ^Ute^^ 
land  and  the  Hackensack  marshes.  But  Ihe.r  soeret 
has  now  been  learned,  and  prohibition  .s  begmnmg  to 

"m  r^Tthese  methods  are  inapplicable  when 
camping  out,  or  hunting,  or  fishing,  partly  on  account 
oHhe  if  rge  area  which  would  have  to  be  covered,  and 
pa  tlv  from  the  fact  that  either  from  the  nature  of  the 
sport,  or  game,  or  for  the  sake  of  water  ^'^VP^'^^^ 
Lost  always  have  to  be  in  some  region  wher.  there 
are  plenty  of  breeding  places  for  mos-,u,toes    I    .s 
however,  well  worth  wh-le  when  pitchmg  >^ur  tent,  or 
mIing;an,p,to  goeven  fifty  or  ahundred  y^dsjn.n 
the  water  for  the  sake  of  getlmg  up  on  some  h,ll 
or  ridge  atove  the  level  of  the  surroundmg  country. 
and  eLcially  where  there  is  an  op,K,rtumty  for  a 
ZeX  strike  between  yon  and  the  nearest  water. 
Tthe  prairies,  or  in  thin  woods,  an  elevation  of  even 
only  ten  or  fifteen  U-oi.  wimh  catches  the  breeze,  ..11 
make   all   the  difference   in   your  con.fort  between 
lioavcn  aiul  the  other  place. 

The  mos„uit„  is  a  very  weak  flier,  c:n..  an  enor- 
„,ou,  sail  area  in  pn,|K,r.ion  to  his  bean,  and  tonnage 
and  like  most  balloons,  even  dirigible  ones,  can  I1.V 
only  with  the  win,l.  «-»reely  at  nil  ..ross  „,  an.   no^ 
an  nch  against  it.   If  the  camp  is  to  las.  for  „,«re  than 
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four  or  five  days,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  patrol  the 
swampy  places,  the  edges  of  lakes  and  pools  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  it,  with  the  kerosene  can.  This  may 
do  much  to  mitigate  your  tortures,  if  it  does  not  en- 

tirely  relieve  them. 

The  V8-ious  methods  and  means  of  endeavoring  to 
prevent  mosquitoes  from  biting  after  they  have  actu- 
ally arrived  ui>on  the  scene,  are  simply  exasperating 
in  their  inefficiency.  Most  of  them  consist  of  volatile 
substances,  usually  aromatic  oils,  or  essences,  which 
are  supposed  to  give  ofT  vapors  irritating,  or  repulsive, 
to  the  mosquito.  If  they  could  be  ai>plied  to  the  mos- 
quito directly,  instead  of  to  your  unfortunate  face  and 
hands,  they' might  do  some  real  good.   But  most  of 
them  appear  to  have  the  unfortunate  faculty  of  being 
more  disagreeable  to  your  skin,  or  your  olfactor>-  nerve, 
than  they  are  to  the  mosquito.   A  few  of  them,  such 
as  the  famous  old  oil  of  pennyroyal  and  that  good  old 
stand-by,  beech  tar,  may  i>ossibly  discourage  six  out 
of  the  dozen  mosquitoes  who  would  otherwise  have  at- 
tacked you.  But  you  won't  be  able  to  distinguish  much 
appreciable  difference  between  the  annoyance  and  ex- 
asperation caused  by  the  half  dozen  bites  and  that  of 
the  whole  dozen.  Beech  tar,  if  applied  after  the  an- 
cient fashion  of  the  woods,  that  is  to  say,  a  full  coat  on 
entering  the  woods,  an  additional  one  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  no  washing  until  you  return  to  civ- 
ilization may,  with  the  assistance  of  wood  smoke,  dust, 
and  fish  slime,  protect  you  by  producing  a  coating 
whicli  would  turn  the  bill  of  even  the  most  ferocious 
bloodsucker. 
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Much  the  same  verdict  must  be  passed  upon  the 
various  methods  of  filling  the  air  with  irritatmg  va-    - 
pors    If  they  are  thin,  they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare; 
and  if  thick  enough  to  be  effective,  torture  their  mak- 
ers more  than  they  do  the  insects.    The  o  d  famihar 
smudge  will  drive  away  a  few  of  the  hghter-mmded 
and  more  trifling  young  females,  or  giddy  old  spin- 
sters, of  the  buzzing  crowd;  but  a  really  determined, 
hungry  old  hen  mosquito,  loaded  with  eggs  and  deter- 
mined to  have  a  meal  of  blood  for  her  coming  brood 
will  plunge  through  the  thickest  smoke  and  get  it  with 
the  courage  and  determination  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 

Balaclava.  .       ^,     ,  ..^ 

Measures  for  the  relief  of  discomfort  after  the  bite 
has  been  inflicted  are  numerous,  but  as  everj-where 
else  in  medicine,  their  unsatisfactoriness  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  number.  Almost  eveo'body  knows 
a  "sure  cure"  for  the  itching  of  mosqmto  bites.  But 
it  is  either  never  available,  or  refuses  to  work  on  any- 
body but  the  one  who  recommends  it.  There  is  a  valid 
reason  for  this  ineffectiveness  in  the  nature  of  the  bite. 
The  beak  or  proboscis  of  the  female  mosqmto  has  been 
driven  down  through  the  skin  until  it  reached  a  tiny 
capillar>',  or  blood  vessel.   Its  charge  of  poison  is 
heaviest  at  the  tip,  so  that  the  cause  of  the  itching  is 
lodged  not  merely  completely  under,  but  a  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  below  the  skin,  and  as  the  human  skin  is  al- 
most absolutely  water-proof.  remedi.>   poured  on  or 
rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  bite  have  vc^'  htt^ 
^Uan-  of  readnn«  the  site  of  the  trouble,   tortun- 
ately.  there  is  one  consoling  feature  about  these  bites. 
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and  that  is  that,  intensely  irritating  and  disfiguring 
as  they  are,  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dan- 
gerous to  life  and  health,  unless  they  happen  to  have 
been  prqjduced  by  a  mosquito  infected  with  malaria, 
or  yellow  fever.  The  irritation  they  produce  is  quite 
short-lived,  seldom  lasting  more  than  about  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes,  except  in  unusually  irritable  skins. 
Therefore,  any  remedy  which  will  relieve  this  irrita- 
tion, or  which  will  temporarily  deaden  the  nerves  of 
the  surf  are  of  the  skin,  will  be  sufficient  to  "cure." 
The  two  groups  of  remedies  which  will  produce  the 
greatest  relief  are  usually  cooling  lotions,  especially 
those  of  alkaline  reaction,  such  as  is  made  of  the  famil- 
iar household  soda,  or  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  which  by  its  evaporation  jiroduces 
a  cooling  effect;  arnica,  witch  hazel,  or  camphor,  owe 
most  of  their  virtues  and  healing  effects  to  the  small 
percentage  of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 

The  other  group  are  the  stronger  aromatic  oils,  or 
the  substances  extracted  from  them,  such  as  camphor, 
menthol,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  capsicum,  which,  though 
somewhat  irritating,  have  the  power  of  numbing  for  a 
time  the  nerves  of  the  skin  when  applied  to  it.  One 
of  the  most  effective  of  these  temporary  relievers  of 
the  itching  is  a  combin.ation  of  either  menthol  or 
camphor  with  equal  parts  f)f  chloral  h>drato.  Ihis 
can  be  readily  made  by  rubbing  the  two  together, 
remembering,  of  course,  that  chloral  hydrate  is  a 
poison  if  taken  internally  in  more  than  quarter  tea- 
spoonful  doses;  but  combinations  of  them  have  now 
been  pref)ared  and  are  carried  in  most  drug-stores 
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tor  the  tompomry  relief  of  rheumatUm  and  neuralgia, 
put  up  n  liUle  lead,  or  ther  collapsible  meUl  tubes, 
wh  eh  can  be  very  readily  carried  in  the  pocket  upon 
rinic  or  camping  trip,  and  a  drop  or  two  s^"-^ 
r„to  the  bite.  These  wUl  often  very  markedly  reheve 
IhTitching  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  by  wh.ch 
ttae!in  most  skins,  it  will  have  almost  subsided; 
aUh.;ugh  upon  some  skins  they  appear  to  produce 

little  or  no  effect.  *u„f  ol 

One  thing  important  to  be  remembered  .s  that  al- 
th^gh  it  dL  no  particular  harm  to  rub  the  swellmgs 
a3  by  the  bites,  scratching  them  or  rubbrng  - 
viwrously  as  to  break  the  surface  of  the  skm  ought 
b  Tmeans  to  be  avoided,  as  this  opens  a  temptmg 
avenue  for  infection  Ic  any  wandering  P"'  8f ™;° 
often  to  the  little  mild  irritation  germs  wh.ch  dwel 
upon  the  surfac  of  our  skins.  The  worst  results  of 
even  severe  mosquito  biles  come  f-m  s.      .dary  ra- 
l,  tions  of  this  sort,  and  are  not  cu.  to  tl-  norson  o 
the  original  bite  at  all.  except  in  the  indirect  way  that 
IhHtarted  the  scratching  that  broke  Ae  »km.  In 
proportion  to  their  extreme  annoyance    these    ntes 
are  singularly  harmless.  Mast  of  the  stones  told  of 
ml.  or  animals,  lost  in  the  woods,  going  mad  or  dymg 
r.m  the  agony  of  innumerable  --' ^.tes  «'her  U.k 
confirmation,  or  are  clouded  by  the  fact  that  n  m^t 
of  these  instances,  starvation.  ex,Kxsure.  and  m  ^me 
eases,  thirst,  have  also  produced  the.r  elK^t^  l"- 
however,  no  very  uncommon  thmg.  ^P-^^J    "^ 
tenderfoot,  on  first  entering  the  wo,k1s.  .f  he  be  se 
verely  bitten  by  either  mosquitoes,  black  (l.e,,  or  deer 
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flies,  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  irritation  bordering 
upon  mild  fever,  with  headache,  and  even  some  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  This  irritation,  however, 
seldom  goes  further  than  this,  and  after  a  few  days  he 
either  becomes  more  expert  in  dodging  and  fighting, 
or  else  he  becomes,  as  most  of  the  guides  believe,  some- 
what acclimated.  So  that  the  bites,  while  they  still 
annoy  him,  no  longer  produce  these  unpleasant  after- 
effects. 

It  may  promote  our  peace  of  mind  somewhat  to 
know  that  outside  of  the  gnat-mosquito  family,  and 
a  few  of  the  biting  flies,  the  great  majority  of  insects 
in  our  temperate  latitudes  either  do  not  bite  man,  or 
produce  trifling  or  insignificant  effects  if  they  do.  The 
general  belief  that  spiders  are  exceedingly  likely  to  bite 
is  almost  entirely  without  foundation,  scarcely  a  well- 
authenticated  instance  being  on  record  of  a  human 
being  being  bitten  by  any  of  our  Northern  spiders; 
although  a  few,  of  course,  of  the  large  hunting  spiders 
of  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics,  such  as  the  tarantula, 
may  be  guilty  of  this.    The  famous  *'  tarantelle  "  and 
other  "spider-bite  "  legends  of  the  folk-stories  are  pure 

fairy-tales. 

The  bites  of  ants,  though  annoying,  seldom  pro- 
duce even  swelling  or  irritation  for  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  minules;  while  the  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and 
hornets,  though  intensely  painful,  are  not  in  any  way 
dangerous  to  health  or  life,  unless  they  should  have 
been  inflicted  in  enormous  numbers,  or  upon  some  of 
the  soft  parts  in  or  about  the  mouth,  as  for  instance, 
a  wasp  taken  into  the  mouth  with  a  bite  of  fruit,  when 
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the  swelling  it  produces  may  threaten  suffocation.  The 
bite  of  ants  and  the  sting  of  bees  and  wasps  all  owe 
their  irritation  to  the  same  substance  — formic  acid, 
closely  related  to  the  now  famous  disinfectant,  for- 
malin or  formaldehyde.  Indeed,  the  name  of  this  lat- 
ter was  taken  from  the  Latin  for  mica,  an  ant.  Whether 
this  is  what  gives  ants  their  alleged  curative  effect 
upon  rheumatism,  or  not,  is  an  open  question.  But 
certainly,  if  you  got  enough  of  them  they  would  make 
you  forget  your  rheumatism,  or  any  other  trouble 
you  happen  to  ha\  e,  for  a  few  days  at  least. 

Caterpillars  and  "worms"  of  all  sorts  practically 
never  bite  human  beings.  The  only  way  in  which  they 
cause  irritation  is  that  the  hairs  upon  the  hairy  and 
woolly  varieties  are  often  barb-tipped  and  poisonous, 
and  if  thrust  into  the  human  skin  and  broken  off,  will 
sometimes  set  up  a  little  superficial  irritation.   It  is 
not  necessary  either  to  make  pets  of,   or  become 
friendly  with  them  on  this  account;  indeed,  on  general 
principles,  it  is  best  to  mash  them  every  chance  you 
get,  on  the  principle  of  the  famous  old  .schoolmaster, 
wli  '  said  that  "it  never  did  any  harm  to  thrash  a  boy, 
for  if  he  hiid  n't  done  something  to  deserve  it,  he  was 
just  going  to."   Many  of  them  either  attack  fruit  and 
vegetables  themselves,  or  hatch  into  moths  or  large  flies 
which  do  enormous  damage.   So  that  our  natural  ten- 
dency to  "needlessly  set  foot  upon  a  worm"  is  a  wise 
one. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


INSOMNIA   AND   INSOMNIACS 

rflllE  choicest  f,'ift.s  of  the  Gods  come  unsought,  and 
JL   by  str.ange  irony  of  fate,  the  more   eagerly  we 
seek  them,  the  more  i)erversely  they  refuse  to  come. 
Ninety -nine  and  nine  tenths  per  cent  of  the  Geims 
Human  urn,  at  a  more  or  less  fixed  hour  in  the  evening 
of  every  day,  find  their  limbs  relaxing,  their  breathing 
deepening,  and  a  sensation  of  drowsiness  stealing  over 
them.  We  set  no  special  value  upon  this  drowsiness  — 
indeed,  at  an  early  stage  of  our  career  we  are  apt  to 
bitterly  resent  it  and  fight  against  it  with  clenched  fists 
shoved  vigorously  into  the  eyes.   INIany  of  us,  all  our 
lives  long,  clear  through  to  our  second  childhood,  rather 
dislike  the  sensation  than  otherwise  and  loathe  the 
idea  of  going  to  bed.   But  when  some  night  we  lay  our 
heads  upon  our  pillow  and  find  that  instead  of  dropping 
swiftly  off  into  unconsciousness,  we  are  staring  wide- 
eyed  into   the  darkness,  one  image  chasing  another 
through  our  brains  with  the  swiftness  of  a  racing  auto- 
mobile, we  suddenly  discover  that  we  have  lost  the  most 
priceless  gift  in  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  it  back  again.   And  the  more 
eagerly  we  long  for  it,  the  more  elal)oralely  we  pursue 
it,  the  more  it   refuses  to  come.    After  a  few  nights 
^{  {\^\^  sort  of  !h.intrx  wo  ixive  our  condition  a  name  and 
say  we  have  insomnia,  proudly  or  panic-strickenly  as 
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the  case  may  be,  and  this  drives  sleep  further  than  ever 
from  our  eyelids. 

We  recall,  or  some  kind  friend  reminds  us  of,  stories 
of  how  criiuinals  are  tortured  to  death  in  the  Orient 
simi)ly  by  forcibly  preventing  them  from  going  to  sleep, 
or  hoNv  ^o-and-So,  after  walking  the  floor  with  insomnia 
for  several  weeks,  broke  down  and  was  taken  to  the 
asylum.  Wo  go  to  bed  with  the  firm  conviction  that  we 
are  "  not  going  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep  this  night "  —  and 
then  we  are  insomniacs! 

Sleep  is  most  useful  and  beneficial,  but  before  we 
resign  ourselves  to  an  imminent  nervous  break-down, 
or  a  Niagara-like  plunge  toward  an  asylum,  it  is  well  to 
remember  two  or  three  important  facts:  First,  that  we 
have  no  reliable  evidence  that  loss  of  sleep,  however 
prolonged  —  save  by  deliberate  physical  violence,  and 
even  these  instances  are  little  better  supported  than 
most  traveler's  tales  —  ever  killed  any  one,  or  drove 
them  insane.    Second,  that  even  in  the  deepest  sleep, 
we  never  completely  lose  consciousness,  or,  to  put  it 
briefly,  we  are  not  asleep  all  over  at  once;  so  that  we 
may  be  conscious  of  many  things  that  are  happening 
about  us  and  yet  be  soundly  and  restfully  asleep. 
Third,  that  we  varj-  widely,  as  individuals,  in  the  actual 
amount  of  sleep  that  we  require,  according  to  our  age, 
the  nature  of  our  work,  our  nutrition,  etc.  So  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  a  man  or  woman  in  a  light,  unexhatjst- 
ing occupation,  with  abundance  of  food  and  gcMxl  physi- 
cal surroundings,  to  go  for  weeks  and  even  months  on 
only  a  few  hours'  sleep  out  of  the  twenlx  -four. 

Fourth,  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  of 
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insomnia  are  symptoms  of  some  other  form  of  dis- 
turbance, either  of  physir-al  l.eidth,  or  of  llie  mind,  or 
emotions,  from  worry,  griei',  or  overstrain,  and  will 
disappear  completely  wIumi  their  cause  is  removed. 
Get  rid  of  the  cause  of  your  worry,  or  strain,  if  you 
can;  or  if  not,  make  up  your  mind  to  bear  it  until  the 
merciful  forgetfulness. which  comes  with  the  passage 
of  time  steals  to  your  relief. 

Correct  any  bad  physical  habits  you  may  have  got 
into,  and  trust  Nature  —  she  will  do  the  rest.  If  you 
are  giving  yourself  the  chance,  the  number  of  hours  m 
bed,  to  take  all  the  eight  or  nine  hours'  sleep,  which  on 
general  principles  you  need,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
you  are  getting  much  more  nearly  what  you  need  than 
you  think  you  are. 

One  of  the  most  curious  but  cheering  things  about 
insomnia  is,  that  we  know  so  little  about  the  real  nature 
of  its  opposite  —  sleep!  All  the  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  causation  of  sleep  have  prac- 
tically gone  by  the  board  and  our  most  modern  know- 
ledge of  it  is  most  exclusively  negative.  We  know 
pretty  certainly  that  it  is  not  due  wholly,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  narcotic  effect  of  waste  poisons  accumu- 
lated in  the  blood,  nor  to  anamia,  or  bloodlessness,  of 
the  brain;  nor  to  the  variations  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  body;  least  of  all  to  darkness  and  light, 
or  f(KMl,  or  work. 

Our  study  of  the  habits  of  animals  has  given  us  no 
light  upon  the  subject.  Some  animals  appear  to  sleep 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  and  only  wake  up  to  go  in 
search  of  foot!  for  themselves  or  their  young,  or  in  the 
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mating  seasons.  Some  sleep  in  the  day,  others  in  the 
night;  it  is  doubtful  whether  some,  like  fishes  and  frogs, 
ever  sleep  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  although 
they  pass  into  a  state  of  torpidity  in  certain  seasons  of 
the  yeat.  The  vast  majority  of  us,  under  average  con- 
ditions, require  in  childhood  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
and  in  adult  life  from  eight  to  ten  hours  of  sleep  a 
day;  and  yet,  under  various  circumstances,  we  have 
extraordinary  powers  of  going  for  weeks  with  compara- 
tively few  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

So  if  you  are  keeping  fairly  close  to  your  average 
weight,  have  a  fair  appetite  and  a  good  capacity  for 
work,  there  is  little  need  to  worrj'  seriously  as  to 
whether  you  are  getting  three,  five,  or  nine  hours' 
sleep  during  the  night.  Rid  yourself  of  the  conviction 
that  it  is  vitally  and  tremendously  important  that  you 
shall  get  eight  full  hours  of  —  if  I  may  use  the  term  — 
cotuciou,s  sleep  ever>-  night,  and  you  have  taken  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  getting  rid  of  your  insomnia. 

The  man  who  is  in  greatest  danger  from  sleepl-ssness 
is  the  man  who  sleeps  soundly,  but  who  dm-s  not  allow 
himself  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  hours  in  bed.  (Jive  your- 
self nine  hours  of  rest  in  a  comfortable  bed  in  a  well- 
ventilated  r(M)m,  and  you  need  not  be  t<H>  critical  as  to 
whether  you  are  convinced  tliat  you  have  spent  the 
whole  of  that  time  in  sleei)  or  not.  Every  one  who  bus 
sufrerctl  from  what  is  ordinarily  des<ribcd  as  a  restless 
night,  can  recall  how  mucti  more  rested  be  felt  in  the 
morning  tlum  be  ex|)ec»ed  to  f.-cl.  unless  liis  rest- 
lessness were  due  to  pain,  or  discomfort,  from  some 
definite  diseased  condition. 
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One  o.  the  most  cuvious  and  puzzling  things  about 
insomnia  is  the  difficulty  -  I  had  almost  said  impossi. 
hility  —  oi  determining  positively  just  how  many  hours 
of  the  night  we  actually  are  asleep,  or  awake,  which- 
ever way  you  pref-r  to  express  it.   Much  of  this  diffi- 
culty is  inherent,  fr..in  the  fact  that  naturally  we  don't 
remember,  and  have  no  means  of  recording,  or  deter- 
mining, the  hours  during  which  we  were  sound  asleep: 
while  »hose  in  whidi  we  were  awake  stand  out  clear 
and  unforgettabh-.    One  extraordinary  fact,  long  ago 
noted  in  the  study  of  insomnia,  is  that  its  victims  inva- 
riablv  sleep  much  better  when  they  are  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ticking  ol  a  clock,  or  the  striking  or  tolling  of 
a  bell,  or  even  when  th.-y  are  simply  deprived  of  their 
watches.  In  fiict,  the  whimsical  paradox  has  not  lacked 
supporters  that  the  prevalence  of  insomnia  in  modern 
times  is  closely  associated  with  the  greatt- r  commonness 
of  clmks  and  watches. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  bizarre  problems  in  the 
sludv  of  insomnia  is  that  it  is  |K>ssible  for  a  viclim  to 
have  heard  the  cUx-k  on  the  stairs,  or  in  a  neighboring 
tower,  strike  ever>'  hour  from  eleven  to  fiv«<  and  yet 
have  been  asleep  nine  tenths  ..f  the  time.   This  is  due 
to  the  fact,  of  which  dreams  and  nightmares  are  vivid 
and  commonplace  proof,  that  our  h.ss  of  conscioustu-ss, 
either  bodily  or  mental,  in  sleep,  is  never  al)sol.itely 
<-.»mplete.   We  an-  never  asl(>ep  "all  over,"  so  to  speak. 
Ir.  even  the  deepest  slumber,  we  still  respond  to  im- 
pressions upon  all  our  senses,  and  in  lighter  sleep  these 
impressions  may  actually  enter  into  mental  conscious- 
ness us  well  and  transform  themselves  into  dreams  and 
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memories.  As  of  course  every  one  knows,  if  a  bright 
light  is  flashed  in  the  face  of  a  sleeper,  he  will  contract 
his  eyelids,  or  move  liis  face  away.  If  a  current  of  cool 
air  be  fanned  against  his  lUck,  he  will  pull  up  the  cover; 
if  the  sole  of  his  foot  is  tickled,  he  will  pull  it  away,  or 
lash  out  Mgorously  at  the  disturber.    These  simple 
muscular  responses  are  taken  most  despicable  advan- 
tage of  by  one  of  the  expert  s<hools  of  professional 
thieves   in   the  Orient   who.  by  gently  breathing  in 
their  victim's  face,  or  by  tickling  his  hands  or  feet,  or 
lifting  one  side  of  his  bed  or  mattress  and  depressing 
the  other,  will  cause  him  to  roll  over  in  any  dirtx-tion 
that  they  desire,  rob  him  not  only  of  what  may  lie 
under  his  pillow,  but  of  the  blanket  in  which  he  has 
rolled  himself  up,  or  the  rug  on  which  he  is  lying;  and 
by  gently  1   eathing  upon  his  flesh  as  it  is  s^xposcd,  to 
prevent  its  chilling,  will  even  strip  him  of  every  article 
of  clothing  that  he  has  on,  without  ever  waking  him 
up.   Words  whis|M>red  into  a  sleeper's  ear  iMTsistently. 
will  .sometimes  be  repeated  by  him;  sensations  exix-ri- 
enced  during  the  night  will  change  themselves  into 
dreams. as  of  fighting,  or  In-ing  chokcfl  by  some  antago- 
nist, or  by  a  snake.  In-cause  of  an  accuinulution  <»f  gas 
in  the  stomach;  dreams  of  Anli<-  Relief  Kxpcdilions. 
on  a  chilly  night,  or  IxHause  of  the  falling  <»fT  of  the 
blankets;  dreams  of  fireworks,  l)ecausc  of  a  light  shin- 
ing in  the  face,  and  so  on. 

Another  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  the  higher 
con.scioiisness  in  sleep  is  in  the  power  which  most  of  m 
possess  of  waking  up  at.  or  near,  a  eertiiin  hour,  by 
merely  making  up  our  mimis  to  do  .so  when  we  retire. 
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If  we  are  within  hearing  of  the  striking  of  a  clock,  this 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  and  our  waking  will 
even  Jx-  timed  with  a  singular  degree  of  accuracy.  But 
even  where  we  have  not  this  exterior  aid,  we  seem  to 
possess  some  crude  measure,  or  estimate,  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  although  if  we  will  watch  closely  and  dis- 
passionately, we  will  find  that  our  waking  at  a  certain 
hour  is  usually  acliieved  chiefly  by  dint  of  waking  up 
at  frequent  intervals  all  through  the  night,  until  finally 
the  desired  hour  arrives  and  we  get  up. 

It  is  a  comi)aratively  simple  feat  for  the  chronic 
insomniac  after  he  has  h(>ard  the  clock  strike  two  or 
three  tinus  and  got,  as  it  were,  into  his  chronological 
stride,  to  <ith<  r  wake  up  at  the  expiration  of  each  hour 
in  tirne  to  hear  it  strike,  or  come  so  near  the  surface  of 
wakefulness  as  to  be  awakened  by  its  first  slroke  and 
count  the  remainder. 

A  similar  "  checking  "  process  upon  noi.ses  and  .sounds 
has  of  course  long  been  familiar  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  to  sjR-ak  -  namely,  that  where  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  a  constant,  persistent  sound,  such  as 
the  noi.se  of  a  mill,  or  the  running  of  an  engine,  or  the 
chugging  of  the  screw  on  an  Atlantic  liner,  the  instant 
that  this  stops,  we  wake  up  at  ()n«e.   It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  our  well-known  iiuibility  to  sleep  well  and 
somiilly  the  first  nifilit  in  a  strange  nx.m.  or  a  new  bed. 
is  due  not  only  to  the  presence  c.f  unfamiliar  .sounds, 
jars,  lights,  and  other  .sensations,  but  also  to  the  ab- 
.sence  of  the  fannliar  souiuls  which  have  become,  as  it 
were,  the  sub-stratum  of  our  sleeping  ( onsciousness. 
It  is  no  uncommon  experience  for  city  dwellers  to  be 
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unable  to  sleep  well  during  their  first  night  or  two  in 
the  country,  on  account,  as  they  whimsically  express 
it,  of  the  "awful  and  noisy  silence."  And  a  like  experi- 
ence is  not  unknown  among  campers,  or  hunters'  the 
first  night  or  two  out  in  the  eerie  stillness  of  the  woods. 

Instances  are  even  recorded  where  individuals  sleep- 
ing near  a  railroad  line  on  which  one  or  more  night 
expresses  thundered  past  at  fixed  and  regular  hours, 
would  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  train  if  it  came 
on,  or  within  twenty  minutes  of,  time,  hut  would  he 
awakened  promptly  if  it  were  more  than  half  an  hour 
late. 

So  one  thing  you  hiay  feel  fairly  sure  of,  and  that  Is, 
however  ixjsitive  you  may  be  that  you  have  not  <*\epi  a 
wink  all  night,  or  that  you  have  heard  every  hour,  or 
everj'  quarter,  strike  from  ten  to  six,  if  you  have  hem 
resting  cpiietly  between  the  sheets  without  i)ositive 
discomfort  of  any  sort  and  without  getting  u|)  aiicl  pac- 
ing the  floor,  fir  reading,  or  doing  something  definitely 
active,  you  have  been  getting  a  great  d»*al  more  sleep 
than  you  think  you  have,  and  probably  nearly  as  much 
as  you  rcfpiirc.  Insomniacs  should  ado[)t  something  <if 
the  cheerful  philosophy  of  Colonel  Carter  of  Kentucky 
who,  on  one  of  his  visits  North,  was  asked  by  a  neuras- 
thenic fri»>nd,  who  was  imprt'ssed  by  his  chiH'rful  and 
care-free  apiwarance.  how  he  managed  to  sleep  m»  well 
ever>-  night. 

'*  My  dear  suh,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  nevah  have  any 
trouble  about  that  1  just  take  a  nightcap  of  two  fimrTs 
of  the  best  rye  whiskey  every  night,  just  before  going 
to  bed,  aii<l  I  sleep  like  a  chihl  till  daylight.    If  I  »lont 
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get  to  sleep  right  away,  I  get  up  and  take  two  more 
fingers  of  whiskey." 

"Well,  hut,"  persisted  the  anxious  one,  "supposing 
that  does  n't  put  you  to  sleeji,  what  do  you  do?  " 

"Well,  suh,  I  just  go  over  to  the  dresser  and  I  take 
four  fingers  of  whiskey." 

"  Bui  if  that  should  n't  put  you  to  sleep?  " 
"  Why,  suh  hy  that  time  I  don't  care  a  d-n  whether 
I  ever  get  to  sleep  or  not." 

Insomnia  is  both  a  penalty  and  a  path.ologic  luxury 
of  civilization.  It  is  a  mark  of  neurologic  aristocracy, 
as  distinctlv  and  unquestionahly  as  gout  is  a  mark  of 
blue  blood  and  ancient  lineage.  Those  who  possess  it 
mav  h.  as  vain  of  it  as  of  a  coronet  on  their  note-paper. 
The  great  mass  of  mankind  s»-ldom  suffer  from  in- 
somnia —  they  have  too  many  other  troubles 

To  hear  an  insomniac  recite  his  woes  as  he  holds 
vou  with  his  glittering  eye,  one  wcuid  thlnl:  that  to  he 
awake  two  or  three  hours  in  a  comfortable  b-d.  listen- 
a,g  to  the  ckM-k  as  it  strikes  was  one  of  the  duidhest 
diseases  that  afilicted  humanity;  and  night-long  sleepy- 
headedncss  the  most  precious  and  vita!  privilege  of 

man.  ,     •,    • 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  insomnia,  like  the  dcvi.,  .s  not 
so  bla.-k  as  it  is  painted  It  is  n't  llu  sta>  ir.g  awake  for 
an  hour  or  tw-.at  night  that 's  nbnormal,  .so  much  as  the 
wons  ing  tbout  d  .11  the  next  day.  Most  of  us  m  our 
salad  days  and  in  later  life  while  healthy  and  vig- 
n-ous  think  lit  »hM>f  h.sing  not  merely  an  hour's  but  a 
night's  sleep.  We  echo  the  gay  philosophy  of  Tom 
Moore  that 
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"  The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night." 

It  is  a  reckless  and  easy-going  philosophy,  but  it  has 
some  justification  in  the  ease  with  which  deprivations 
of  this  sort  can  be  made  good  the  following  night,  so 
long  as  the  beautiful  elasticity  of  youth  lasts,  and  the 
rigidity  of  advancing  years  draws  not  nigh. 

Nor  did  the  childhood  of  the  world  worry  itself  much 
about  insomnia,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  such  unlim- 
ited opportunities  of  making  up  for  the  loss,  and  so 
comparatively  little  to  keep  it  awake  at  night  —  or  in 
the  day-time,  either.  It  also  retained  some  of  the  old- 
time  power  of  hibernation,  which  enabled  it  to  drop 
peacefully  off  to  sleep,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time,  when 
it  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Its  principal  objection  to 
lying  awake  at  night  was  on  account  of  the  things 
which  one  might  liapi)en  to  see  in  the  interval  — 
things  that  flapped  and  glared  at  the  windows,  or  stood 
rigid  and  terrible  at  the  head  of  your  In-d,  and  would 
"git  you"  if  you  did  n't  pull  the  i)lankcts  over  your 
head.  Perhaps  part  of  the  violent  objection  that  we 
have  to  lying  awake  at  night  is  a  survival,  a  vague  and 
indefinable  fear  that  some  of  these  bogies  of  the  nursery 
days  of  our  minds  may  reappear. 

All  the  protections  and  safeguards  of  twenty  centu- 
ries of  civilization  seem  to  drop  away  from  us,  and  leave 
us  naked  and  unprotected  to  our  enemies,  when  we 
wake  "in  the  dim  an<l  dead  of  night,  when  the  rain  is 
on  the  r«K)f."  Kvitv  souiid  uiust  be  «\plHiiied  and 
strictly  jiccounted  for.  It  is  pmbalily  only  :i  rat,  or  the 
wind  rattling  the  windows,  but    it  mat/  Ik  a  jabl)er- 
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wock,  or  a  burglar!  Every  moving  shadow  reveab  an 
enemy  with  drawn,  uplifted  knife;  every  pomt  of  light 
is  the  gleaming  eyeball  of  some  jungle  beast  This  is 
the  hour  when  the  gods  were  born,  when  even  the  bold- 
est must  have  someone  to  api)eal  to  for  protection.  If 
we  were  quite  sure  that  nothing  teirible  would  happen 
to  us  during  our  hours  of  wakefulness,  perliaps  we 
should  not  dread  insomnia  so  much. 

Of  course,  tc  low  two  hours  of  slee,,,  out  of  our  neces- 
sary eight,  is  both  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  — 
like  being  robbed  of  one  fourth  of  our  proper  supply  of 
food    If  it  were  to  continue  indefinitely,  it  would  ulti- 
niatelv  result  in  physical  bankruptcy.   But  the  human 
mechanism  is  astonishingly  elastic.  It  can  allow  itself  a 
surprising  amount  of  leeway,  and  yet  keep  safely  on  its 
course.    If  vou  give  yourself  nine  hours  in  bed  every 
night,  nothing  is  easier  than  for  the  l)o<ly  to  make  good 
its  deficit  at  anv  time,  almost  without  your  noticing  it 
The  mere  fact  that  you  lay  awake  two  hours  last  ni'ht 
and  three  hours  the  night  before  is  no  pnx.f  that  the 
same  thing  is  going  to  repeat  itself  everj-  night  for  the 
„oxt  month.  IndeiHl.  not  more  than  one  ca.se  of  insom- 
m»  in  fifty  ever  continues  so  long,  or  so  constantly,  as 
to  .  ause  the  health  to  suffer  appreciably  from  actual 
!<»..  of  sleep. 

(  niess  there  issoine  ,)ositive  disease  of  body  or  some 
serious  disturbance  of  mind,  the  more  sleep  you  lose  for 
two  or  M.ne  nights  in  succession,  the  more  likely  you 
„rr  to  make  it  up  in  the  nexi  thre<-  or  four  nights.  Na- 
ture i>  pen)etuully  redressing  the  sleep  balance,  with- 
out vour  l'.eiMg  aware  of  what  she  is  doing,    ^^e  can 
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readily  tell  when  we  eat,  and  liow  much  we  eat,  but  no 
man  living  can  say  poMtivf  ly  when  or  how  long  he  is 
asleep.  It  is  only  the  time  when  he  is  awake  that  he  can 
testify  to  with  certainty;  and  his  senses  may  grossly 
deceive  him  even  as  to  that. 

The  gravity  of  both  sleej)lessness  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  seriousness  and 
obstinacy  of  their  cause.  So  far  as  the  actual  loss  of 
food  or  sleep  is  concerned,  the  human  body  has  almost 
incredible  pov  ':'rs  of  enduring  both  starvation  and 
wakefulness  without  serious  or  permanent  injurj'. 
Remember  that  the  strongest  and  most  unconquerable 
tendency  of  a  normal  individual  is  to  sleep  when 
he  is  tired  and  eat  when  his  stomach  i;  empty;  and 
that  it  takes  some  positive  and  pcrsis  ent  obstacle 
to  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  either  of  these  vital 
habits. 

When  your  tissues  get  to  a  point  where  they  really 
need  and  demand  sleep,  you  could  not  stay  awake  if 
someone  stood  over  you  with  a  draw^  sword.  Remove 
the  cause  of  your  insomnia,  and  sleep  will  follow  at  rer- 
tainly  as  the  night  the  day.  If  this  cause  hv  a  definite 
or  o  ,anic  disease,  then  the  gravity  of  your  insomnia 
will  l)e  the  gravity  and  obduracy  of  this  particular 
disease.  If  it  be  due  to  ;5ome  form  of  grief,  or  bereave- 
ment, you  may  rest  assur.'d  that  sfwiier  or  later  you 
will  fall  into  the  heavy,  dreamless  sleej)  of  exhaustion, 
or  that  the  dcmhning  effect  of  the  passage  of  time  will 
d.ill  the  edge  of  your  agony. 

The  cheering  thing  to  remember,  in  insomnia,  is  that 
ill  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cause  is  cither  cnuipletely 
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removable,  or  will  mitigate  itself  gradually  with  the 
merciful  oblivion  of  time.  . 

Insomnia  is  always  a  symptom  of  some  physical 
disturbance  or  mental  strain,  and  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  ignored  or  lightly  regarded.  It  is,  m  fact  one  of 
our  most  invaluable  danger-signals,  t^eprompt  heed- 
ing of  which  will  save  us  many  a  breakdown.  \ct  the 
thing  to  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  is  its  curious  power  of 
self-exaggeration,  its  tendency  to  make  -^-^_ 
mate  both  the  amount  of  our  wakefulness  and  the  se 
ousness  of  the  results  which  are  likely  to  ^olbw  from  it^ 
There  are  forms  of  insomnia  which  are  the  first  s,gn 
of  physical  breakdown,  or  mental   unbalance;  and 
though  these  do  not  form  more  than  one  per  cent - 
scarcely  more  than  one  in  five  hundred  -  of  all  cases 
the   impression,   unfortunately,   seems   to   have   got 
abroad  that  all  forms  of  insomnia  tend  to  carrj'  thur 
victims  in  this  direction,  and  will  u.evaably  end  m 
some  catastrophe,  unless  checked.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  the  ten  per  cent  of  cuses  which  are  not  due  to  so,n.- 
temporary'  or  readily  removable  cause,  and  winch  tend 
to  persist  in  milder  or  severer  form,  m  sp.te  of  all  iha 
can  be  done  for  them  -  even  these  nngtit  m    he  vas 
majoritv  of  instances,  run  uachan.ed  for  months,  and 
even  year^-.  without  seriously  or  permanently  under- 
mining the  health.  i  „  i,., . 
Uut  of  c-ourse  you  cannot  make  anybody  who  la, 
insomnia  believe  this!  That  is  ,.ne  of  the  fundamenta 
sympton^s  of  his  condition.    In  spite  of  the  best  and 
oLlest  judgment  which  1m-  .an  bring  to  bear  upon 
lus  condition,  h"  uuH  dl.,  and  nobody  shall  save  h.nn 
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unless  this  terrible  and  intolerable  loss  of  sleep  is 

stopped! —  1      ij 

He  is  the  best  illustration  possible  of  the  homely  old 

distich: — 

"  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

And  the  difficulties  of  convincing  him  are  fundamen- 
tal and  peculiar.  First  and  foremost,  to  prove  to  a  man 
that  he  is  asleep  is  like  attempting  to  prove  a  negative, 
onlv  more  so.   No  one  knows  when,  or  how  long,  he  is 
asleep.  He  only  knows  what  his  last  memories  were  on 
dozing  off.  and  what  time  it  was  when  he  awoke.  The 
playful  little  agreement  that  we  used  to  make  m  the 
happy  davs  of  childhood,  when  we  slept  three  or  four 
in  a  room,  that  the  one  who  fell  asleep  first  would 
whistle,  was  never  yet  fulfilled.    Unless  some  genius 
can  invent  a  paradoxical  sort  of  a  clock  that  we  can 
hear  when  we  are  asleep  and  cannot  hear  when  we  are 
awake,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  demonstrate  posi- 
tively the  exact  amount  of  our  slumbers  or  of  our 

wakefulness. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  make  ai  y  one  who  is  skeptical 
on  the  subject  believe  thai  iu  i  as  been  asleep  is  amus- 
ingly illustrated  by  a  story  told  by  an  emm.nt  pbysi- 
fiun  of  the  experiments  with  laughing  gas,  in  th*-  cariy 

days  of  its  use.  ,      ,    ,  i 

Its  inhalation  became  one  of  the  popular  fads,  and 
young  people  at  evening  parties  would  amuse  them- 
selves bv  getting  some  doctor  friend  to  give  hiughing 
gus  to  three  or  four  of  their  number,  and  watching  the 
result.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  gas  was  admin- 
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istered  to  a  young  lady  and  two  young  men.  all  of 
whom  went  soundly  to  sleep,  and  woke  up  agam  m  a 
few  minutes.  Two  of  them  admitted  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  but  the  third  -  a  particularly  pig-headed 
young  fellow  -  insisted  that  he  had  never  been  asleep 
at  all,  but  had  just  been  pretending;  and  had  heard 
every  word  of  what  had  been  said  while  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  unconscious. 

For  several  minutes  they  argued  with  him  without 
avail,  and  then  one  of  the  young  ladies  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile  whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the 
doctor.  The  doctor  turned  to  the  skeptic  and  said:- 
•' Well  now,  Mr.  Smith,  perhaps  that  time  it  was  not 
a  success.  Suppose  we  tr>'  it  again!" 

To  this  the  doubter  readily  consented.    When  he 
was  fully  under  the  influence,  the  doctor  told  one  of  his 
friends  to  remove  his  shoes  and  stockings.    To  the 
intense  amusement  of  everybody  in  the  room,  the 
young  fellow  was  evidently  in  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
lady  from  the  rural  districts  who,  on  seeing  a  porcelain 
bath-tub  for  the  first  time,  declared  that  it  looked  so 
good  that  she  could  hardly  wait  until  Saturday  night 
to  tr>'  it  —  and  it  was  late  on  Friday  in  his  calendar. 
As  soon  as  he  regained  consciousness,  he  again  began 
protesting  that  he  had  never  been  asleep,  had  just 
wanted  to  fool  them,  and  so  forth;  but  bis  protesta- 
tions were  quickly  cut  short  by  the  doctor's  ciuietly 
smiling  and  pointing  to  his  feet.  The  youth  made  one 
wild  grab  for  his  shoes  and  stockings,  bolted  precipi- 
tately from  the  room,  and  never  made  any  further 
attempt  to  deny  that  he  had  been  sound  asleep. 
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Naturally,  no  one  can  remember  anything  about  the 
time  when' ho  was  actually  asleep,  though  the  hours 
during  which  he  was  awake  stand  out  vividly  and  con- 
vincingly.   This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  many 
individuals  do  not  suffer  both  in  their  comfort  and  m 
their  health  from  chronic  and  persistent  loss  of  sleep, 
but  only  that  the  amount  lost,  and  the  damage  done 
therebv,  is  never  as  great  as  it  appears  to  the  sufferers. 
Another  of  the  psychic  characteristics  of  insomnia  i9 
that  it  seems  to  fill  its  victims  with  a  sort  of  morbid 
pride  in  their  martyrdom.   "Woe  be  unto  them  if  they 
preach  not  the  gospel  of  sleeplessness."  They  seem  to 
be  seized  with  a  positive  cacoethes  loquendi,  an  over- 
whelming impulse  to  talk  about  their  experiences.   If 
thev  happen  to  be  gifted  with  the  pen,  they  write  es- 
says about  the  subject,  like  De  Quincey  and  Stevenson. 
If" thev  are  musicians  they  compose  etudes  to  express 
their  sensations,  like  Heller's  "Nuits  Blanches."    If 
they  are  simply  i>rivate  citizens,  they  talk  about  their 
symptoms  over  their  teacups,  or  their  steins,  until  one 
imagines  that  the  whole  round  world  is  full  of  the 
victims  of  insomnia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  obstinate  and  serious  forms  ot 
the  disease  are  far  from  common;  and  »)«•  average 
familv  phvsician  is  not  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
sleeplessness  half  as  often  as  is  iM>pularly  believed. 
One  good,  wide-awake  case  of  insomnia,  determined  to 
get  something  to  put  him.  or  her,  to  sleef,.  will  go  the 
rounds  of  ever>-  doctor  in  town  and  multiply  his  appar- 
fnl  numerousness  tenfold. 

Whether  it  is  or  is  not  becoming  more  common  than 
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formerly,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  evidence  in  support  of  the  popular  belief  in  its 
greater  prevalence,  save  in  the  sense  that  we  are  becom- 
ing more  sensitive  to  lighter  ailments  and  demanding 
higher  standards  of  health  and  comfort  than  formerly. 

One  form  of  insomnia  consists  chic  /  of  a  luckless 
sort  of  split  in  our  consciousness,  which  keeps  one  cor- 
ner of  the  mind  awake  to  see  whether  the  rest  of  it  is 
asleep  or  not,  and  to  reiK)rt  in  the  morning.  That  the 
consciousness  of  many  insomniacs  is  playing  them  this 
curious  trick  is  abundantly  proven  by  the  test  of  direct 
observation. 

The  great  majority  of  sufferers  from  insomnia  arc, 
of  course,  not  sick  enough  to  go  to  a  hospital,  or  even 
to  have  a  nurse.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  in- 
duced to  enter  a  sanitarium;  and  when  the  night  imrse, 
as  a  means  of  determining  the  severity  of  their  trouble, 
is  ordered  to  include  them  in  her  rounds  and  look  in  on 
them  at  regular  intervals,  three  times  out  of  'our,  how- 
ever loud  their  protestations  of  never  closing  an  eye 
all  night,  they  are  found  sleeping  soundly,  and  even 

snoring. 

Another  i)roof  of  the  unreal  character  of  nuiny  cases 
of  insomnia  is  the  readiness  with  which  tliey  yield  to 
.suggestion,  or  some  other  form  of  mental  treatment. 
Naturally,  that  which  »'xists  chietiy  in  the  mind  can  be 
cured  by  the  mind.  Neurologists,  or  specialists  in 
nervous  diseases,  into  whose  hands  these  sutfercrs 
usually  fall  sooner  or  later,  have  reported  brilliant  suc- 
wsses  in  cases  that  ha«l  defied  ever>'  other  form  of 
treatment,  by  iirst  telling  the  patient  what  wonderful 
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results  had  been  obtained  by  this  method  and  what 
influence  the  mind  had  over  iisease;  and  then  by 
directing  him  to  repeat  once  or  twice  an  hour,  all 

through  the  day:—  , 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  good  night's  sleep.  To-night 
I  am  going  to  sleep  like  a  top.   I  shall  have  a  bully 

night's  rest!"  , 

The  sufferer  is  ordered  to  repeat  the  same  formula 
if  he  happens  to  wake  in  the  night,  and  to  keep  on 
repeating  it  until  he  falls  asleep  again.   In  addition,  a 
card  with  the  cheering  words  printed  upon  it  is  hung 
over  his  dressing-table,  where  he  can  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  it  the  last  thing  before  he  closes  them  upon  the 
pillow.    In  a  short  time  the  patient  becomes  mi  dly 
self-hvpnotized.    He  drops  the  bad  mental  habit  of 
taking  his  own  sleep-pulse,  as  it  were,  and  listening  for 
the  clock  to  strike  all  night  long.  He  begins  to  believe 
he  is  getting  the  better  of  his  trouble,  inst  ad  o    its 
mastering  him;  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  is  convmced  that 
he  is  sleeping  soundly  nine  tenths  of  the  n^ht  - 
which  has  been  the  fact  from  the  beginning.   This  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  way  in  which  hypnotism  and 
suggestion  usually  "cure"  in  medicine. 

Although  insomnia  is  not  going  to  drive  us,  either  as 
individuals  or  as  a  race,  into  nervous  bankruptcy,  yet 
it  is  a  verv  real  and  troublesome  affliction,  which  at- 
tacks many  of  us  m-casionally.  and  some  of  us  fre- 
nuenllv.  The  interesting  question  is  as  ever,  the 
practical  one  -  what  are  we  p«>ing  to  do  about  it. 

The  first  thing  to  get  deariy  in  mind  is  that  sleep- 
lessness is  usually  rs  easily  curable  as  il  is  common; 
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and  that  even  those  eases  which  prove  obstinate  and 
resist  our  best  endeavors,  can  almost  invariably  be 
brought  within  such  Umits  as  will  not  seriously  inter- 
fere with  either  comfort  or  efficiency.  The  whole  in- 
terest and  practical  importance  of  the  problem  centre 
not  in  the  fact  that  you  don't  sleep,  but  m  the  question 

why  you  don't. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  many  persons  are  un- 
able  to  sleep  well  because  they  are  too  tired.  Ihey 
have  driven  themselves  so  incessantly,  day  in  and  day 
out,  fifty-two  weeks  out  of  the  year,  in  one  rut  and  one 
mill-horse  round,  and  their  brains  are  so  loaded  wi  h 
■fatigue  toxins,  that  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  waking  deli- 
rium.  All  night  they  keep  on  thinking  round  and  round 
and  round  in  the  same  circles  they  have  boen  oUowing 
during  the  day,  until  they  are  ready  to  drop  dead,  like 
stampeded  cattle  or  Marathon  racers. 

To  imagine  that  the  peaceful  stilh-ess  of  the  country 
will  make  you  sleen,  when  the  whole  cyclone  of  the  city 
is  roaring  and  raging  in  your  brain,  is  simply  ludicrous. 
If  vou  can't  sleep,  it  is  a  sign  for  you  to  make  a  change 
of  hours  -  or  jobs!  To  do  anything,  or  take  anything, 
at  night  to  make  yourself  sleep  is  like  locking  the 
stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.    To  your  tired 
nervous  svstem,  it  adds  insult  to  injury.  \Aarmth  to 
the  feet,  or  cold  to  the  head,  or  reciting  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  is  like  trying  to  bre.k  a  log-jam  with 

a  tooth-pick. 

h  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  small  group  o^  .n- 
somniacs  suffer  for  just  the  opposite  reason  -  because 
they  are  never  sufficiently  wide  awake  in  the  daytime. 
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in  anv  intelligent  sense  to  notice  the  difference  when 
thev  go  to  sleep  People  who  have  little  to  do.  and  few 
real  interests  in  life,  often  sleep  just  about  as  badly  as 
thev  do  everj'thing  else.  In  these  ca  es,  the  best  cure 
is  to  get  something  to  do  that  will  really  wake  the 
patient  up  in  the  daytime. 

Others  imagine  themselves  in  danger  of  becommg 
nervous  wrecks  because  they  can't  fill  up  with  sleep  all 
the  time  they  have  to  waste  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
One  of  mv  colleagues,  some  years  ago,  told  me  that  he 
had  been'consulted  by  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  who 
came  into  his  office  looking  the  ver>'  picture  of  flabby 

''''••Oh,  doctor,"  she  said,  "what  ever  shall  I  do?  I 
can't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  after  four  o'clock  m  the 
morning,  and  I'm  becoming  a  nervous  wreck! 

The  patient  was  a  stout,  comfortable-lookmg  young 
married  woman,  of  well-to-do  family,  and  living  under 
most  favorable  physical  conditions.   The  doctor  took 
her  pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  sounded  her  chest, 
made  inc.ui.irs  as  to  her  digestion,  her  appetite,  her 
household  cares  and  other  duties.    Everjthmg  ap- 
peared to  be  perf^tly  normal  and  healthy.   She  suf- 
fered no  pain,  she  had  no  si^n  of  any  organic  disease. 
There  was  nothing  in  her  financial  or  domestic  cir- 
cumstances to  worr>'  her  in  the  slightest  -  she  just 
simplv  woke  up  about  four  o'cloc-k  ever>'  morning,  and 
tossed  about  wide-eyed  until  breakfast  tune. 

The  dcK'tor  was  beginning  to  feel  nonplussed;  finally 
occurred  to  him  to  in.iuire  as  to  her  hours  of  retiring. 
•'Oh  I  'm  alwi  -s  very  particular  about  that,  doctor. 
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I  am  verv  regular  about  going  to  bed.  It's  ver>%  very 
ddom thatl'mnot  in  bedand  asleep  by  e.ghto  clocl. 

This  "  nervous  wreck  "  had  had  eight  hours  of  sound 
sleep  before  her  "insomnia"  began  to  torture  her. 

One  of  the  commonest,  if  not  the  commonest,  smgle 
cause  of  restlessness  at  night  is  an  insufficient  amount 
o Exercise  in  the  open  air  during  the  day.  Sleep  .far 
„.ore  a  matter  of  the  muscles  than  of  l^e  braxn;  and 
you  work  during  the  day  entirely  w.th  the  lat.er  tl^ 
chances  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  some  angle  or  corner 
of  it  lying  awake,  either  to  dream,  or  to  bother  jou 
with  hard-luck  .lories  in  the  morning.    Get  yours, 
thoroughly  and  comfortably  tired  at  -me^"-  ^^ 
pleasant  exercise  in  the  open  -•— f  ^"^'  "J"^' 
ball-playing,  tennis,  rowing,  fishmg,  gardemng,  dan  - 
i„g,'automobiling-no  matter  what,  so  long  a    i 
keeps  you  interested,  under  the  open  sky;  and  jou 
have  pretty  nearly  insured  a  fair  mght's  rest 

The  next  commonest  cause  is  lack  of  drafts  m  the 
bedroom.  I  say  drafts  advisedly,  for  the  only  a.r  rea  ly 
fit  to  breathe  is  air  which  is  in  motion;  and  ever^  bed- 
room should  be  so  arranged  that  a  steady  curreu  o 
air  flows  through  it  gently  all  night  long.  It  .^r  t  hurt 
you  a  particle  to  lie  right  in  'VU  current.  sm.pb 
putting  on  blankets  in  proportion  to  its  coolness  or 

coldness.  ,        . 

The  ideal  place  to  sleep  is  on  a  porch,  or  a  roof;  an< 
the  bedrooni  of  the  future  will  consist  of  a  good-s.zed 
sleepi..g-porc'  ,  siuUered   by  .urtains  winch  can  be 
drain  on  U.e  ..tor.ny  side,  with  a  small  dress.ng-room 
attached  to  it.  This,  even  in  our  northern  chmate.  can 
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be  slept  in,  not  merely  without  discomfort,  but  with 
actual  delight,  three  hundred  and  thirty  nights  out  of 

the  year.  .     i-     j  x 

Another  thing  to  be  avoided  by  those  mclmed  to 
sleeplessness  is  going  to  bed  with  too  empty  a  stomach 
The  popular  prejudice  against  going  to  bed  on  a  ful 
stomach  appears  to  have  surprisingly  little  rational 
foundation.  Children,  the  sweetness  of  whose  sleep  is 
proverbial,  almost  habitually  fall  asleep  over  their 
suppers;  and  animals  and  savages  lie  down  and  snore 
the  clock  round,  directly  after  not  merely  a  full  meal, 
but,  in  the  language  of  the  mining-camps,  a     putfack 
gorge  "    When  more  than  four  or  five  hours  have 
elapsed  since  dinner  or  supper,  it  is  often  helpful  to 
take  a  handful  of  crackers,  a  glass  of  milk,  or  a  cup  of 
oyster  soup,  or  beef  tea  just  before  retiring,  if  you  are 
inclined  to  be  restless. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  earn  sleep,  to 
paraphrase  Scripture,  and  a  good,  free  perspiration 
honestly  earned  and  produced  is  the  best  known  hyp- 
notic   For  those  who  are  too  lazy,  or  whose  duties  are 
too  confining,  to  allow  them  to  get  this,  a  hot  bath  just 
before  retiring  will  prove  helpful.    But  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  real  thing;  and  on  general  prmciples, 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  keep  healthy  without  at  least  one 
good  sweat  ever>'  <lny.    If  the  weather  happens  to  be 
hot,  a  cool  bath  just  before  retiring  will  be  a  great  help 
toward  a  restful  night,  because  of  its  soothing  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system. 

When  vou  actually  find  yourself  sleepless,  the  best 
thing  to  do,  at  that  particular  time,  is  nothing  whatever; 
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rinext  day  ,o  prevent  a  repeUUc  ---»,.. 

and  resign  yourself  to  the  f "-''™- .  ~'  ^^  „„ 

'f  A^  vou  the  slightest  harm  in  the  ^oria  lo 
:::  e  t  a  ZlnJ.  ^.  >-  a  .eL-ventUated  roon, 
Zl,  two,  or  even  three  hours  at  a  ^tre.eh,  P-  ded 

yon  .eep  y'-r1':tll^'^  ^^^ 

"f """"ra^^ero^'lthoaotoon^ueho. 

::?  .,1  during  our  waking  hours.  Just  try 

t  tn  -o  int-.,est.ng,  profitable,  and  enterta,n,ng 

^-     ,•  „.    The    .an  or  woman  who  cannot  enjoy  a 
Xrih^wirhis  or  her  own  thoughts  has  sadly 

wasted  his  opportnmties. 

If  vour  thoughts  want  to  tear  al  ov^r  the  kno^ 
world  don't  try  to  stop  them;  the  tarther  and  faster 
Th"  uavel    h^  s«,ner  they  will  tire  themselves  out^ 
SCI  ;nly  forget  that  you  are  awake  you  w.ll  be 
"  L    Wore  you  know  it.   If  you  are  th^sty^o^and 

,et  a  orink.  if  the  'Xzrj:z:t:o:::z^r, 

windows  wider  open,  it  ^  oui  leer  n 
„nv  wav  do  v.hatever  is  necessar>-  to  get  them  »arm 
B^t  b  ™nd  this,  avoid  anything  whieh  lifts  your  head 
from  its  pillow.  One  of  my  colleagues  -  a  man  of -d^ 
experience  and  national  reputation  -  used  to  say 
hi    patients  who  complained  of  sleeplessness:- 

.'       quietly  in  bed  in  Bo«l  air  all  inght  long,  and  I 
A     ;     ,L„hetl-rvougetloslecpatallornot. 
'1  ;Lg  which -concentrates  yonr  attention  upon 
th^toct  that  you  are  awake  and  sleepless  siinply  makes 
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matters  worse.  This  is  partiv;ularl.v  true  of  such  hoary 
old  humbugs  as  repeating  the  multiplication-table  up 
to  twelve  times  twelve,  or  counting  imaginary'  sheep 
jumping  through  a  hypothetical  gap.  Any  individual 
who  can  be  allowed  at  large  without  a  guardian  can 
find  some  more  interesting  and  profitable  occupation 
for  his  wakeful  hours  than  these  infantilities.  Instead 
of  putting  you  to  sleep,  they  merely  convince  you, 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  you  are  widely  and 
hopelessly  awake. 

It  is  not  best,  even  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
poor  sleepers,  to  be  too  fussy  and  particular  about  ab- 
solute freedom  from  noise  and  absolute  absence  of  light 
from  their  bedrooms.    In  fact,  attempts  to  darken  a 
room  by  means  of  blinds  and  curtains,  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  ventilate  properly.   Make  up  your  mind  that 
you  are  going  to  sleep  with  every  window  in  your  room 
open,  and  every  blind  run  up  to  the  top,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  will  get  more  hours  of  sleep,  and  far  more 
benefit  from  the  hours  that  you  do  get,  than  by  stifling 
yourself  behind  pulled-down  blinds  and  drawn  curtains. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  sleep  quite  as  well  in 
a  room  which  is  simply  as  dark  as  the  night  without, 
and  where,  as  occurs  everywhere  except  in  the  remot- 
est depths  of  the  country,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
moderate  noise  going  on  perpetually,  as  we  could  do 
in  chambers  as  dark  as  a  cave  and  as  still  as  the  tomb. 
If  you  find  that  the  starlight,  or  moonlight,  or  even 
the  rays  of  a  street  lamp  coming  through  your  window, 
annoy  you,  don't  f       about  the  light,  but  take  an 
hour  more  exercise  ncxi  day. 
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As  for  drugs  to  produce  sleep,  they  can  only  be  men- 
tioned to  he'utterly  condemned.  First,  because,  even 
at  their  best,  they  merely  smother  a  symptom  .ith 
out  doing  anything  to  relieve  its  cause;  and  second 
blusclithout  exception,  all  that  have  any  real  e^ 
feet  are  narcotic  poisons,  and  dangerous  ones  at   ha  • 
The  only  drugs  which  will  produce  sleep  without 
doing  harm  are  such  drugs  as  may  relieve  pam  or  re- 
Zl  the  cause  of  the  sleeplessness.    Except  m  case 
Tf  Lute  pain,  .r  organic  disease,  the  causes  of  s^ep- 
lessness  are  far  better  removed  by  exercxse  bathmg 
fresh  air,  and  change  of  scene  or  occupation,  than  by 

IttXdly  too  much  to  say  that  those  who  suff. 
from  insomnia  suffer  more  from  the  waj'  m  .Whey 
worr^^  over  their  sleeplessness,  and  from  the  drugs 
Ty  take  to  relieve  it,  than  from  the  actual  loss  of 

'^Iven.  one  of  the  much-vaunted  and  much-adver- 
tised "harmless'-  hypnotics,  r     slocp-producers    be- 
ings to  the  great  methane  group,  of   which  chloi.- 
forn.  and  chloral  are  the  best-known  members    Like 
all  narcotics,  as  the  system  becomes  habituated  to 
them,  the  dose  must  be  increased  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect.  Though  relatively  harmless  in  small  doses 
they  create  a  craving,  and  there  is  great  danger  that 
sooner  or  later  a  dangerously  large  dose  will  be  reached. 
The  habitual  chloral-taker  often  ends  by  takmg  a 
dose  from  which  he  never  wakes  up.   Emphatically, 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease! 

The  insomniac  often  suffers  from  a  sort  of  unfortu- 
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nate  split ...  us  consciousness,  by  which  one  little  cor- 
ner of  his  mind  stays  awake  to  see  whether  the  rest 

of  it  is  asleep  or  not.  ,       .    . 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  chionic  msomniac 
really  is  definitely  and  physically  ill;  that  this  annoy- 
ing dissociation  of  consciousness  would  not  take  place 
in  a  perfectly  normal  individual  under  ideal  surround- 
ings. The  encouraging  thing  is  that  he  is  not  nearly  so 
sick  as  he  thinks  he  is.    In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  unfortunate  cases  already  referred  to,  in  which 
insomnia  is  one  of  the  earlier  symptoms  of  organic 
brain,  or  mental,  disease,  which  scarcely  form  one  per 
cent  of  all  cases,  the  average  sufferer  from  insomnia 
will  either  recover  within  a  few  weeks,  when  the  dis- 
turbing  physical  or  mental  .^a..>  is  ™7^^' "";';; 
gated;  or  will  go  on  suftering  from  occasional  restless 
nights  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  years  without  being 
a  hair  .he  worse  for  it.  Certain  forms  of  insomnia  m 
fact,  are  like  sick  headache,  neurasthenia  and  certain 
mild  types  of  asthma  -  a  sort  of  advance  guarantee 
■     of  a  long  and  active,  if  somewhat  checkered  and  storm- 
tossed,  life.    The  highest  mortality  from   insomnia 
occurs  not  in  the  victims  themselves,  but  in  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family  -  and  their  physicians. 

This  curious  habit  of  sleeping,  as  it  were,  m  sections, 
while  usually  the  result  of  a  morbid  condition  of  body 
or  nerves,  may  be  acquired  by  persistent  effort  by 
perfectly  normal  individuals.  Several  physio bgists 
and  psychologists  who  were  engaged  in  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  .  nature  of  sleep,  found  by  expon- 
ments  upon  themselves  tha^  they  could  so  divide  their 
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1    I-      uio  1'  .rail     to  watch  theni' 

selves  },uuib  I-  i„,„>,i    tiiflt  thev  were 

the  tact  that  their  eyes  were  do-'l.  that  the 
breathing  deeply,  that  their  muries  had  -"'-<';^^ 
even  that  they  were  beginninR  ">  d^™,  tor  a_,  ™   I 
a.  twenty,  or  thirty  n,lnnte»  at  a  stre  eh;  durmg  '  >■< 
time  they  were  ahle  to  wake  th-f  *;S  up  at , m- 

To  put  it  broadly,  the  vast  majonty  of  all  ca«.s  , 
insomnia  are  merely  tem,,K,rary  d.sturban  s  due  » 
»me  disorder  ot  body,  or  distress  of  mmd,  .nd  will 
Appear  when  their  eause  has  been  removed  o,  the 
disappear  "u  situatic.      A 

sj'stem  has  become  adjusted  to  the  new  s 
moderate  minority,  and  these  far  the  n-.  tr.^We.  ^ 
and  persistent  case.,  .re  due  to  some  "—"""^X 
dition  ot  mind  or  body  aetmg  upon  ^  "."™;  jf^^^ 
,•  A  tr.  tViPsip  curious  dislocations  <iuu 

already  predisposed  to  these  cun  .^^ 

^ih^r  forms  of  d  sturbance.     IhJS  lorm  ui 

rdi;:r.r:sxre:::r^^^^^^ 
-'-noTTSi^ro'tstrf;:::^- 

XTtl: -Ity  iniu-ring  the  ^'^^^:^r;^ 

or  becoming  so  mild  as  to  caust  /^.^^tmn 

...  toi    Tn«tlv   a  very  small  traction 

pi iher  bodily  or  mental.   La.'-llJ,  a  vci> 

ot  !vll  eles  are  the  early  signs  of  serious  nervous  or 

"tot  'stptmg  you  are  troubled  with  sleepU    ..ess. 
whaUs  Jr  pun  ot  campaign?  The  first  thmg  to  be 
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borne  clearly  in  mind  is  that  the  really  important 
thing  is  not  the  restlessness,  or  the  loss  of  sleep,  but 
the  condition  or  influence  that  causes  it.  Look  for  this 
cause  and  if  it  be  a  temporary  or  comparatively  trivial 
one,  —  as  it  will  be  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  —  remove 
that,  and  your  sleeplessness  will  disappear  like  magic. 
Remember,  the  more  you  attempt  to  treat  the  sleep- 
lessness directly,  the  worse  it  will  get;  and  the  sooner 
some  crner  or  other  of  your  mind  will  get  into  the 
bad  habit  of  sitting  up  at  night  to  listen  to  the  clock 
strike,  and  then  telling  you  about  it  in  the  mormng. 
Go  over  yourself   and  habits  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously, and  in  the  light  of  your  best  judgment, 
make  up   your  mind  what  you  are  doing  that  you 
ought  not  to  do,  or  leaving  undone  which  you  ought 
to  have  done;  then  proceed  to  reform  yourself.  If  this 
fails,  go  to  vour  doctor  and  have  him  go  over  you 
thoroughly  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  judgment. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


IMAGINARY    DISEASES   AND   THEIR   INVENTORS 

WE  have  all  smiled  scores  of  times  in  a  superior 
and  pitying  way  at  the  imaginarj'  invalid,  the 
individual  who  enjoys  ill  health  and  revels  in  symp- 
toms. Of  course,  we  should  never  be  so  foolish,  and 
we  wonder  how  any  one  in  his  senses  can  ever  desire  to 
imagine  himself  sick  when  he  is  well,  or  take  pleasure 
in  exaggerating  his  symptoms  if  he  is  ill.  And  yet  we 
all  do  it  at  one  time  or  another. 

Self-pity  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  on  earth,  and 
there  are  few  enjoyments  keener  than  inducing  others 
to  share  it  with  us.  Even  those  hard-faced  and  stoical 
individuals  who  make  it  their  boast  that  they  never 
complain,  that  nobody  ever  heard  them  whimper  even 
when  they  were  half  dead,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the 
biggest  humbugs  of  the  whole  lot,  and  are  inviting 
sympathy  by  the  ver>-  vigor  of  their  protestations  that 
they  never  need  any  and  would  n't  take  it  if  it  were 

offered. 

We  have  an  astonishing  capacity  for  harmless  and 
consoling  little  self-delusions.  We  can  live  threescore 
years  and  ten  on  this  plan<>t  and  yet  ciirrj'  to  our  graves 
intact  the  i>h<asing  belief,  down  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
tliat  we  really  are  a  lit  He  ditleniit  from  anybody  else 
that  walks  Jipou  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  [trobably, 
if  we  were  perfectly  frank,  we  should  admit  with  re- 
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luctance  that  the  clay  which  was  used  in  our  making 
was  a  little  finer  quality  of  alumino-silicic  oxide  than 
that  used  for  the  ruck  of  humanity.  Moreover  no- 
body else  hasciuite  so  handsome  a  wife  or  such  bnlh.nt 
children  or  so  fast  a  horse  or  so  good  a  w^U.  And  na- 
turally, when  we  are  sicV.  no  one  else  suffers  quite  as 
we  do  or  can  appreciate  the  tortures  that  we  are  un- 
dersoing,  even  though  we  give  no  sign 

For  the  most  part,  this  robust  and  romantic  self- 
love  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  one  of  the  greatest  and 
n,ost  constant  sources  of  pleasure  in  life  -  a  truly 
golden  delusion.   But,  when  it  comes  to  its  activities 
fn  illness,  then  it  turns  upon  its  creator  and  exagger- 
ates the  ver>'  sufferings  which   it   is  endeavoring  to 
soothe.    Not  that  it  does  any  particular  harm,  except 
in  a  subjective  way,  for  its  effects,  like  its  origin,  are 
purelv  mental,  and  it  can  neither  make  a  real  disease 
any  worse,  nor  can  it  under  any  circumstances  origin- 
ate a  disease  where  none  existed. 

The  imagination  may  magnify  the  suffermgs  of  a 
particular  illness  and  increase  the  length  of  time  tha 
the  victim  will  imagine  himself  or  herself  suk.  and  i 
can,  of  course,  inflict  frightful  amounts  of  d-comfor 
and  distress  upon  the  members  of  their  families,  but  it 
seldom  or  never  goes  Wyond  this.    One  can  no  more 
imagine  himself  into  a  serious  illness  than  he  can,  by 
taking  thought,  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature. 

One  consi-leration  should  always  be  allowe.  to  ten  - 
,,..r  either  our  mirth  or  our  indignation  in  dealing  with 
these  poor  nu.hules  i,naginaircs:  and  that  is  that  evx^rj- 
one  of  them  really  is  dck,  if  only  ever  so  httle.  They 
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may  not  be  one  tenth  so  sick  as  they  think  they  are, 
and  their  disease  may  be  as  different  as  the  poles  from 
that  which  they  are  proud  to  boast  it  is,  but  they 
actually  are  diseased  in  some  respect  or  they  would 
neither  invent  nor  persist  in  these  singular  delusions. 
To  say  that  they  are  "merely  hysterical"  does  not 
help  the  matter  in  the  least  in  the  direction  of  explana- 
tion; for  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  hysteria 
means,  except  that  it  is  a  group  of  symptoms  that  never 
appear  in  a  perjedbj  healthy  individual. 

Many  of  these  conditions  can  actually  be  recognized 
as  mild  forms  of  mental  disturbance.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  patient  invalids  and  pious  sufferers 
who  filled  the  Sunday-school  literature  and  the  books 
of  devotion  of  a  bvgone  generation.  Their  prindpal 
defect  was  a  boundless  self-esteem  bordering  upon 
megalomania,  accompanied  by  a  placid  indifference  to 
the  suffering  and  discomfort  that  they  might  inflict 
upon  others. 

I  well  remember  in  the  early  days  of  my  practice  one 
good  mother  of  this  type,  who  had  developed  at  about 
forty  years  of  age  a  mysterious  and  incurable  si)iiial 
cx)mplainl.  This  gradually  crippled  her  inch  by  inch, 
inflii-tingcxcruciating  tortures,  her  irrepressible  groans 
of  angiiish  under  which  could  be  heard  half  a  mile 
away,  until,  fii\ally.  she  became  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot  ami  was  confined  to  her  room  for  six  years. 

Her  piety  was  niosf  exemplary.  Being  unable  to 
attend  the  public  means  of  grace,  special  sessions  and 
prayer  meelings  were  held  regularly  in  her  room,  and 
she  was  looked  ujM.n  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church. 
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One  of  the  most  agonizing  symptoms  of  her  disease 
was  that,  while  it  left  her  comparatively  free  from  pam 
during  the  day,  it  Invariably  woke  up  toward  evemng 
and  caused  her  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned  all 
niuht    The  only  relief  that  she  could  obtam,  and  that 
of  u  most  trivially  partial  character,  came  from  bemg 
rubbed  incessantly,  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  by  her  hus- 
band or  daughters,  one  of  whom  had  to  be  ,n  c  •  mstant 
attendance  upon  her  nearly  all  night  long.  Enthusias- 
tic revivalists  had  attempted  time  after  time  to  heal 
her  bv  praver,  but  their  efforts  were   unsuccessful 
Satan' was  too  strong  for  them.  She  must  be  tortured 
to  show  the  power  of  sustaining  grace. 

One  dav  the  nearest  neighbor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  wai  astonished  to  see  this  hopeless  paralytic 
rush  wildly  into  his  house,  exclaimm-,  'Hurry,  Mr. 
Johnson;  our  house  is  on  fire!"  ,    „  ,.  . 

It  appeared  that  during  the  absence  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  some  clothing  left  to  dry  near  the  kitchen 
stove  had  caught  fire,  and  when  the  helpless  invalid 
smelled  the  smoke  and  saw  the  flames  come  rushing 
up  the  stairway,  she  juni,>ed  out  of  the  window  on  to 
the  poirh  roof  and  slid  down  one  of  the  pillars.  Need- 
less t<,  sav,  her  cure  was  permanent.  She  never  could 
fool  that  family  or  that  neighborhood  any  more. 

It  afterwanl  turned  out  that  at  such  intervals  of 
the  night-watches  as  she  was  not  re.,uiring  nibbing  by 
some  member  of  her  family,  she  h:.  '  been  in  the  habit 
of  perambulating  about  the  house,  helping  herself  to 
what  she  waiite.1  in  the  pantry,  ami  had  even  started 
the  reiH>rl  of  "hauls"  in  the  house  to  account  for  some 
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mysterious  noises  which  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 

family.  .    ,       , 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  it  has  become 
an  axiomatic  rule  with  physicians  for  some  years 
past,  whenever  a  report  of  a  certain  house  bemg 
haunted  is  started,  to  look  for  some  hysterical  girl  or 
imaginary-  invalid  in  the  family.  They  are  the  real 
Women  in  Whi^e,  the  sheeted  figures  that  come  sweep- 
ing along  dark  passageways  at  gruesome  hours  of  the 

night. 

But  the  things  that  ^ecple  will  mvent  about  them- 
selves in  their  excess  of  sell-pity  and  self-sympathy! 
The  popular  Impression  that  imaginary  diseases  are 
chiefly  products  of  the  higher  civilization  and  con- 
fined to  the  wealthier  classes  who  have  leisure  to  or 
sick  -  those  %vho  suffer,  as  they  say  of  the  tourists  in 
California,  from  "nervous  prosperity "  — is  entirely 

mistaken.  ,  .  i  » 

The  most  persistent  and  grotcsciue  morbid  fancies 
are  to  be  found  among  the  poorest  and  most  ignonvnt. 
Nothing,  for  instanf'.-,  is  commoner  in  the  bog  dis- 
trict, of  Ireland  than  for  a  great,  strapping  Biddy  Mul- 
doon  to  come  into  your  office  with  the  solemn  state- 
ment that  she  has  "  a  >hnake  in  the  insid-  of  her.     hi  • 
will  even  tell  vou  exactly  how  she  happ«Micd  to  swallow 
it:  namelv,  by  falling  asleep  under  a  tree  in  the  harvest 
fiohl  with  her  mouth  open.   If  >  <Hi  doubt  her  diagnosis, 
she  promptly  informs  you  that  she  can  feel  it  sc,uirm- 
ing.  and  that  ■  he  has  to  eat  twice  as  nuu-h  as  she  .hd 
before,  one  p.-tiou  for  herself  aim  the  other  for  the 
snake. 
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A  similar  delusion  is  exceedingly  common  in  the  Lon- 
don slums,  only  there,  instead  of  a  snake,  it  is  some  mys- 
terious jabberwock  of  a  beast  known  as  a  "  tiger.  ' 

This  is  not  so  utterly  irrational  and  incomprehensi- 
ble as  one  might  at  first  sight  imagine;  for  all  of  these 
poor  people,  en  account  of  the  coarseness  and,  often, 
badness  of  the  food  which  they  are  ooliged  to  thrust 
down  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  suffer  fright- 
fully from  attacks  of  burning  acid  dyspepsia;  and 
the' burning,  griping  pains  which  oc-cur  in  the  course 
of  it  are  not  at  all  unlike  such  as  might  be  produced 
by  the  claws  o^  teeth  of  some  carnivorous  boojum 
which  had  been  sv^allowed.    Of  course,  the  wnthmgs 
of  the  snake  are  merely  the  abnormal  contractions 
and  twistings  of  the  intestines.  ^^ 

I  have  met  with  only  one  of  these  "  dragons  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  that  is  vividly  impressed  upon 
my  memoiv.  I  received  one  afternoon  an  urgent  call 
to  go  to  such  and  such  a  number  to  see  a  woman  who 
was  "awful  sick."  Arrived  there.  I  found  a  rather  in- 
telligent-looking young  woman  in  a  state  of  wild  ex- 
citement, verging  ujwn  nervous  collapse. 

"Oh,  doctor,  I  have  got  a  snake  in  my  stomach! 
Can  vou  get  it  out  without  killing  mc?  " 

"liow  do  you  know  it  is  there?"  was  my  question. 
'•/)h,  1  just  saw  the  head  of  it  about  twenty  mm- 

I!       ;igo'  , 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  death  on  snakes,  gave  her 
an  emergencv  dose  that  1  knew  would  not  do  any  par- 
ticular harm  in  any  case,  and  she  became  calm  enough 
to  tell  me  her  story. 
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The  earlier  symptoms  were  clear  enough,  but  I  could 
make  neither  hea.1  nor  tail  of  the  snake's  b^ad  ep.sode. 
but  thought,  just  to  satisfy  her  and  to  get  a  circumstan- 
tial statement  as  to  exactly  where  she  had  seen  the 
snake's  head,  that  I  would  !<3ok  at  her  throat.  I  got  her 
in  front  of  the  window,  focused  my  mirror  upon  her 
throat,  and  behold,  the  mystcT  was  solved 

She  had  a  perfectly  enormou  ;  pair  of  tonsils,  one  of 
which  was  crammed  to  the  bursting-point  with  those 
accumulations  of  cheesy  matter  which  form  in  the  httle 
spong^- cavities  or  crypts  of  the  gland.  These  seldom 
attain  h  size  larger  than  about  that  of  a  gram  of  wheat 
and  then  drop  into  the  throat,  arc  coughed  up,  and 
give  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  taste  and  odor  if 
thev  are  crushed.  In  her  case,  however,  some  of  them 
had  grown  to  the  size  of  small  marb'es,  and  one  o 
the  largest  of  them  had  evidently  just  dropped  out 
into  the  throat,  leaving  a  hollow  >      ch  had  been  occu- 
pied bv  it,  into  which  1  could  easily  have  thrust  the 
end  of  a  cigar.  I  asked  her  the  color  of  the  head  of  the 
snake,  and  she  replied:  "A  kind  of  gashly  yaller.sh 
white,"  which,  of  course,  was  precisely  the  tint  of  the 

cheesy  nodule.  .       ,       j  i 

I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  against  her  delu- 
sion so  ^implv  told  her  that  the  medicine  that  I  would 
give' her  would  not  only  kill  the  snake,  but  dissolve  it 
so  that  she  would  never  see  or  hear  anything  more  of 
it  or  its  remains.  It  did,  and  she  was  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  her  cun>  and  my  skill. 

It  mav  be  said  in  passing  that  the  widespread  popular 
l^pjipf  in\vorms  as  a  cause  of  disease  is  a  survival  of  the 
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snake  delusion,  though  it  has  an  apology  for  a  basis  in 
fact  in  that  several  forms  of  Cestodes,  Nematodes,  and 
Taeniae  do  occasionally  inhabit  the  human  alimentary 
can  il     They  are,  however,  comparatively  rare,  and 
even  when  present  give  rise  to  no  disturbance  whatever 
of  the  general  health  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  The  tape- 
worm specialist  belong^  with  the  magician,  the  fortune- 
teller and  other  Nature-fakers,  and  he  is  rapidly  losmg 
his  hold  as  rational  medicine  spreads  and  the  wise 
woman  and  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  recede 
As  an  illustration  of  the  actual  rarity  of  tapeworms,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  nearly  all  these  "  worm  doctors 
or  manufacturers  of  vermifuges  have  a  standing  offer 
of  good  round  thumping  sums  for  the  discovery  and 
handing  over  of  a  planarian  of  really  dramatic  and 
effective    proportions,    which    can    be    exhibited   as 
"taken"  by  their  remedies. 

Then  there  is  that  large  and  interesting  group  of 
pseudo-sufferers  who  not  merely  imagine  themselves  to 
be  ill  but  produce  the  symptoms  which  may  be  rr  qmred 
to  make  others  share  their  belief. 

Many  and  many  a  young  doctor  has  been  puzzled 
almost  to  distraction  by  a  skin  eruption  which  steadily 
spread  over  the  body  in  spite  of  everjthing  that  he 
could  do  to  cure  it,  to  suddenly  have  the  mystery  solved 
one  day  bv  a  nurse  or  some  member  of  the  family  dis- 
covering the  patient  painting  croton  oil  or  some  other 
irritant  over  the  surface  in  the  direction  that  he  wanted 

it  to  spread.  .     , 

One-  of  mv  collp.ngt.es  during  his  interneship  in  a 
large  Eastern  hospital  had  a  most  singular  case  of  this 
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description.  A  young  girl  was  brought  m  suffermg 
from  an  opening  or  sinus  in  her  arm  about  six  mches 
below  the  elbow,  from  which  both  matter  and  pieces 
of  bone  kept  discharging.  It  was  carefully  washed  out 
with  antiseptics,  scraped  and  closed,  but  next  mormng 
was  found  open  again,  and  a  day  or  two  later  out  came 
another  piece  of  bone.  The  sinus  kept  burrowing  up 
the  arm  until,  finally,  it  had  passed  the  elbow  and 
started  up  the  upper  arm.  ^     •  -. 

Now  a  bone  sinus  which  travels  up  and  past  a  joint 
without  involving  ^he  cavity  of  that  joint  is  an  excess 
ively  vara  avis,  so  a  careful  watch  was  set.  That  the 
pieces  of  bone  came  from  the  sinus  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  as  they  were  repeatedly  washed  out  m  syrmgmg 
and  cleansing  it. 

But  one  day  the  girl  was  detected  by  the  n.        care- 
fully cutting  off  the  little  bits  of  bone  which  were  i    ind 
by  her  in  her  breakfast  bacon  and  slipping  them  under 
her  pillow.  The  hint  was  enough.   All  her  bacon  and 
every  other  kind  of  meat  was  carefully  cleared  of  every 
possible  scrap  or  trace  of  bone  before  it  was  given  to 
her,  and  the  discharge  of  bone  stopped  absolutelj . 
Then  pieces  of  bacon  were  given  with  the  little  frag- 
ments of   bone  marked  or  stained  in  some  peculiar 
way,  and  these  were   promptly  recovered  from    he 
sinus.    And  yet,  when  that  patient  was  confronted 
with  her  treachery,  she  not  only  refused  to  confess  but 
roundly  abused  both  nurse  and  doctors,  and  stormed 
out  of  the  hospital  in  a  furj' of  rage. 

Another  performer  of  this  class  who  is  most  familiar 
in  the  experience  of  the  profession  is  the  woman  who 
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has  an  artificial  temperature.  A  patient  will  be  under 
your  care  for  some  nervous  or  mild  chronic  disorder. 
About  the  time  that  she  should  be  beginning  to  get 
better,  and,  consequently,  is  not  receiving  quite  as 
much  anxious  attention  and  sympathy  as  she  did  in  the 
beginning,  a  new  card  must  be  played  to  hold  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stage,  and  up  goes  her  temperature  to  one 
hundi^d  and  three  and  one  hundred  and  four,  or  even 
one  lumdred  and  six  degrees.  You  g«sp  with  dismay. 
Here  is  a  septic  complication  somewhere  which  you 
havo  totally  overlooked.    A  most  searching  examina- 
tion, however,  fails  to  discover  anything  wh  tever 
amiss  apart  from  the  astonishing  temperature.    But 
the  patient  is  handled  and  waited  on  as  if  she  were 
Sevres  china  for  two  or  three  days,  and  her  tempera- 
ture goes  down  again. 

No  sooner  does  interest  in  the  case  begin  to  slacken 
again  than  the  fever  thermometer  does  another  moun- 
tain-climbing stunt.  Again  an  examination  shows 
nothing  amiss,  and  you  begin  to  be  suspicious. 

A  little  investigation  shows  either  that  the  patient 
has  taken  her  own  temperature  and  then  shown  the 
thermometer  registering  that  torrid  degree,  or  else  that 
she  has  sent  the  nurse  out  of  the  room  on  some  pretext 
or  another  while  the  thermometer  is  still  in  her  mouth. 
Further  investigation  elicits  the  fact  that  she  has  just 
"  called  for  a  cup  of  tea,  or  has  had  her  breakfast  brought 
in,  or  has  had  the  hot-water  bott' ,•  refilled,  within  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  the  temperature-taking.    Fever 
thcrrnouifler.s,  it  should  be  explained,  are  usually  self- 
registering,  and  the  mercury  will  remain  at  any  tem- 
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perature  to  which  it  has  been  raised  until  it  is  shaken 

dow-n  again. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  ruses  to  which  these  tempera- 
ture raisers  will  resort  is  almost  incredible,    borne  of 
them  continue  to  puzzle  us  even  to  the  last,  by  havmg 
developed  some  curious  trick  of  twirling  a  thermometer 
rapidly  under  the  tongue,  or  rubbing  it  vigorously  m 
the  blanket,  or  chafing  it  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  in  such  a  wa:'  as  to  raise  the  temperature  by  fric- 
tion; so  that  several  of  these  cases  have  actually  been 
seriously  reported  in  medical  journals  as  having  a 
faculty  of  raising  their  temperature  to  any  desired 
pitch  at  any  time  they  wanted  to. 

It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  there  could  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  fashion  in  disease,  which  people  have 
sufBcient  control  over  their  symptoms  to  follow,    let 
almost  any  physician  of  experience  will  have  a  score  of 
patients  in  a  given  period  or  season  who  wil  come  into 
his  office,  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  all  sufTenng 
from  the  same  malady.  The  phenomenon  of  course  is  a 
purely  psvchic  one,  and  yet  like  all  such,  it  has  a  physi- 
cal basis,  and  is  one  which  is  full  of  m-  throw- 
ing light  upon  some  of    the   obscure.          .oems   m 
medicine,  the   relation  between  mind  and   body  in 

The  first  thing  to  be  frankly  premised  about  these 
followers  of  pathological  fashions,  is  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  really  have  something  the 
matter  with  them.  Popular  impression  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  it  is  a  distinctly  rare  occurrence  tor  a 
perfectiv  or  even  reasonably  healthy  man  or  woman  to 
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imagine  themselves  sick.  In  one  sense,  there  is  no  such 

thing  as  an  imaginary  disease.  ,,«-.„ 

\n  imaginary  disease  is  usually  a  perfectly  definite 

result  of  a  real  abnormal  condition,  poisoned  nerves^ 
starved  or  over-gorged  stomach,  under  ventdad 
lungs,  overworked  n.uscles.  or  under-rested  bram  cells. 
Most  of  the  delusions  under  which  imagmary  invalids 
labor.insteadof  being.as  is  popularly  supposed,  made 
up  out  of  their  own  heads."  are  really  on  he  order  o 
ild  deliriums,  hallucinations  like  the  dehnums,  the 
nightmares  and  the  grisly  dreams  of  fever.   Once  le 

something  go  wrong  in  the  ^y  f^^-^lf';^;i^^: 
mechanism  of  immunity  to  the  toxins  of  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
tions.  and  the  nerves  fed  by  and  bathed  m  poisoned 
blood  promptly  begin  to  build  those  images  of  suffer- 
ing and  disaster  knownas  "diseasesof  theimagma  ion. 

The  chief  work  of  the  imagination  in  disease  lies  in 
the  explanations  which  it  furnishes  of  those  vague,  but 
geLine.  sensations  of  discomfort.  -  those  headaches 

eve-aches,  backaches;  those  sensations  of  di.ziness.  o 
s'uffoc-ation.  of  bursting  wkh  gas;  the  sensations  of 
sinking,  of  causeless  fatigue  and  apathy;  and  second, 
inthepicturewhichitconstructsout  of  these  materials^ 

Here  its  prowess  is  simply  l>oundless.  and  its  power  of 
Lining  to  concWons  e^ual  to  that  of  the  deathless 
cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon. 

These  "  neurotics  "  always  have  a  proper  pride  about 
them    Thev  are  seldom  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  the  ver>'  deadliest  and  most  dramatic  of  diseases 
,nd  if  thev  can  only  hear  of  a  particularly  rare  and 
interesting  malady,  that  is  the  one  which  they  promptly 
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nress  themselves  as  relieved,  are  often  m  the.r  hear 
TLrts,  disappointed,  when  you  assure  them  that 
there  is  ro  basis  for  their  fears. 

T^ose  ^vho  have  palpitation,  from  the  upward  pres- 
sulota  sas-distendcdstomach.  pushinj  the  d,aphra. :.. 
irin  t  tte  heart,  are  quite  sure  that  they  have  a  ser- 
ot  ,t  n  ot  organie  heart  disease,  and  are  marked  or  a 
dramatic  and  sudden  death.  Those  who  have  he  hltle 
"„,  of  numbness,  and  th„«ng  m  t  e  e.s  a  ,d 
arms    which  are  frequently  assoi-iatcd  w.tU  a  poor 
:  la:ion.orwi,h  blood  overloaded  ^'^^l^^^^^ 
anets.a..ua,ly«.ain*aues^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  paralysis,  and  that  tnej  wm 
helpless-  and  so  on  all  along  the  line. 

t:  s  where  the  quack  and  the  Pa«  -^^J^ 
.an  reap  their  harvest.  These  poor  P^^^J^^ 
they  are  suffering,  but  without  knowing  ^^h  .  and  are 
ealrV    groping   about   for   an   explanatio        Along 
:om;;  the  slillL  advertiser,  with  his  faniihar  .ues- 

'''"Do'J^ou  feel  disinclined  to  get  up  in  the  morning?" 
" Have  vou  a  weak  back. 
.■"ryou  wake  with  a  dark  brown  taste  m  your 

mouth?"  ,15" 

"  Are  you  subject  to  headaches.  ^^ 

.'Have  you  a  sense  of  fullness  after  meals? 
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And  so  on,  —  a  fiendishly  ingenious  melange  of  the 
general  commoner  symptoms  of  the  neurotic,  combined 
with  sensations  which  a  perfectly  healthy  individual 
can  discover  in  himself  at  any  time  if  he  begins  to  think 
about  them,  or,  as  Mrs.  Leeks  expressed  it,  "to  live 
in  his  own  insides." 

The  neurotic  reads  the  list  of  symptoms  with  open 
mouth  and  growing  conviction,  and  the  final  trium- 
phant conclusion,  "Then  you  have  kidney  disease, 
and  Pond- Weed  Bitters  will  cure  you,"  is  accepted  as 

gospel. 

The  other  touch  which  "gives  to  these  air\'  nothings 
a  local  habitation  and  a  nanu ,"  is  the  hearing  or  the 
reading  of  dramatic  or  striking  cases  of  some  particular 
disease.   This  last  influence  is  what  usually  gives  us 
our  runs  of  fashions  in  disease.  Often  the  connection  is 
absurdly  easy  to  trace.    Given  an  operation  or  death 
from,  say  appendicitis,  or  cancer,  in  some  prominent 
person  in  the  community,  and  you  arc  nearly  saf«'  to 
see  within  the  next  ten  days  from  two  to  a  dozen  pa- 
^■^^.J^^^  _  according  to  the  size  of  your  practic-e.  who  are 
convinced  that  they  are  suffering  from  one  or  the  other 
of  these  diseases.  Older  physicians  have  tol.l  me  of  the 
scores  of  cases  of  women  who  used  to  come  into  their 
c.       Iting  rooms  during  the  last   illness  of  (leneral 
(.rant,  firmly  convinced  that   they  were  developing 
cancer  of  the  tongue  or  throat,  a  form  of  the  disease 
wiiicli  is  almost  unknown  in  women. 

Twenty  to  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  ponds  and 
sloughs  and  swamps  had  not  Irhmi  drained,  and  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria  were  abundant,  all  thes(>  vague 
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symptoms  were  put  down  to  "mylary,"  and  patients 
dosed  themselves  until  their  heads  rang  with  qumme, 
before  they  even  consulted  a  physician. 

Similarly  in  epidemics  of  influenza,  every  group  of 
sensations  of  discomfort  and  ill-health  of  which  the 
patient  does  not  know  the  cause,  is  promptly  put  down 
as  "the  grippe,"  and  your  waiting-rooms  are  filled  with 
patients  who  come  to  you  with  a  ready-made  diagno- 
sis, and  simply  want  a  prescription  for  what  you 
"give  for  the  grip."  Half  of  them  perhaps  really  have  it. 
The  remainder  are  simply  following  the  fashion. 

Some  of  the  most  ludicrous  of  these  manufactured 
diagnoses  are  those  that  are  made  by  the  family  of  the 
patient.   I  recall  one  particularly  bizarre   illustration 
in  the  case  of  an  old  colored  man  who  had  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.    This  had  happened  to  occur  during  a 
severe  thunderstorm,  and  nothing  would  persuade  the 
family  first  of  all.  that  he  had  not  been  struck  by  light- 
ning.^although  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
an  electric  current  had  passed  anywhere  near  him. 
merely  that  he  was  found  unconscious  after  the  storm 
was  over.  But  mv  .skepticism  as  to  their  explanation  of 
hi,  condition  appeared  to  have  unsettled  their  minds  as 
toboth  diagnoses.and  they  were  greatly  exercised  about 
the  matter.    Finally,  however,  about  the  fourth  day. 
his  son  came  into  my  office  with  a  triumphant  grin  all 
over  his  countenance  and  greeted  me:  — 

"D(K-tah,  we's  foun'  out  what's  de  mattah  wid  de 
(»le  man  now.  lie's  <l»>ne  got  his  speech  ba<-k  now.  an* 
he  talks  of  nutlin'  but  ribbers  an'  lakes  an'  cataraeks. 
So  we  all  reckon  he's  got  itciUah  on  dc  brain  /" 
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This  sort  of  misinterpretation  will  of  course  account 
completely  for  those  cases  of  imagined  cancer,  appen- 
dicitis, paralysis,  etc.,  in  which  there  has  already  been 
pain  or  a  twitching  in  the  region  supposed  to  be 
diseased,  but  the  power  of  imagination  goes  even  far- 
ther than  this.  It  will  actually  produce  sensations,  not 
merely  of  discomfort,  but  of  acute  pain  in  regions  in 
which  the  ulcer,  cancer,  or  other  mortal  malady  is  sup- 
posed to  exist. 

And  this  throws  a  light  upon  one  of  the  most  puz- 
.^ling  and  singular  i)Owers  of  the  human  mind  over  the 
body.    It  is  of  course  in  large  part  illusion,  and  yet 
there  is  a  definite  physical  basis  for  it,  not  merely  in 
pathologj'  and  psycholog>',  but  actually  in  anatomy. 
Pain  is,  of  course,  a  purely  subjective  symptom,  and  is 
felt  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.   By 
the  curious  method  of  construction  of  our  nervous 
svstem,  unpleasant  impressions  which  are  made  upon 
the  area  in  this  cortex  which  controls  a  certain  region 
of  the  body,  are  interi)reted  by  the  mind  as  pain  in  that 
particular  ri-gion  or  organ.  So  that,  given  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  general  nervous  system,  a  very  slight 
attack  of  real  pain  in  a  particular  region  or  organ  will 
throw  its  centre  in  the  cortex  into  such  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance as  to  keep  up  after-waves,  or  so  to  speak, 
echoes  of  i.ain,  for  iui  almost  indefinite  period  after- 
wani.  i.articularly  if  attention  is  kept  continually  and 
expertantly  concentrated  on  this  particular  region  and 

pain. 

Nearly  all  these  sufferers  have  a  certain  amoun*  of 
neuralgic  or  other  pain  in  the  region  or  organ  com- 
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plained  of,  to  begin  with  as  a  basis,  and  after  a  little 
time  they  become  positively  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  pain  which  they  actually  are  now,  or 
may  not  be,  suffering,  and  the  memory  of  the  pain 
which  they  were  suifering  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  or 
even  two  or  three  hours  before.  Not  only  so,  but  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  if  a  sufficiently  vivid  mental 
impression,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  reading  of  or 
seeing  the  agonies  of  a  case,  say  of  appendicitis,  be 
made  upon  this  centre  in  the  brain  it  is  not  difficult  in 
susceptible  individuals,  to  make  them  begin  to  ■■  -er 
this  disturbance  to  the  region  of  the  body  which  this 
centre  controls.   For  instance,  I  have  actually  known 
young  surgeons  who  confessed  to  me  that  after  seeing 
their  first  death  from  appendicitis,  they  were  conscious 
of  a  burning  pain  down  in  the  "appendix"  region,  in 
their  own  right  groin  for  several  days  aften^ards,  and 
were  half  in  fear  that  they  were  actually  coming  down 
themselves  with  an  attack  of  appendicitis. 

Another  physical  fact  which  makes  it  easy  to  deceive 
ourselves,  even  quite  unconsciously,  is  that  nearly  all 
our  pain  is  what  the  physiologists  call  "referred." 
That  is  to  say,  we  feel  it  in  a  certain  area  cf  the  l)rain, 
a:ul  because  the  nerves  running  to  that  area  of  the 
brain  come  from  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  we  refer 
the  pain  1.)  that  part  of  the  body.  If  we  were  to  pick  up 
the  sensor>'  nerve,  say  from  the  thumb,  and  that  from 
the  little  finger,  cut  them  across  and  graft  the  severed 
end  of  one  into  the  cut  end  of  the  other  so  as  t»)  cross 
Ihe  sensations,  any  pain  then  experienced  in  the  lliumb 
would  be  promptly  referred  to,  or  as  we  would  say, 
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felt    in,  the    little  finger    or  vice  versa.    Nay,    this 
"crossed"  condition  occurs  even  in  the  normal  body. 
The  great  internal  organs,  like  the  heart,  the  liver, 
the  intestines,  etc.,  have  no  direct  connection  with  the 
brain,  but  switch  in  as  it  were  on  the  cable  lines  con- 
necting the  surface  of  the  body  througl    he  spinal  cord 
with  the  brain.   In  an  attack  of  acut.  and  intensely 
localized  inflammation  like  appendicitis,  for  instance, 
the  pain  or  sensations  giving  rise  to  th-  pain  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  to 
the  spinal  cord,  where  it  switches  in  on  to  the  line  of 
the  ordinary  sensory  nerve  running   from  the  skm  of 
the  surface  of  the  abdomen  covering  the  part.   Conse- 
quently, the  pain  is  referred  to  the  area  of  distribution 
in  the  skin  of  this  particular  nerve.  Oddly  enough,  in 
the  case  of  appendicitis,  it  is  often  referred  two  to  four 
inches  above  the  actual  seat  of  the  inflammatioi:. 

A  careful  mapping  out  of  the  surface  of  the  abdomtn 
shows  that  inflammation  in  a  certain  organ  will  pro- 
duce pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  over  that  organ  but  from  one  to  three  inches 
above  or  below  its  precise  location.  So  that,  to  put  it 
roughly,  when  our  nervous  system  gets  sufficiently 
poisoned  or  otherwise  put  out  of  gear,  it  is  practically 
impossil^le  to  say  what  pain  we  suffer  or  where  it  comes 
from  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  possibilities 
of  self-deception  are  simply  limitless. 

Upon  this  strange  "reference"  fac-t  are  based  the 
curious  impressions  which  individuals,  who  have  lost 
a  limb,  will  get  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  fingers  or 
toes  of  the  limb  which  has  been  cut  off.  Ask  any  one  who 
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has  had  a  limb  amputated,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
for  weeks  and  months  afterwards,  they  were  conscious 
or  Icching  or  tickling  sensations  in  the  toes  or  fingers  of 
the  limb  that  had  been  cut  off  and  had  to  look  down  to 
the  stump  to  actually  assure  themselves  that  it  was 
gone.  This  seems  almost  incredible,  but  can  be  verified 
by  asking  the  question  of  any  one-armed  or  one-legged 
man  that  you  happen  to  know. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  In  the  stump  of  the  arm 
or  limb  lies,  of  course,  the  nerve  trunk.  This  was  cut 
squarely  across  in  the  process  of  amputation,  and  in  so 
doing,  the  whole  bundle  of  fibres,  each  of  which  led 
from  some  particular  area  of  the  limb  below,  was  left 
exposed,  as  would  be  the  cut  ends  in  the  wires  in  a 
main  line  telephone  cable.  Wh^-ver  in  the  cou-se  of 
healing  or  in  the  process  of  suppuration  in  the  stump, 
oneof  thesecut  fibres  happened  to  be  irritated  or  stimu- 
lated, it  sent  an  impression  to  the  brain,  and  that  vsas 
promptly  translated  as  having  come  from  the  thumb, 
little  finger,  or  palm  which  that  nerve  trunk  formerly 

supplied. 

Mcj  often  have  a  limb  amputated  under  clilor- 

oform  .lot  know  fo-  'lays  afterwards  that  this  has 

been  done.  A  poor  fellow  one  day  came  into  the  hos- 
pital in  whicii  I  was  an  interne,  with  a  large  tumor  on 
the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  bone.  It  was  carefully 
examined,  a  consultation  of  the  staff  held,  and  the  pa- 
tient told  that  it  was  probably  a  form  of  bone  cancer, 
(sarcoma),  and  t>iat  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  cut 
down  upon  the  tumor,  and  if  it  were  found  to  be  can- 
cerous, to  remove  the  limb  in  order  to  save  his  life.   If 
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it  were  not  cancerous,  it  would  be  sufficient  simply  to 

Tel^sLTed  ::  th.  advi.  and  was  put  under  ether 
with  the  understanding,  that  if  it  were  PO-^^e  ^o 
Temove  the  tumor   without  taking    the   hmb,     h^ 
would  be  done.  If  not,  the  Umb  would  be  amputated 
The  tumor  was  found  a  sarcoma  of  the  most  mal^nan 
type  and  the  limb  was  amputated  about  the  mxddle  o 
Z  high.  The  patient  was  in  feeble  condition  before 
te  operation,  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  the  cut- 
tg  tLugh  of  a  great  bone  like  the  femur  is  always 
a  serious  shock;  so  that  his  condition  was  eon.dered 
decidedly   critical.    To  our  -7-^™^";'      "  ^^  ' 
thing  that  he  said  on  coming  out  from  under  tU  ether 
was   "1  am  so  glad  you  did  n't  have  to  take  that  leg 
T"   The  nurse  gasped,  but  wisely  held  her  tongue 
and  it  was  decided  not  to  undeceive  him  until  he  had 
begun  to  regain  his  strength  and  was  considered  out  of 

"^^  For  five  days  that  patient  lay  there  in  bed  uacon- 
scious  that  his  Ih.b  was  gone.  The  cut  end,  of  course 
of  the  great  sciatic  nerve  was  continually  sending  nies- 
sages  to  his  brain,  which  ho  had  inten,rcted  as  coming 
om  knees,  ankles,  and  toes.  At  the  end  of  tliat    inie, 
1.,  had  rallied  sufficiently,  we  judged,  to  bear  the  shock, 
;„a  he  was  told.    And  we  had  to  lift  the  bedclothes 
and  show  him  thestump  beforewe  could  make  him  be- 
lieve it.  He  was,  however,  strong  enough  to  stand  tl.e 
shock  of  the  disappointment  and   made  a  rapid   and 

uninterrupted  recover^-. 

.       i  ;n„  !f  .tip=^   Uii--  «imo  singular  ana- 

Anotber  case   iiiualraiino    •^"'  ^ 
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tomical  fact  was  that  of  a  poor  old  Irishman  whose  hand 
I  was  obHg.d  to  amputate  just  about  the  middle  of  the 
fore  arm,  on  account  of  an  intractable  disease  of  the 
bones  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  which  was  causmg  blood 
poisoning  and  threatening  his  life.  The  amputation 
was,  of  course,  done  only  as  a  last  resort  after  the 
disease  had  resisted  every  imaginable  form  of  iocal 
treatment.  And  the  old  fellow  very  pluckily  asked  us 
after  the  hand  was  taken  off,  to  keep  it  long  enough  to 
make  a  thorough  examination  so  as  to  find  out  exactly 
what  had  been  the  matter.  Then  after  this,  of  course, 
he  wanted  to  have  it  buried  where  it  could  be  got  at 
and  laid  with  him  in  his  coffin.  For,  as  is  very  common 
with  the  more  ignorant  class  of  European  immigrants, 
they  don't  like  to  be  buried  with  any  of  their  limbs  or 
organs  gone  for  fear  that  these  will  fail  to  turn  up  m 
the  resurrection.   And  I,  accordingly,  took  the  hand 
and  portion  of  arm  down  to  my  office  after  the  opera- 

^' Next  morning,  when  I  went  into  his  room,  the  old 
man  was  verj-  much  better.  His  fever  ^f ^  gone  d<ywn. 
he  had  almost  no  pain,  and  he  was  greatly  delighted  to 
be  rid  of  his  diseased  hand.  There  was  only  one  mote 
in  his  sunbeam,  and  that  was  that  "that  there  hand 
of  mine  hez  been  dropped  into  that  jar  of  alcohol  all 
Mnd  of  doubled  back  on  itself.    I've  been  feelin    it 
cranipin'  that  way  all   night.    Doc,  yor  jest  did  n  t 
notice  it  w'       vou  put  it  in,  but  when  you  go  back  to 
the  office.  .  r  ^t  wish  you'd  take  it  out  and  straighten 

it" 

This  I  readily  promised,  first  taking  care  to  elicit 
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from  him  the  precise  position  in  which  he  believed  the 
hand  and  wrist  to  be  cramped,  which  was,  perhaps 
naturally  enough,  with  the  fingers  doubled  backward 
and  the  wrist  bent  in  the  same  direction. 

As  soon  as  I  got  down  to  the  office,  I  went  to  the  jar 
containing  the  specimen,  and  there  discovered,  much 
to  mv  amusement,  that  the  hand  was  in  exactly  the 
opposite  position,  namely,  closed  and  flexed  upon  it- 
self, with  the  wrist  bent  in  that  direction.  I  left  it 
exactly  as  it  was  and  went  on  about  my  work. 

That  evening  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
dropping  in  to  find  out  the  result.  The  old  man  greeted 
me  with  a  radiant  smile.  "It's  all  right  now.  Doc.' 
"  About  five  minutes  after  you  got  down  to  the  office  — 
I  timed  you,  I  knew  you  were  going  right  down  —  that 
kink  straightened  right  out  and  I  have  n't  had  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  it  since." 

It  would  have  been  cruel  to  undecen-e  him.    And 
I  have  no  doubt  he  is  still  relating  this  remarkable 
incident  of  telepathy  between  himself  and  his  severed 
baud  to  admiring  grandchildren.    With  such  traitors 
us  this  within  the  camp,  with  our  nerve-wires  carrjmg 
misleading  messages,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  Orienta 
imaginations  can  construct  out  of  almost  any  group  of 
uncomfortable  sensations,  a  simulacrum  of  any  disease 
which  we  read  or  hear  about  with  sufficient  vividness 
and  impressiveness. 

The  maladc  imaginaire  who  is  able,  in  the  graphic 
language  of  the  street,  "to  throw  a  fit,"  or  go  into  a 
faint  or  develop  an  agonizing  sick  he.ndache  whenever 
she  needs  a  little  additional  sympathy  or  dramatic 
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assistance  in  getting  her  own  way,  is,  of  course,  a  type 
as  painfully  familiar  to  the  laity  as  it  is  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  psychology  of  these  self-made  invalids  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious  and  interesting,  and  yet  simpler  and 
more  explicable  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is 
really  unjust  to  them  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  or  even 
in  large  degree  intentional.  In  fact,  in  the  beginning, 
their  sufferings  are  just  as  real  to  them  as  if  they  were 
in  deadly  peiii  of  their  lives,  and  even  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  their  disease,  they  often  succeed  in 
deluding  themselves  as  completely  as  they  do  their 
families  and  friends. 

The  basal  motive  underlying  the  whole  singular 
drama  is  a  longing  for  sympathy,  the  desire  to  attract 
attention  and  to  hold  the  interest  of  some  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  This  impulse,  of  course,  is 
common  to  us  all  and  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  whole- 
some one,  provided  that  proper  means  are  taken  to 

gratify  it. 

Those  of  us  that  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  tal- 
ents of  some  sort  or  description,  conversational,  musi- 
cal, financial,  artistic,  are  able  to  make  ourselves  inter- 
esting to  our  friends  and  acquaintances  by  these 
means;  and  we  are  just  as  touchy  and  as  fussy  over  any 
little  slight,  real  or  iniaginar>-,  upon  such  Hi  tic  reputa- 
tion as  we  may  pride  ourselves  upon  in  any  of  ihesc 
regards,  as  the  malade  imaginaire  is  about  lac  of 
adequate  sympathy  with  her  sufferings.  But  there  are. 
unfortunately,  a  large  majority  of  us  who  arc  almost 
utterly  destitute  of  any  of  these  little  graces  and  ac- 
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compHshments  ond  who  find  it  difficult  to  retain  much 
more  than  a  mere  poHte  tolerance  of  our  existence  on 
the  part  of  our  acquaintances  and  perhaps  even  of  our 

family. 

There  is  just  one  card,  however,  which  we  can  all  of 
us  plav  at  any  time  and  invariably  with  trump  effect, 
and  that  is,  to  fall  sick.  We  are  given  a  place  in  the 
limelight  at  once  and  overwhelmed  with  sympathy  and 
offers  of  assistance  and  anxious  inquiries  after  our 
condition.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  persons  who  are 
either  destitute  of  any  special  gifts  or  too  lazy  to  exert 
those  they  have,  should  attempt  to  repeat  this  delight- 
ful rush  of  sympathy  and  mterest  as  often  as  their 
consciences  will  admit,  and  where  they  happen  to  be 
lacking  in  proper  control,  to  gradually  form  a  more 
or  less  constant  habit  of  it. 

The  singular  claim  which  sickness  and  suffering 
makes  upon  our  sympathies  is.  of  course,  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  in  certain  circles  the  two  topics 
which  are  invariably  sure  to  elicit  an  animated 
and  interesting  discussion  are  symptoms  and  hired 

girls. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  scheme  works 
gorgeously,  especially  upon  the  crude  and  unsuspecting 
male.  I  have  seldom  known  a  hysterical  married 
woman  whose  husband  did  not  think  that  the  sun 
fairly  rose  and  sot  in  her.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  with  physicians  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  bracing  these  patients  up  anil  getting  them  to  behave 
like  rational  beings  lies  not  so  much  v.ith  them  .-'.«  in 
their  immediate  family,  who  believe  in  the  realily  of 
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their  symptoms  even  more  devoutly  than  they  do 

themselves. 

The  popular  impression  that  these  manifestations 
are  confined  to  the  gentler  sex  is  far  from  correct.  Any 
physician  of  experience  can  recall  scores  of  hypochon- 
driacs, imaginaires,  and  even  of  straight-out  cases  of 
hysteria  among  men.   And  these  are  among  the  most 
troublesome  and  intractable  cases  of  this  class  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Indeed,  if  we  include,  in  this  class, 
as  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  really  just  to  do, 
the  man  who  is  fussy  about  the  precise  texture  of  his 
bread  and  the  exact  temperature  of  his  coPee  and  the 
irj-ness  or  dampness  of  his  sheets,  who  is  afraid  of  a 
drift,  or  thinks  he  will  catch  his  death  of  cold  if  he  gets 
his  'oet  wet,  and  that  the  heavens  will  fall  if  his  dinner 
is  five  minutes  late,  or  if  he  has  to  sit  up  half  an  hour 
beyond  his  usual  bedtime,  the  numbers  in  the  two  sexes 
will  pretty  nearly  strike  a  balance. 

Women,  in  spite  of  their  sensitiveness  and  fastidious- 
i  -ss  about  some  matters,  have  a  singularly  robust 
indifference  to  a  number  of  tri^•ial  little  details  of 
imaginar>'  hygienic  importance  which  weigh  heavily 
upon  a  r     tain  type  of  precise  and  particular  masculine 
minds.  And,  of  course,  when  men  once  really  are  sick, 
they  are  notoriously  the  most  unreasonable  and  frac- 
tious and  unmanageable  patients  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with.  Either  there  is  nothing  whatever  the 
matter  with  t.  em,  and  the  doctor  and  their  families 
are  silly  alarmists  who  are  in  league  to  keoj)  them  in 
bed  when  nothing  is  the  matter,  or  else  they  are  a 
great  deal  worse  than  the  doctor  will  admit  they  are 
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and  are  sure  that  those  around  them  are  concealing  the 
truth  from  them  for  fear  it  would  frighten  and  dis- 
courage them  to  know  the  worst.  Some  of  the  fussiest 
and  most  whimsical  patients  I  have  ever  had  to  do 
with  have  been  men,  and  almost  any  physician  of 
experience  will  corroborate  my  statement. 

One  in  particular  I  remember,  a  cultured,  wealthy 
old  Easterner,  who.  on  a  trip  through  the  West,  was 
seized  with  a  mild  attack  of  pneumonia.  Although  the 
disease  ran  the  mildest  possible  course  and  rapidly 
terminated  in  complete  recovery,  he  insisted  upon 
regardi.a;  himself  throughout  the  entire  ten  days  as 
having  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  toenails  of  the 
other  digging  hard  into  the  turf. 

His  particular  drend  was  lest  he  should  become 
chilled,  especially  as  the  very  comfortable  room  m 
which  he  happened  to  be,  was  heated  by  a  stove  in- 
stead of  a  steam  radiator.  One  morning  when  I  came 
to  his  bedside,  I  was  astonished  to  have  him  put  out 
his  hand  encased  in  a  wool-lined  and  fur-trimmed 
glove,  with  the  remark,  "You  must  excuse  my  glove. 
Doctor,  but  I  am  so  afraid  of  these  dreadful  drafts." 
The  next  dav  I  was  hardly  surprised  when  the  nurse 
informed  me  that  he  had  asked  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  when  she  handed  it  to  him,  asked  her  for  his  glove, 
which  he  carefully  drew  on  before  he  would  touch  the 
chilled  surface  of  the  glass!!   If  any  woman  could  bet- 
ter that  for  whimsicality,  I  should  like  to  hear  from 

her.  .       ... 

Unquestionably,  the  larger  part  of   Uicse  mvahds 
are  women,  but  this  is  very  readily  explained.    First 
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and  chiefly,  in  my  judgment,  because  while  illness  or 
suffering  in  a  woman  instantly  and  irrepressibly  ex- 
cites  sympathy  and  pity,  it  is  not  so  sure  to  produce 
this  effect  in  a  man. 

It  has  ever  been  the  tradition  of  the  ages  to  regard 
woman  as  the  weaker  sex  and  to  protect  and  pity  her 
and  put  up  with  her  whims  as  being  a  part  of  the  natu- 
ral and  necessary  scheme  of  existence.   In  fact,  most 
men  rather  enjoy  having  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of 
petting  and  consoling  and  humoring.  But  the  instmct- 
ive  feeling  about  a  man  who  is  sick  is  almost  precisely 
the  reverse.  In  the  first  place,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
a  near  relative,  you  are  rather  annoyed,  because  it 
interferes  with  his  efficiency  and  prevents  him  from 
doing  something  which  you  had  relied  on  his  doing. 
In  the  second  place,  unless  he  is  obviously  and  -isibly 
so  ill  as  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life,  both  the  patient  and 
his  associates  are  inclined  to  regard  illness  as  some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  And  even  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  gentler  sex  there  is  a  singular  kink  in  this  same 

direction. 

The  women  of  his  family  are  kindness  and  sympathy 
itself  to  a  man  when  he  is  sick,  but  they  don't  expect 
him  to  be  sick  too  often.  It  is  n't  manly  and  it  is  n't 
according  to  the  reasonable  probabilities  of  the  situa- 
tion or  the  rules  of  the  game.    And  while  genuine  and 
serious  illness  will  often  bring  out  the  noblest  and  most 
unselfish  qualities  of  devotion  in  a  wife  or  a  daughter, 
chronic  illness,  especially  of  a  kind  that  produces  no 
very  striking  visible  symptoms,  and  is  apt  to  occur 
when  there  is  something  *oward  that  the  patient  does 
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not  want  to  do,  is  almost  certain  to  excite  susjjicion, 
if  not  disgust,  in  the  feminine  mind. 

While  the  majority  of  hysterical  and  nervous  wo- 
men are  firmly  believed  in  by  their  immediate  families, 
the  majority  r*  self-made  invalids  and  hyptxhron- 
driacs  among  men  are  at  least  strongly  suspected  to  be 
humbugs  by  the  women  of  their  household.  So  that 
while  one  sex  has  every  encouragement  to  persist  in 
its  little  series  of  spectacular  effects,  the  other  is 
sternly  discouraged. 

Tlie  other  great  reason  is,  that  men  for  the  most  part 
arc  driven  by  the  clock  and  the  time  card  ;  they  must 
either  be  tit  for  duty  or  in  bed  ;  there  is  practically 
no  intermediate  ground  that  is  permissible,  while  the 
woman  has  a  whole  continent  of  hazy,  half-way,  shoal- 
water  anchorages  between  perfect  health  and  com- 
plete disability  in  which  she  may  drift  for  months  and 
even  years  at  a  stretch  without  ever  having  to  de- 
finitely declare  her  precise  latitude  and  longitude. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE   PREVENTION   OF   OLD   AGE 

I^VERY   process  in  nature  is  tolerable  and  even 
ii  enjoyable  when  it  comes  —  except,  perhaps,  birth. 
From  the  vigor  with  which  we  wrinkle  up  our  features 
and  squall  when  the  light  of  day  first  strikes  us  in 
the  eyes,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  for  reasons  best 
known  to  ourselves,  we  thoroughly  disapprove  both  of 
our  new  surroundings  and  of  the  proc-ess  which  brought 
us  hither.   But  this  is  merely  assumption,  and  our  per- 
sonal recollections  upon  the  point  are  of  the  vaguest 
and  would  hardly  be  accepted  as  evidence,  even  by  an 
ex-corporation  lawyer  trying  a  Standard  Oil  case.   Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  no  outcries,  however  lusty,  on 
our  part  could  do  ade(iuate  justice  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  other  plavcr  in  the  great  drama  of  the  New  Life. 
Childbirth  and  the  field  of  battle,  these  are  the  two 
supreme  blood  sacrifices  of  woman  and  of  nmn.   But 
we  have  unanimously  agreed  to  ignore  this  one  really 
disagreeable  natural  incident  in  our  lives  and  to  con- 
centre all  our  anticipations  of  dread  and  terror  ui>on 
the  opposite  en.l  of  our  career  when  we  make  our  exit 
from  the  stage  of  life. 

We  drnid  doath,  which  ninety-n'  e  per  cent  of  us 
meet  with  far  less  outcr>-  than  we  do  birth,  and  we  Imk 
forward  with  great  misgiving  an.l  forebmlings  to  that 
last  act  of  life's  drama  which  precedes  the  final  falling 
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of  the  curtain,  old  age.  Why  the  process  of  getting  old, 
of  relaxing  our  exhausted  hold  upon  life,  should  be 
either  difficult  or  painful  is  hard  to  conceive  upon  a 
priori  grounds,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  abund- 
ant evidence  from  the  mouths  of  those  persons  whose 
testimony  alone  is  of  any  weight,  the  dying  themselves, 
that  in  the  phrase  of  tht  virand  Monarque,  "Dying  is 
very  easy."  Death  is  us  natural  and  painless  as  the 
fading  of  a  flower  or  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  and  as  wel- 
come as  sleep  to  the  wearj\  Is  it  not  possible  that  we 
have  allowed  the  shadow  of  this  imaginary',  this  self- 
created  and  superstition-conjured  dread  of  our  final, 
peaceful  exit  to  overcast,  as  Mnnecessarily  as  illogi- 
cally,  that  stage  of  our  life  which  is  the  most  peaceful, 
the  sunniest,  and  the  richest  in  happy  numbers,  old 
age  ?  We  shall  all  grow  old  one  day  if  we  have  the  luck 
to  live  long  enough,  and  any  attempt  to  avoid  this  in- 
evitable event  is  as  rational  and  as  mjinly  as  the  flight 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  cuirassiers  at  the  battle  of  Leu- 
then.  The  eagle  eye  of  the  great  general  marked  their 
flight,  and  he  dashed  after  them  as  hard  as  he  could 
gallop,  bawling  in  disgusted  tones  at  the  top  of  his 

voice,  "  Come  back  you  scoundrels !  What  the are 

you  rutuiing  away  for?  Do  you  want  to  live  forever?  " 
But  a  healthy,  honorable,  natural  old  age  is  one  of 
the  happiest  things  that  can  happen  to  us,  the  crown 
and  reward  of  a  well-spent  life,  no  more  to  be  dreaded 
or  feared  than  a  natural  death.  The  only  pains  and 
p«  nalties  of  old  age  that  we  dread  are  those  brought 
ni)on  us  by  our  own  individual  misfortunes  or  our  fol- 
lii'K,  l^olh  of  which  are  now  largely  preventable,  which 
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the  most  completely  so.  it  would  be  really  hard  to  say. 
It  is  often  not  our  follies  for  which  we  are  most  severely 
punished  but  certain  of  our  so-called  minor  virtues. 
Overvv'ork  causes  far  more  unhappiness  and  suffenng 
in  old  age  than  overplay  does.  Old  ape  is  what  we 
make  it,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  community. 

Where  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  old  age  itself, 
save  by  the  '  '-r  heroic  remedy  of  dying  earlier, 
which  is  scar.  >rth  while  for  this  purpose  alone, 

it  is  perfectly     ..^ole  to  prevent  most  of  the  limita- 
tions and  crii)pli.igs,  which  alone  make  old  age  to  be 
dreaded.by  the  exercise  of  our  intelligence  and  our  de- 
termination. Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  changes  which 
we  associate  with  age,  which  we  have  in  mind  when  we 
think  of  growing  old,  which  in  our  pompous,  technical 
terminologj'  we  allude  to  as  senile  degenerations,  are 
the  result  of  infectious  diseases  and  of  bad  hygienic 
habits.  For  instance,  remote  at  first  sight  as  the  con- 
nection may  seem,  binding  together  with  one  link  our 
first  and  our  second  childhood,  very   rnuy  of   the 
disabilities  of  old  age  are  the  results  of  those  lightly 
regarded  and  almost  despised   infection.'    Children'.s 
Diseases  and  Common  Colds.    It  seems  1  dicrous  to 
think  of  a  grandfather  who  has  not  fully  recovered 
from  measles,  or  a  g    -it-grandmuther  who  i>    till  suffer- 
ing from  Mie  effects  of  whooping-cough,  but  such  long 
delayed  Nemeses  as  these  are  of  painfully  frequent 
occurrence. 

It  wa.s  discovered  some  years  ago  by  tl»e  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Pliysical  Deterioration,  appointed  by  the 
British  government  to  inciuirc  into  the  vitality  of  the 
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nation,  that  invariably  those  annual  "crops"  of  child- 
ren unmg  whom  had  raged  during  their  second, 
i...rd,  fourth,  or  fifth  years  an  unusually  severe  and 
widespread  epidemic  of  measles,  whooping-cough,  scar- 
latina, and  diphtheria  were  found  years  afterward  to 
be  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  shorter,  five  to  ten  pounds 
lighter,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  less  m 
chest  girth  than  children  of  preceding  or  succeedmg 
years  who  had  escaped  such  an  epidemic.  And  this 
backset  in  the  majority  of  instances  was  never  recov- 
ered from,  but  the  children  remained  permanently 

stunted  for  life. 

A  healthv  first  childhood  is  the  best  possible  insur- 
ance for  u  iiappy  stH-ond  one.   In  fact,  you  may  have  a 
full  group  of  senile  symptoms  and  die  of  old  age  at 
fortv-five  if  you  are  only  sufficiently  unfortunate  in 
your  environment  in  early  childhood  and  in  youth.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  mass  of  humanity,  both  men  and 
women,  do  so  die  old  before  their  time.     If  you  want 
vour  child  to  reach  a  healthy ,  happy,  uncrippled  old 
kge  guard  his  cradle  and  his  nursery  with  jealous  care 
against  the  demons  of   the  Little  Fevers  of  infancy 
and  earlv  childhood.    Even   the   so-called  '  eademng 
of  the  old  man's  senses,  the  failure  of  his  hearing,  the 
dimming  of  his  eyesight ,  are  due,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  one  to  successive  attacks  of  uncured  or  untreated 
colds,  which  spread  from  his  throat  up  to  his  Eusta- 
chian tube,  to  his  drum  and  the  bones  of  his  mi<ldle  ear, 
and  the  other  to  that  de.ay  of  the  vitality  of  the  cen- 
tre of  his  crvstalline  Ims.  under  the  infections,  shm-ks. 
overwork,  and   underfeeding    M  ruins    of    life,  which 
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we  call  cataract.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  in  a 
hygienically  intelligert  and  healthful  community  that 
either  "all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought 
low"  or  that  "those  that  look  out  of  the  windows 

be  darkened." 

Three  quarters  of  the  cripplings  of  the  old  man  or 
woman  which  chain  them  to  their  chairs,  or  make 
their  old  bones  a  torture  to  them  half  the  night  long, 
are  not  due  to  any  normal  or  ne.essaiy  process  con- 
nected with  growing  old  or  advancing  years,  but  to 
some  form  of  rheumatism,  which  is  almost  invariably 
an  infection,  or  the  result  of  some  form  of  infectious 
disease.  If  you  have  the  good  fortune,  or  the  good 
management,   to   avoid   tonsillitis,  mHuenza.   pneu- 
monia, typhoid  fever,  pus  infections,  and  particularly 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis,  you  will  have  avoided  three- 
quarters  of  your  risks  of  stiffened  limbs  and  swollen 
joints  ill  your  declining  years,  to  say  nothing  of  par- 
alysis, heart  disease,  Bright's  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  arteno-sclerosis  in  adult  life  and  middle  age. 
Of  course,  as  yet,  it  is  not  within  human  power  to 
avoid  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  these  maladies  and 
misfortune?,  but  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  nearly 
so  every  day ,  and  the  fewer  you  have  of  them,  the  bet- 
ter your  chaii.  os  for  escaping  these  later  cripplings  and 
degenerations.  Eveiy  infectious  disease  that  you  can 
cross  off  your  vital  slate  means  fi\e  more  chances  in 
the  scale  of  one  hundred  for  a  happy  and  comfortable 
old  age,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  those  calamities 
whose  avoidance  is  already  in  the  power  of  every  one, 
the  so-called  venereal  diseases.    The  old  man  may 
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chuckle  in  rotrospccl  over  the  sowing  of  his  wild  oats. 
t^L^e  L,.  to  change  into  a  groan  when  ^ 

The  M  man's  eonseienee  may  not  wor,y  h,m  mneh 

but  nature  has  other  methods  o.  evening  up  U,e  -r^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  so^alled  '™1",''»"8=» 

!v Morodueed  at  a  pilitully  premature  penod  and 

ZlTjT^re  so  pr^ucedwith  painful  .re„ue,,^. 

bvtther  underfeeding  or  overwork  at  an  early  ag^, 

o  Ce^nflnement  in  foul  » -f -'^;;;  ^^^ge  t 
•        TV,^  mnst  Dotcnt  general  cause  ol  old  age,  m 
TeMs  tla^dTSt^u.  eomtination  of  all  three  of  the. 
degrading  influences,  which  has  been  exalted  by  re 
ligb   as  a  means  of  grace  under  the  f.  le  »'  PO-ty J 
1,„.  to  live  to  a  good  and  comfortable  old  age, 
Z'   :  A    The  po^-lar  delusion  that  it^U  amon. 
4  \r.^'\^  th'it  creat  age  is  most  apt  to  p^ 
Sr^i^t"  -he  fact  that  t^p^^^^^^^^ 
TV.P  flvprace     centenarian    hudaiea  m 
:  eir-sel"  iZIn  the  ;™be.d-s-age 
,lo„r  though  he  looks  every  inch  of  In,  one  hundred 
oHwn  hundred  and  ten  years  in  d«rep,tude  and 
LTdecav,  isusually  foundoninv«tigat,on  to  beun. 

d^  ghtv.'or  else  .o  have  no  evUlence  or  proo.  what- 
trlni.ewasbor„.He,,almndred,p<«roMea^ 
n„.-in  years,  but  in  toil  and  ,..ivalTons  and  miseries. 
"°D  "nom  your  children  be  underfed  or  ove„o*e^. 

whether  in  the  faetoo'  or  the  ^^">°'-^'"- ^"J^^^^ 
any  one  underpay  or  overwork  you  and  you  will  have 
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doubled  both  their  and  your  chances  for  a  good,  clieer- 
ful,  and  enjoyable  old  age.  The  poorer  and  worse  fed 
a  nation  or  a  class,  the  shorter  its  average  life,  the  fewer 
those  who  ever  attain  to  what  might  be  courteously 
termed  a  good  old  age.  The  Hindu  population  of  In- 
dia, for  instance,  has  an  average  longevity  of  twenty- 
three  years  as  compared  with  our  own  life  average  of 
forty-six.  Yet  they  become  so  old  and  decrepit  at 
forty  and  furnish  such  fit  material  for  the  fable-monger 
and  "  centurion  "-maker  that  we  actually  believe  that 
the  attainment  of  a  centurj'  of  life  is  far  commoner 
among  them  than  in  AVestern  lands. 

More  of  us  are  living  to  a  good  old  age  to-day  than 
ever  in  any  age  of  the  world  before,  and  more  prob- 
ably in  America  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world  on  account  of  the  greater  and  more  equally 
diffused  prosperity  and  comfort  of  all  classes  and  in- 
dividuals.   The  prevention  of  old  age,  in   the  sense 
of   its  postponement  and  of  robbing   it  of  most  of 
its  discomforts,  is  advancing  steadily.    Our  popular 
belief  that  the  attainment  of  a  guod  old  age  was  far 
more  common  in  the  good  old  days  was  simply  one  of 
our  familiar  delusions  by  the  rosy  light  which  shines 
upon  the   past.    We   imagine   that  very  old  people 
were  more  common,  say  one  hundred  years  ago,  for 
the  childishly  ridiculous  reason  that  all  the  men   or 
women  who  were  born  in  that  period,  whom  we  person- 
ally have  seen  or  known,  were  naturally  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  very  old.    In  fact,  the  good  old 
ages  of  the  good  old  days  as  compared  with  these  de- 
generate  ones  are  about  as  mythical  as  our  centenarians. 
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How  almost  purfy  myth-l  these  W^^r  are  may 
be  illustrated  by  one  typieal  -'-■-•   ^^^^J'" 
was  a  few  years  ago,  a  pensioner  earned  on  the  pen 
Uot  the  United  States  Government  whose  age 
::Thet  setIo:n  :;  tl.  venerate  and  impressive  one 
;,  one  hundred  and  nine  years.  This  faet  was  thrown 
t  mv  .^th  by  a  devout  believer  in  centenar^s,  and 
I  a^^  dingly  had  the  old  gentleman's  reeord  mvest- 
Lt  S        ound  that  npon  the  books  ot  the  Pens.„n 

Dur^uwere  «m  different  statements  of  the  pen- 
Bureau  were  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

"T'  "L  i^real  of  pension,  no  one  of  which 
applymg  for  '""^'^  J     ^   ^„d  „as  therefore 

Tsn^tr  toCrt  Touom  of  the  re-rd 
lit  heT^  been  mustered  out  of  the  army  at  the  age 
Iftrty  *'*  iust  forty-three  years  Wore,  makmg 
o!  forty  inree,  i  statement,  eighty- 

Hm,  -"*"^;;^^'  ^llndred  and  nine!  But 
:«::::  ttaigdlU  lo  centenarians.  They 
do  not  in  nd  to  deceive,  they  simply  do  not  know 
!:  hi  gotten,  and  their  imagination  plays  them 

'"lUs  easy  to  imagine  that  we  shall  be  unhappy  when 
we  aroM.  Id  that  the  old  man  must  chafe  agamst 
his  physical  limitations,  as  we  would  now  were  they 
tUn^  upon  us  in  the  full  flush  and  re  o,  you* 
and  vigor,  just  as  we  imagine  that  we  sha  I '»"'"'" 
i„g  tldie  when  the  lime  comes.  To  put  ,1  to  the  test 
ofe  perience,  think  over  inyour  mindsthe.en.twenty^ 

"ollh^ty  people  that  you  ''- who  are  w^l  ad^an,^ 
in  years,  and  decide  as  best  you  may  whclhu  thcj 
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happy,  or  unhappy.   If  you  find  more  than  one  fifth 
of  them  in  the  latter  class,  it  will  be  unusual. 

Another  important  point  upon  which  our  impres- 
sions deceive  us  is  that  old  age,  being  the  period  at 
which  life  is  necessarily  approaching  its  close,  is  there- 
fore, inevitably,  an  age  of  discomforts,  of  aches  and 
pains,  of  invalidism  and  of  illness;  but  the  data  are  very 
far  from  supporting  this.  Take  any  table  of  mortahty 
rates  at  the  different  ages  of  life,  compare  the  earliest 
and  latest  figures,  and  the  first  thing  that  will  strike 
you  will  be  the  almost  incredible,  but  paradoxical,  fact, 
that  instead  oi    >ld  age  being  the  cause  of  the  highest 
mortality,  this  menace  belongs  to  infancy.  The  death 
rate  per  thousand  living  during  the  first  year  of  life, 
will  range  anywhere  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  average  being  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty;  while  that  of  the  decade  from 
seventy  to  eighty,  is  barely  half  that;  and  the  period 
from  eighty  to  ninety  just  about  equals  it.    In  other 
words,  we  die  faster,  and  have  more  diseases  when  we 
are  babies  in  the  cradle,  than  we  do  in  our  second 
childhood.    In    fact,   the  mortality  of  the    aged   is 
scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the  child  of  ten,  or  the 
man  of  thirty. 

One  advantage  of  the  second  childliood  is  that 
measles,  whooping  cough,  chicken  pox  and  the  like, 
have  no  more  terrors  for  it.  The  old  man  is  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  die  of  tuberculosis,  or  typhoid,  of  syphilis, 
of  dysentery,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  acute,  infectious 
diseases,  except  pneumonia  and  influenza. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  ills  of  the  flesh  that  his  age 
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has  gained  him  a  considerable  degree  of  immunity 
from.  One  of  tbe  rewards  that  comes  to  the  veteran 
nervous  sysl      .  after  the  shock  and  stram  of  the 
battle  of  life,  .s  a  curious  but  distinct  balance  and 
poise,  which  it  often  did  not  possess  in  earlier  years. 
While  its  actual  vigor  of  attack  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance are  somewhat  lessened,  it  is  less  liaole  to  be  thrown 
into  the  pain  panic,  or  be  disturbed  in  its  balance^ 
While  we  take  it  for  granted,  with  our  usual  cheerful 
and  consoling  logic,  that  anything  which  we  may  have 
in  the  way  of  a  bodily  weakness,  or  tendency  to  xiv- 
firmitv,  must  necessarily  increase  with  age,  it  very 
frequ;ntly  happens  that  exactly  the  reverse  is  true; 
and  the  man  who  suffered  tortures  from  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, or  blinding  agony  from  sick  headaches,  or  the 
throes  of  suffocation  from  hay  fever,  or  asthrna,  m  his 
younger  and  middle  life,  may  gradually  outhve   hese 
tendencies,  and  become  entirely  free  from  their  attacks 
in  his  declining  years. 

Part  of  this  immunity  from  acute  attacks  and  se^  ere 
pain  is  probably  due  to  the  slight  dulling  and  numbing 
of  the  keenness  of  the  nerve  centres,  so  that  they  do  not 
react  so  violently  to  insults  and  irritations.  But  much 
of  it  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  genuine  toughen 
ing  against  attack,  and  the  later  years  of  life,  if  le.s 
passionate  than  the  earlier,  are  distinctly  more  peaceful . 
This  is  reflected  in  their  faces,  for  peacefulness  is  the 
dominant  note  of  the  expression  of  the  aged. 

In  fact,  bv  one  of  those  compensations  which  nature 
almost  invariably  provides,  the  decline  of  our  powers  m 
advancing  years  is  accompanied,  and  usually  well  pre- 
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ceded  by,  a  decline  of,  or  alteration  in,  the  direction 
of  our  inclinations.  The  man  of  seventy-five,  fc  in- 
stance, eats  less  than  does  the  man  of  forty;  and  be- 
comes usually  somewhat  restricted  in  the  number  of 
foods  that  he  likes,  and  inclined  to  avoid  the  more 
pungent  flavors.  But  this  is  simply  because  his  appe- 
tite has  gently,  but  imperceptibly,  declined  as  his  fuel 
needs  become  less;  and  within  the  limits  of  his  appetite 
and  his  simpler  tastes,  he  enjoys  his  food  almost  as 
keenly,  and  digests  it,  on  the  average,  with  rather  less 
discomfort  than  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  his  powers  of 
sleep.  He  sleeps  fewer  hours  at  a  time,  and  probably 
less  during  the  twenty-four  hours  than  in  his  younger 
davs  —  much  less,  certainly,  than  the  eighte.-n  hours 
out  of  twenty-four  of  babyhood.  But  this  is  because  he 
is  no  longer  growing,  and  does  n't  need  to  spend  so  great 
an  amount  of  time  in  this  state  of  blissful  sprouting  un- 
consciousness. The  sleep  that  he  doer,  take  is  not  so  deep, 
but  it  rests  him ;  and  it  is  distinctly  rare  that  the  old  man. 
or  old  woman,  suffers  much  discomfort  from  insomnia. 
In  fact,  a  large  part  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  term 
the  "decline  of  our  powers  in  old  age,"  is  really,  broadly 
considered,  a  simple  .adjustment  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  the  conditions  of  a  new  situation.     The  average 
healthy  old  man  no  more  repines,  or  considers  himself 
ill-used,  because  he  cannot  work  ten  hours  a  day,  or 
throw  two  hundred  pounds  over  his  shoulder,  tlian 
does  the  rotund,  prosperous  business  man,  thai  he  can 
no  longer  "skin  the  cat,"  or  turn  somersaults,  ad  libi- 
tum, directly  after  diiiuer. 
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He  has  borne  his  share  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  has  won  his  honorable  discharge  and  his  pension, 
and  can  enjoy  his  well-earned  leisure,  fighting  his  bat- 
tles o'er  again,  musing  over  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
watching  others  toil  and  sweat  as  he  used  to.  He  is  in 
the  position  of  the  retired  Major  in  Scott's  story,  who. 
in  his  snug  little  villa,  had  his  servant  wake  him  every 
morning  at  7.30  with  the  call,  "Time  to  dress  for  pa- 
rade, sir!"  just  for  the  pleasure  of  saying,  "D— n  the 
parade!"  and  turning  over  and  going  to  sleep  again. 

As  the  shrewd  old  classic  proverb  has  it,  "  Tempora 
mutantur  et  nos  mviamur  in  iUis  "  (Times  change  and 
we  change  with  them).  Nothing  but  the  over-weenmg 
conceit  of  youth,  or  the  hot  pride  of  middle  life,  could 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  man  of  later  years  enjoys 
himself,  within  the  limits  of  his  new  conditions,  almost 
as  much  as  we  do  in  the  heyday  of  our  powers;  only  his 
enjoyment  is  of  a  different  kind. 

That  he  is  adjusted  to  his  new  conditions,  and  has 
not  simply,  so  to  speak,  crawled  into  a  shell  of  insensi- 
bility,  or  indifference,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  which  the 
progress  of  modern  surgery  has  strikingly  brought  out, 
that  his  tissues  have  still  an  astonishing  amount  of 
power  of  repair.  Barring  certain  violent  shocks,  and 
operations  involving  long  and  protracted  convales- 
cence, old  men  and  old  women  stand  necessary  surgical 
operations  surprisingly  well;  and  their  tissues,  under 
proper  aseptic  precautions,  heal  almost  as  surely  and 
kindly,  although  somewhat  more  slowly  than  those  of 
the  young  and  middle-aged. 

Such  diseases  as  attack  old  men  and  women  run,  as  a 
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rule,  a  milder  -'>urse,  produce  less  disturbance,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  pneumonia,  show  almost  as  high 
a  recovery  rate  as  they  do  in  adults,  or  in  the  young. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  this  bouleversement  in 
attitude  is  afforded  by  the  gentle  and  unconscious  ten- 
dency of  most  old  men  and  women  —  indeed  for  the 
matter  of  that,  most  middle-aged  ones  as  well  —  to 
give  themselves  airs  of  moral  superiority,  and  pose  as 
examples  of  deportment  to  the  younj^.  Having  lost  the 
sawmill,  famine-like  edge  of  their     ,  ]        '^,  for  both 
food  and  drink,  and  becoming  move  moderate  and 
abstemious  in  their  tastes,  they  are  inclined  to  give 
themselves  great  credit  for  this  reform  of  their  habits, 
and  to  assure  all  the  rising  generation  that,  if  they  had 
only  known  enough  to  restrain  their  appetites  when 
they  were  young,  they  w  oald  have  avoided  a  great  deal 
of  trouble;  and  to  hear  them  talk,  they  might  have 
already  reached  the   age  of  eighty,  or  eighty-five, 
instead  of  seventy. 

Now  that  they  have  reformed  from  necessity,  they 
are  sure  they  are  going  to  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and  urge 
all  their  young  friends  and  relatives  to  follow  their 
example.  In  like  fashion,  having  lost  their  ability  to 
stay  awake  late  at  night,  and  usually  waking  up  early 
in  the  morning,  without  being  able  to  go  to  sleep  again, 
they  become  proud  of  their  habits  of  early  rising  and 
retiring  in  good  season. 

If  they  have  been  of  convivial,  or  uproarious 
habits  in  their  youth,  they,  as  a  rule,  lose  the  taste 
for  these  more  exciting  and  violent  pleasures,  as  well 
as  the  strength  to  indulge  m  them;  and  are  apt  nuite 
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,„  plume  themselves  on  their  wisdom  and  seU-controI 

in  .bandoning  such  unprofitable  habits. 

Th"  ulte  unnecessary  goodness  o.  some  o(  our  stan- 
daldso't  morality  unquestionably  --  from  the  f^ 
that  these  standards  are  largely  estabhshed  by  the 
Iweriy  and  Influential,  or  the  old  and  venerable    Th« 
Tone  of  the  reasons  why  we  believe  sueh  a  lot  of 
moX,  and  practice  so  Uttle  of  it.  Certainly,  m  the 
rvL^  world,  not  a  few  of  our  most  famous  and 
mrlver^'y  accepted  rules  of  heal*  ^ve  ^o 
written  in,  and  tor.  the  declining  years  of  hte,  and  ex- 
TenLto  or  even  forcibly  imposed  upon,  the  ascend- 
tag  ;ears    Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  imp^vemenU 
that  we  would  make  in  our  conduct  n  we  could  become 
y'lland  start  life  over  again,  would  be  ndiculou, 

™!1.  j»i;,.;r>ii<i  tnnsv-turw  wisdom  in  Lewis 

There  was  a  delicious  lopsy  I"' *. 

Carroirs"AliceinWonderland"satireoncallowyouth 
eager  to  profit  by  the  wisdom  and  example  of  ripe  old 

age.  .. 

"You  are  old.  Father  William."  the  young  man  «ud. 
••  And  your  hair  has  become  very  white. 
And  yet  you  «o  constantly  stand  on  your  head. 
Do  you  think  at  your  age  it  is  right  t 

'•  In  my  youth."  Father  William  replietl  to  his  son. 
"  I  feared  it  might  injure  the  bram 
But  now  that  I  "m  perfectly  .sure  I  Ve  got  none 
Why  I  do  it  again  and  again. 

»«  \  ^t  .^\A  aao  U  verv'  valuable  —  for  the 

The  counsel  of  old  age  is  vti.y 

aged;  but  should  always  be  taken  with  a  large-sized 
grain  of  salt  by  youth.  Few  things  could  be  more  ah- 
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surd  than  the  despairing  pessimism  of  the  French 
philosopher, "  Si  lajeunesse  savoit,  si  la  veillage  pouvmt 
(If  youth  only  knew,  if  old  age  only  could).   If  youth 
knew,  it  probably  would  n't;  nor  would  old  age  if  it 
could.  They  would  both  be  better  guided  by  their  in- 
stincts.   Even  if  youth  did,  it  would  probably  make 
quite  as  many  mistakes  as  improvements,  and  would 
lose  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  life,  and  charms 
of  its  age -the  fun  of  finding  out.  Even  i    old  age 
could,  the  desires  and  impulses  of  youth  would  be  not 
merely  as  unbecoming  and  absurd,  but  as  little  attract- 
ive  and  even  repugnant  to  them  personally,  as  the 
habit  of  eating  green  apples,  or  standing  on  one  s  head. 
Old  age  and  youth  are  different.  Their  conditions 
are  different,  their  standards  different;  and  to  assert 
that  one  is  happier,  or  less  happy,  than  the  other  is 
irrational -indeed,  little  short  of  absurd. 

Another  thing  which  has  helped  to  mislead  us  m  re- 
gard to  the  disabilities  and  discomforts  of  old  age,  is 
that  we  seldom  realize  to  what  a  large  extent  these 
are,  not  merely  removable,  but  have  already  been  re- 
moved by  the  progress  of  modern  science.  Lp  to  half 
a  centurN'  ago,  it  was  an  accepted  commonplace  -  an 
axiom  almost  -  that  the  vision  of  the  old  became  dim. 
their  hearing  poor;  that  they  were  chained  to  their 
chair  and  their  fireside  by  rheumatism;  that  from  the 
loss  of  their  teeth  they  were  compelled  to  live  upon 
gruels  aiul  paps,  and  that,  what  with  their  dim  vision 
and  tlu-ir  ,KK,r  hearing,  and  their  feeble  and  tottering 
gait,  unless  they  could  hobble  over  to  the  hearthstone 
of  some  crony  of  their  own  age.  they  had  no  means 
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of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  life  about  them,  and  lost 
all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
changed  all  that,  or  most  of  that,  already. 

The  only  important,  or  frequent,  decline  of  \'ision 
which  comes  wi»h  advancing  years  is  that  due  to  the 
loss  of  power  m  the  little  muscle  of  accommodation, 
combined  with  the  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  lens,  pre- 
venting the  eye  from  adjusting  itself  for  near  vision. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  familiar  long-sight  of  middle  and 
later  years.   But  this  mechanical  disability  can  be  en- 
tirely overcome  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  mechan- 
ical means,  namely,  the  placing  of  lenses,  or  specta- 
cles, in  front  of  the  eye  to  do  for  it  what  its  increasing 
rigidity  renders  it  unable  longer  to  do  for  itself.  With 
properly  adjusted  spectacles,  the  vision  not  merely  of 
the  elderly  and  old,  but  even  of  the  extremely  aged, 
may  be  made,  for  all  practical  working  purposes,  as 
good  as  in  youlh. 

So  that,  with  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
Black  Magic  of  the  printer's  art,  and  the  flood  of  well- 
written  and  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated  books 
and  newspapers  and  magazines,  upon  every  conceiv- 
able subject,  and  appealing  to  every  possible  range  of 
interest,  the  old  man  in  his  well-warmed  room,  or 
sunny  porch,  can  have  pass  in  review  before  him,  all 
the  interests,  activities,  and  thoughts  of  the  world, 
the  histories  of  the  past,  the  excitements  of  the  present, 
and  the  adventures  and  prophecies  of  the  future. 

There  is  no  longer  the  slightest  reason  to  dread  that 
any  of  us  will  fail  of  resources,  or  be  in  danger  of  losing 
an  interest  in  life  when  we  grow  old.  The  only  other 
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degeneration  which  often  occurs  m  the  eyMhe  loss  of 
transparency  by  the  crystalline  '-'..P-^^'"*  ""^ 
well-known  cataract,  does  not  occnr  m  more  than  a 
small  percentage,  even  of  those  who  pass  the,r  seven- 
tieth y«.r;  and  when  it  does  occur,  is  susceptible  of 
complete  reUef  by  a  sate  and  painless  surgical  opera- 

""he  same  thing  U  true  in  an  almost  equally  striking 
manner  in  the  limitations  of  di-t  and  impairment  of 
:L tiction,  due  to  the  loss  of  teeth,  Df"'^' --~ 
has  now  reached  a  pitch  where  it  can  make  the  proud 
eWmthat  if  it  be  given  char,^  of  the  teeth  m  ehiM- 
hood  so  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  preventive  and  pro- 
t^wlre  over  them,  it  can  practically  prevent  decay 
laie  teeth  altogether,  or  ^stpone  it  to  a  much  later 
liod  in  lite,  than  now  customary.   It  decay  ha,  al- 
^Idy  ocurred,  so  perfect  have  become  the  resources 
Tf  the  den.^  art  in  the  direction  of  fiUmg  and  c^wning 
and  bridging,  that  efficiency  can  be  preserved  to  an 

almost  unlimited  degree  and  i-'"t'''''^o^2l 
come,  to  worst,  a  clean  sweep  can  be  made  of  such 
ITul  Lnants  as  remain,  and  fair.  moderaU  com- 
fo .  and  good  masticating  power  given  with  the  plate. 

"unfortunately,  we  still  lack  a  cataract  operation  for 
the  ear  or  a  device  which  will  cause  sound  waves  to 
reach  the  nerve  keyboard  of  the  inner  car.  -  'I-'-^^' 
will  cause  the  light  waves  to  focu.,  up»n  the  «.  - 
But  we  have  discovered  the  encouraging  te  ,  Ihat 
fn,  eld  of  the  impairment  of  hearing  of  middle  life  and 
Lid  ageing  due  to  a  mere  inevitable  dulling  of  the 
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senses,  to  some  degenerative  process  in  the  nerve  of 
hearing  due  to  old  age,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
deafness  which  we  find  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease  of  the  middle  ear,  and  the  changes  which  result 
from  this.    Successions  of  neglected  bad  colds,  un- 
treated ciironic  catarrh,  spreading  up  the  tmy  Eu- 
stachian tube  from  the  back  of  the  throat  to  the  cavity 
of  the  ear,  thicken  the  drum  and  bind  together  the 
tinv  chain  of  bones  behind  it,  and  thus  cause  some- 
thing hke  i^inety  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  deafness.  It  is 
not  old  age  that  causes  "all  the  daughters  of  music  to 
be  brought  low,"  but  catarrh. 

It  is  not  toe  much  to  say  that  when  teeth  are  kept  m 
perfect  condition,  and  e^rs  and  noses  kept  free  from 
catarrh  by  pure  air  and  the  avoidance  of  infectious 
germs,  and  their  diseases  promptly  treated  and  cured 
before  they  can  creep  up  the  Eustachian  tube  and 
attack  the  ear.  that,  with  the  boon  of  spectacles  three 
fourths  of  the  so-called  dimming  of  the  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  taste  in  old  age.  wiU  have  been  done 

awavwith.  „       , 

Even  though  "the  almond-tree  shall  flourish    and 
the  "strong  men  bow  themselves"  and  "they    hall 
wake  up  at  the  voice  of  the  bird,"  the  sun  need  not 
become   darkened,  nor  the   "grasshopper  became  a 
burden,"  nor  dcrire  fail,  nor  life  ever  apiK-ar  a  vanity 
of  vanities.   The  preacher  who  chanted  that  swan- 
song  was -like  many  another  mournful  moralist --a 
reformed  ruke.  who  only,  in  Kenan's  cynic  phrase  be- 
came virtuous  when  ho  found  himself  impotent.   Only 
a  sadlv  misspent  youth  brings  this  kind  of  an  old  age. 
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The  outlook  to  regard  to  tie  vanom  ■^"PPl-S  *  " 
abih.v,.  of  old  age-,s  almost  equally  eheenng^  V^  ule 
there  U,  unquestionably,  loss  of  power  due  to  actual 
shrinkage  of  the  muscle  cells  '"^-'^^  ■"  ^.^  •^; 
.„d  some  loss  of  balancing  power,  l'om.m,\.r  changes 
to  the  brain,  and  particularly  the  cerebe«um  tt,s  .s  a 
change  only  m  degree,  rather  than  m  kmd;  and  the 
n,a„  who  through  adult  and  middle  life  W»  >"7' 
Tthe  habit  of  vigorous,  enioyable,  and  abundant 
Ireise  to  the  open  air,  will  find  that  he  can  c^nUnue 
this  to  milder  forms,  and  withto  somewhat  more  re 
strietrf  limits  until  he  is  seventy-five    e.ghty,  or 
e  Ihty-five  years  old.  Not  a  few  of  the  -pplmg  ■"•.  " 
clldisaJlities  of  old  age  are  due  to  bad  hab.t, 
and  over-eonfinement.  and  too  much  s,ttmg  sfU  m 

-'"ame  time.  W3  have  found  out  that  the  va^ 
maioritv  of  the  changes  to  muscles,  ,omts,  and  bones 
111  take  pl«=e  to  old  a,-  are  not  only^  ua^^  »_^ 
symmetrical,  but  absolutely  pamless;  »nd J^""^*^ 
itual  laming  of  a  joint,  or  pain  to  a  hmb,  occur  .  the^ 
Tr^,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  result  of  rheumat.sn,,  or 
Tme  other  form  of  some  «:ute,  infectious  d.sea«-.  In 
Xr  words,  most  of  the  positive,  and  al  the  pamful 
mulular  and  locomotor,  aisabiUties  of  o  d  age  a.  due 
to  diseased  conditions.  Many  of  these  diseased  eond,- 
ions  a,e  already  prevenUble;  still  more  are  arable 
and  all  are  becoming  more  so  every  day.  So  that  the 
„„tl«,k  lor  physical  comfort  in  the  later  years  of  1  te 
is  already  excellent  and  steadily  b..com,nB  l-e>  -r.    In 
deed,  lh.t  most  characteristic     -d  fundamental  of  all 
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senile  degenerative  changes,  the  slow  dry  decay  and 
hardening  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries,  known 
as  arteriosclerosis,  has  recently  been  found  to  be  chiefly 
hastened,  if  not  actually  largely  caused,  by  two  influ- 
ences, muscular  overwork  and  infectious  disease,  both 
of  which  are  in  measure  avoidable,  either  by  the  mdi- 
vidual  himself,  or  with  the  aid  of  the  community  and 
its  laws.  The  pitiful  feebleness  and  decrepitude  of  the 
aged  laborer  are  due  not  to  his  age.  but  to  the  cruel 
overwork  that  has  wasted  his  muscles  and  stiffened  his 
arteries,  the  diseases  of  overcrowding  and  foul  air  that 
have  burned  up  his  vitality  before  his  prime,  the  scanty 
diet  and  bad  food  which  have  undermined  his  strength 
and  robbed  him  of  resisting  power.  We  cannot  prevent 
the  approach  of  old  age,  nor  even  at  any  time  arrest  its 
course,  but  we  can  delay  its  progress  and  rob  it  of  three 
fourths  of  its  terrors.  Don't  work  too  hard,  where  you 
have  choice  in  the  matter;  live,  sleep,  and  spend  plenty 
of  time  in  play  in  the  open  air;  avoid  in  every  feasible 
way  exposure  to  infectious  disease;  keep  a  good  appe- 
tite and  gratify  it  three  times  a  day;  keep  up  your 
interests  and  hobbies,  especially  outdoor  ones,  and 
you'U  never  realize  that  you're  old  untU  after  you're 
dead  —  and  then  of  course  you  won't. 

In  a  score  of  less  direct  ways  modem  progress  has 
done  much  to  increase  the  enjoyableness  of  the  later 
decades  of  life.  A  hundred  years  ago,  for  instance,  the 
easiest  and  swiftest  way  of  travel  was  by  stage  coach, 
and  fifty  miles  a  day  for  five  days  in  succession  was 
ulMJut  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  for  the  strongest 
and  most  robust  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  Now.  any  one 
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who  is  able  to  walk  the  length  of  his  garden  unaided 
can  travel  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe  with  comfort 
and  delight.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  step  from  a  station- 
ary living-room,  dining-room,  or   bed-room,  into  a 
moving  one;  and  he  can  literally  be  carried  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other  sitting  in  his  easy 
chair,  without  d..  -omfort  and  without  fatigue.  \Miile 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
it,  the  automobile  has  restored  the  agility  of  their  lost 
youth,  multiplied  ten-fold,  like  some  fabled  Seven 
League  Boots.    No  gruel  in  the  chimney  comer  for 
them,  while  a  seat  on  the  Magic  Carpet  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century motor-car  is  to  be  had. 

The  decade  or  two  after  retirement  from  the  more 
active  cares  of  life,  instead  of  being  the  decade  of  con- 
finement  to  house  and  garden,  with  meditation  and 
prayer  as  its  chief  resource,  has  become  a  decade  of 
travel,  of  seeing  the  world,  of  getting  a  broader  outlook 

upon  life. 

Even  such  a  prosaic  change  as  the  vast  improve- 
ments  in  our  method  of  heating  our  houses,  has  liber- 
ated old  age  from  many  of  its  shackles.   Poets  have 
been  fond  of  describing  old  men  and  old  women  as 
"chained  to  the   hearth,"    "living  in  «'-/^""^"7 
corner,"  "stretching  out  their  thin  and  gnarled  hands 
to  the  leaping  flames."   But  this  was  simply  because 
the  chimney  corner,  or  place  immediately  near  the  fire, 
was  the  only  place  in  the  whole  house  that  was  decent  y 
warm.  Even  it  was  warm  only  on  one  side.  The    old 
bones  that  were  hard  to  please"  r    night,  and  made 
sleep  a  difficulty,  owed  most  of  .  .eir  grumblings  to 
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the  fact  that  the  unwarned,  or  poorly  wanned  bed- 
room, combined  with  the  lessened  internal  heat  pro- 
duction, caused  them  to  be  loaded  down  with  not 
merely  oppressive,  but  almost  cripphng.  weights  of 
blankets  and  counterpanes. 

With  the  good  air  indoors,  that  can  only  be  got 
where  good  modern  methods  of  heating  are  employed 
the  old  man  loses  half  his  tendencies  to  the  colds  and 
rheumatic  attacks  that  cripple  him,  and  the  pneu- 
monias that  may  ultimately  carry  him  off.  He  can  sit 
anywhere  that  he  pleases  in  the  room,  o^  ^ '^     " 
all  over  the  house  without  danger  of  chilling  his  old 
bones;  and  his  tendency  to  become  bent  and  cramped 
and  stiffened  will  be  diminished  more  than  one-half. 
In  another  way,  also,  old  age  is,  in  these  days,  re- 
lieved from  much  of  its  bondage  to  cold,  and  the  win- 
ter's storm,  by  the  possibility  of  making  a  change  of 
climate,  and  following  the  sun  down  ^ward  the  equa- 
tor  in  winter  time,  at  moderate  expense  and  without 
fatigue,  or  discomfort.  The  possibility  of  wintering  m 
California,  or  Florida,  under  even  the  most  modest  cir- 
cumstances, gives  a  new  lease  of  life  to  those  m  declin- 
ing vears.   One  of  these  days  when  we  become  suffi- 
ciently  civilized,  the  i>ossibility  of  a  change  of  climate 
in  winter  for  those  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  sun,  will  be  looked  upon  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  a 
necessary  comfort  to  which  they  are  legitimately  en- 
titled,  and  v/hich  will  be  placed  withm  their  reach  by 
the  community,  or  the  state. 

In  short,  instead  of  a  disease,  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em  science  is  more  and  more  to  regard  old  age  as.  not 
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merely  a  necessary,  but  a  normal,  painless,  and  even 
enjoyabV,  condition.  Like  all  normal  processes,  it  is 
not  merely  painless,  but  even  desirable,  when  the  time 
comes,  like  death  itself.  This  is  strong.y  supported  by 
such  studies  as  have  been  made  of  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  the  changes  that  take  place  m  old  age. 

The  first  thing  that  stands  out  with  surpnsmg  dis- 
tinctness is  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  these 
changes.  That  instead  of  tteir  being  limited  to  or 
even  beginning  definitely  at,  a  certain  moderately 
advanced  age  of  life -forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years- 
they  are  a  continuation  of  changes  which  have  been 
going  on  steadily  from  childhood,  yes,  from  birth. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  to  cure  the  disease  of 

old  age,  we  must  begin  before  birth.  Indeed,  as  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  wittily  remarked  on  the  Prevention 
of  disease,  "with  the  grandparents."    The  so-called 
senile  changes  are  changes  which  have  been  gomg  on 
ever  since  we  began  our  individual  existence  as  a  fer- 
tilized  ovum.  The  time  when  we  begin  to  feel  old,  the 
particular  period  at  which  we  begin  to  "  show  our  age, 
is  merely  that  period  at  which  these  internal  changes 
have  reached  and  shown  themselves  upon  the  surface, 
in  which,  so  to  speak,  these  microscopic  alterations 
have  finally  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  absurd  to  say  that  a  man  be- 
comes  old,  or  senile,  or  incapable  of  further  develop- 
ment.  or  of  the  conception  of  new  ideas  at.  or  after,  any 
special  or  particular  age.  There  is  no  one  period  o  life 
in  which  we  grow  and  another  in  which  we  decline 
Both  processes  are  going  on  side  by  side  in  everj-  part 
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of  our  body  from  the  day  we  are  born.  Just  as  the  life 
of  the  body  means  the  death  of  certain  of  its  cells,  so 
the  growth  of  every  power  and  faculty  means  the 
sacrifice  and  the  decay  ^i  others.  Every  primitive  cell 
of  the  embryo  lays  down  part  of  its  life  to  become  a 
muscle-cell,  a  neurone,  a  blood-corpuscle  or  a  bone  cell. 
The  youngest  and  pulpiest  fibre  in  a  baby':=  muscle, 
the  most  primitive  nerve-knot  that  lays  t'     founda- 
tions of  the  bra'n,  is  in  and  by  that  proce.'    oeginnmg 
to  be  old.  Diviidonof  labor  among  the  ctUs  to  form 
a  body,  differeniiatian,  as  the  biologists  term  it,  is  ihe 
livery  of  death.   Only  one-celled  animals  which  have 
no  differentiation,  are  immortal  and  never  grow  old. 
Physical  immortality,  deathless  youth,  is  possible,  but 
you  must  be  an  infusorian  or  a  >  east-plant  to   attam 
it,  ant    :ne  would  n't  even  be  a  clam  or  a  jelly-fish  for 

the  price. 

The  process  has  no  limits  any  more  than  it  has 
beginnings.    Life  is  just  that,  one  third  dying  that 
two  thirds  may  live,  whether  it  be  the  single  cell,  or  the 
hugest  and  most  elaborate  body.  While  in  such  gross 
matters  as  mere  avoirdupois  and  stature,  and  the 
actual  horse-power  of  our  muscles,  we  reach  a  limit,  a 
period  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  maturity,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  yet  in  other  and  more  impor- 
tant respects  we  continue  to  grow  and  develop  steadily, 
to  a  very  much  later  period -fifty-five,  sixty,  and  even 
seventy  years.  New  and  valuable  achievements,  mas- 
terpieces in  even'  realm  of  human  activity  and  inter- 
est, have  been  produced  hundreds  of  times  in  every 
decade,  up  to  and  including  the  ninth. 
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Indeed  careful  studies  and  measurements  have 
shown  tl  ut  our  time  of  actual  maturity  and  arrest  of 
growth  in  physical  characters,  such  as  height,  weight, 
and  chest  girth,  is  much  later  than  formerly  supposed; 
and  instead  of  reaching,  as  was  at  one  time  confidently 
stated,  our  full  height  at  eighteen,  our  full  strength  at 
twenty-three,  and  our  full  chest  girth  at  twenty-five, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  continue  to  increase,  slowly,  it 
is  true,  but  definitely,  in  all  these  respects  until  thirty- 
five,  thirty-eight,  and  even  forty  years  of  age. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  there  is  no  hard  and  fast 
"dead  line"  which  can  possibly  be  drawn,  beyond 
which  no  further  growth,  or  fresh  creative  effort,  or 
new  enterprise,  or  improvement,  is  possible.  In  fact, 
by  living  a  healthful,  active,  happy  life,  and  keeping 
up  all  our  interests,  we  can  grow  and  develop  and 
adjust  ourselves,  and  feel  that  we  are  growing,  until 
we  are  one  day  suddenly  dead,  without  ever  realizing  in 
any  distr<::vsing  or  painful  way  that  we  are  growing 

old  at  all 

Indeed, old  age  ''as  already  gone  quite  out  of  fashion. 
The  civilized,  educated  man  or  woman  of  seventy  is 
younger  than  the  savage  of  forty  or  the  peasant  of 
fifty,  ^^hat  with  steady  spread  of  regular  vacations 
and  countrj^  or  surburban  homes,  and  walking  clubs 
and  golf  and  gardens  and  aiitomobiling  and  travel 
of  all  sorts,  those  who  would  once  have  been  con- 
sidered old,  are  now  only  seventy  or  seventy-five  years 

young. 

Not  only  is  there  no  definite  period  in  adult  or  later 
life  when  these  so-called  senile  changes  begin,  hi  there 
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is  no  period  at  which  tS.oy  become  accelerated  or  start 
to  progress  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  before.  In  fact, 
the  extraordinary  paradox  exists  that  what  we  term 
old  age,  is  the  time  of  Hfe  in  which  we  are  growing  old 
least  rapidly.  The  only  thing  that  makes  it  appear 
otherwise  is  that  we  have  been  steadily  growing  old  all 
our  lives  long,  and  the  thousand  imperceptible  accum- 
ulations have  mounted  to  a  height  that  we  can  recog- 
nize. 

It  was  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur>'  that 
we  actually  sat  down  to  u  lietly  and  rationally  discover 
in  just  what  this  loss  of  youth  consisted,  and  at  what 
period  any  steps  for  its  relief  nmst  be  taken.    F-w 
things  are  more  amusing       I  had  almost  said  infantile 
—  in  the  historv  of  tne  human  mind  than  the  eag'  mess 
with  which  we  have  seized  upon  one  straw  ditaovery 
after  another  of  the  cause  of  old  age;  or  even  of  +he 
special  change  which  constitutd  old  age,  and 
prevention  of  which  would  ab«=lish,  or  arrest,  it     Ai 
first  it  was  supposed  to  be  cer   an  arrc-sting  and  f-al- 
cifying  changes  in  the  bones:  ;  -  '  a  variety  o?  V^m-- 
building  f      Is  were  recomni<  n  <  ■    whi(  u  wou  i  \ 
long  youth  indefinitely.   Then  =t  ^va.s  certain  c uan- 
in  the  muscles,  or  the  wasting  iway  of  rvXam  v 
the  brain,  or  that  <  urious  de<  a    anu  s* 
muscles  in  the  walls  of  the  In  art  a 
known  as  arfmo.v^/rro.m,  whi«     gav^        ■ 
iar  proverb.  "A  man  is  as  oi     as  in 
which  was  the  underlying  pro<t  ss  <>f  ol- 

Then  uimost  every  organ   -i  tae  ■ 
in  turn,  and  separate  ly  accused  of  I-  a^ 
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that,  t  V  its  prematui  dccu.  »oi.so!  i  the  rest  of  i  ^ 
systen  and  v-.  -duced  old  age.  Par  ilarly  was  this 
the  ca-'  with  those  organs  of  whose  i  '  and  function 
we  W.T*-  still  ignorant,  and  which,  therefore,  left  limit 
les>  room  I  >r  speculation  without  risk  of  succe>  ful 
contradiction,  such  as  the  thyroid  gland,  the  supra- 
Rual  bo.l^  .  the  thymus  gland,  and  ev  n  the  tonnl. 
or  app<  ndix. 

As  our  knowledge  of  1   e  body,  and    lean-  of  its  i-  .,re 
elab.    at.    study,  increa>.'d,  our  guesses  I     ann-  mor 
profound  and  CO  :iplicate.    but  scarcely  m«  tion; 

MetchnikofI  di>.      er>  '      t  at  a  certaii^  v.  "  ' 

proces    of  decay,  a  ionu  of  lai   e  wh"  uod     Oi 

puscle-s    v'lich  h.    terms  macrophi    's,  ^        'l^' 

oru'ans  that  are  iintiergoing  senile  «   -ca       iiid  proceed 
t.    attH«  k  and  a.  vour  their  suhst;  t\>.     istance, 

ck  !h«-  ()igment,  or       lor     -    niatter,  in  the 
Mmi  the    hair,   and  tl 

blai      mg.  or  paving,  of  ol.     u 
nounces  that  tsest   deadly   ai 
phivi^es  are  tht       al  causes  of 
a->ilities. 

Goinc  a  step    urther    he  di>  hat  what  ap- 

pears to  endow  these  n  rophage^  .  ith  their  mur- 
derous tastes  and  powers,  is  putrefaction  in  the  in- 
testines due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria.  The  region 
which  contains  most  billio  ^  upon  billions  of  bacteria 
is  the  lov  r  section  of  the  !>o-  ',  known  as  the  large 
intestin.  lercfore  this  lar^^c  in ,  estinc,  with  the  putre- 
factions iiich  take  place  in  it,  is  the  cause  of  old  age. 
At  first  he  was  content  to  endeavor  to  diminish  these 
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putrefactions,  by  the  administration  of  sour  milk,  on 
the  theory  that  the  lactic  acid  produced  in  sour  milk 
had  the  power  of  checking  the  growth  of  putrefactive 
bacteria.  So  far  his  pojition  had  been  pure  and  harm- 
less theory,  and  he  needed  some  point  at  which  his 
rainbow  could  rest  upon  the  earth;  and  was  fortunate 

enough  to  find  it. 

Happening  to  spend  a  couple  of  summer  vacations 
in  the  Caucasus  Mountains.he  discovered  two  startling 
facts,  that  in  the  tiny  hamlets  which  dotted  the  glens 
and  the  passes,  there  were  large  numbers  of  very  old- 
looking  people,  many  of  whom  claimed  to  be  centena- 
rians; and  theinhabitaKtsof  these  sume  villages  used 
large  quantities  of  sour  goat's  milk.  Nothing,  of 
course,  could  be  clearer  than  that  the  sour  goat's  milk 
caused  the  centenarian;  and  a  new  cure  for  old  age  was 
discovered,  and  proudly  proclaimed,  namely,  sour  mUk 
and  clabber  cheese. 

Of  course,  it  was  quicUy  pointed  out  that  sour  milk 
and  cottage  cheese  were  articles  in  common  household 
use  all  over  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world;  and 
that  many  peoples  who  were  most  addicted  to  them 
reached  the  mature  average  longevity  of  a  little  over 
twenty  years;  that  the  alleged  centenarians  of   the 
Caucasus  had,  like  most  other  centenarians,  no  proof 
of  their  real  age;  that  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
swarms  of  bacteria  in  the  large  intestine  were  in  any 
way  injurious  to  the  system,  or  had  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  macrophage,  or  that  the  most  mur- 
derous macrophage  could  make  the  slightest  impres- 
Bion  upon  young  and  vigorous  tissues  and  orfans. 
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Furthermore,  laboratory  tests  showed  that  the 
bactericidal  power  of  lactic  acid  was  of  the  mildest 
and  feeblest,  and  that  sweet  milk  would  produce  al- 
most the  same  amount  of  lessening  of  the  number  of 
bacteria  ^  the  large  intestine  as  the  best  imported 
Bulgarian  bacilli.  We  have  all  been,  more  or  less,  on 
the  sweet-milk  treatnu  nt  from  a  very  early  age. 

But  something  must  be  done  to  save  the  theory,  and 
therefore,  casting  p  ide  the  splintered  remams  of  his 
lax^tic  acid  spear,  he  boldly  attacked  the  entire  large 
intestine  with  a  club,  figuratively  speaking,  demandmg 
its  utter  and  complete  annihilation  and  removal  from 
the  body.   A  few  eager-eyed  seekers  after  health  and 
immortality,  and  followers  of  the  new  fads,  submitted 
themselves,  or  their  patients,  to  this  wholesale  ampu- 
tation; but  the  results  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 
Although  the  new  Immortals  would,  unquestionably, 
have  lived  to  be  very  old  -  if  they  had  survived  the 
operation  -  a  good  many  of  them  were  inconsiderate 
enough  not  to  do  this;  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
survivors  were  left  in  such  condition  that  they  wished 
they  had  not.    But  still,  there  will  doubtless  be  an 
eager  jump  for  the  next  "Sure  Cure  for  Old  Age 

In  fact,  all  these  explanations  and  cures  have  shared 
the  same  fale,  namely,  that  the  single  changes  in  sopa- 
rate  tissues,  or  organs,  upon  which  they  depended,  were 
all  found  to  be  merely  local  expressions  of  the  general 
process  of  degeneration  which  was  going  on  all  through 
the  tissues.  All  the  changes  that  caused  old  age  were 
merely  symptoms  of  the  process  itself,  like  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  hair,  and  the  shrinking  of  the  gums.   Not 
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only  would  no  one  of  them  alone  produce  old  age/  but 
the  arrest,  or  cure,  of  no  one  of  ihem  alone  wouid 

prevent  it.  .   ,     •     .•       « 

Careful  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  bodies  of 
those  dead  -i  old  age  showed  hundreds  of  cases  of  per- 
fectly soft,  elastic  arteries,  of  normal  thyroids  and 
suprarenals,  of  unblanched  hair,  of  undecayed  teeth  of 
unwasted  bone,  and  unatrophied  muscles.  And  yet  the 
curtain  had  fallen  upon  the  final  scene,  nevertheless. 
For  many  centuries  we  contented  ourselves  with  the 
superficial  belief  that  the  changes  which  produce  old 
age  were  something  which  began  in,  and  were  peculiar 
to,  middle  or  later  life,  and  therefore,  with  childish 
naivete,  we  were  confident  that  something  could  be 
done,  or  would  one  day  be  discovered,  which  if  applied 
at  this  time  of  life  would  do  something  to  arrest  them, 
and  prevent  old  age,  or  e-.en  with  flatulent  absurdity 
and  credulity,  restore  our  youth.    All  literature  and 
legend  are  full  of  eager,  pathetic  quests  for  some  fabled 
Fountain  of  Eternal  \outh.   Indeed,  the  discovery  of 
the  Missis3ippi  River  and  the  best  part  of  our  country, 
was  due  to  such  a  search. 

The  only  things  that  need  make  us  dread  old  age  are 
poverty  or  disease.  Both  of  these  are  preventable,  and 
in  the  process  of  prevention.  The  man  or  woman  who 
in  seventy  honest,  hard-working  years  has  not  ren- 
dered  the  world  abundant  service  to  justify  an  honor- 
uble  retirement,  with  a  liln-ral  sup|K,rt,  is  a  raraans 
indeed  That  the  conscionc-e  of  the  community  is  al- 
rcmlv  uwnke  to  the  inestimable  debt  which  it  owes  the 
veterans  of  life»  battles,  who  have  created  its  pros- 
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perity  and  made  its  very  existence  possible,  is  already 
shown  by   the  almost  world-wide  establishment  of 
schemes  for  old-age  pensions,  though  these  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  in  a  community  where  everj-  man  is 
given  his  fair  share  of  the  wealth  that  his  hands  tind  his 
brain  have  produced.   We  pay  millions  upon  millions 
every  year,  without  stint  or  grudge,  to  pension  in  their 
declining  years  our  old  soldiers,  those  who  offered  their 
lives  and  shed  their  blood  for  their  country.  But  every 
worker  who  is  enlisted  in  the  great  industrial  army  of 
servants  of  the  common  good,  he  too  has  not  merely 
offered  but  spent  his  life,  aye,  and  shed  his  blood  in  our 
service.  For  us  his  back  was  bowed,  his  muscles  stiff- 
ened, his  brow  furrowed  with  anxiety  and  carking  care, 
his  hands  calloused  and  gnarled.    It  is  only  the  dull 
scales  of  use  and  wont  over  our  eyes,  only  his  every- 
day commonness  and  frequency,  that  blinds  us  to  the 
heroic  aspect  of  the  patient,  pathetic  figure  of   the 
aged  toiler,  who  has  faced  ever>'  day  and  every  year 
of  his  life,  in  mine,  in  blast-furnace,  in  factory,  in  yard 
and  siding,  risks  as  deadly  as  any  ur^on  the  field  of 
battle.  As  Kipling,  mhis  splendidhymn  to  labor,  sings: 

"  Pierre  ye  the  mountains.  bri.iKo  the  fltKKj," 
Make  ye  the  path  more  broad  and  flat, 
Nay,  it  is  black  aln-ady  with  blood 
S..me  Son  of  Martha  shed  for  that. 

"  Early  at  dawn  ere  men  see  clear, 

Thi-v  slumWe  int..  Deatt-'s  terrible  stall 

And  lead  him  forth  like  a  haltere.l  steer.      ^^ 

And  turn  him  and  goad  him  til!  evenfall. 

Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  Life  of  the  Race,  for  broad 
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and  shelter  for  his  wife  and  little  ones.    And  the 
woman  who  works,  whether  in  the  home  or  outside  it 
she  too  has  worn  out  her  powers,  has  spent  her  all  for 
the  service  of  the  race.  She  too  has  offered  her  hfe  and 
shed  Ker  blood  to  bring  into  the  world  the  new  genera- 
tion   There  has  been  more  blood  shed  m  the  birth- 
chamber  than  ever  upon  the  field  of  battle,  ye  who 
would  belittle  woman  because  she  camiot  offer  her 
life  in  defense  of  her  country!    Nc.er  can  the  race 
repay  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  aged  nor  will  it  refuse 
cladK  and  proudly  to  acknowledge  it 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  live  as  long  a^  he  can 
live  usefully,  wholesomely,  and  happily.  Whenever 
he  reaches  the  point  where  he  feels  he  can  no  longer  do 
either,  he  has  the  right  to  hand  in  his  resignation  and 
depart  in  peace  without  censure  and  without  reproach. 
Though  the  advancing  years  bring  us  nearer  death, 
this  adds  not  one  iota  to  their  terrors.  As  m  youth 
there  is  an  instinct  for  life,  in  old  age  there  is  an  in- 
stinct for  death;  and  all  develop  it  who  live  long 

Thtigh  the  thought  of  death  falling  ^ke  «f  ^f  ^ 
across  our  path,  chills  and  repels  us  in  the  flush  of 
youth  or  the  hot  noon  of  manhood's  prime,  there  is  a 
time  to  die  as  well  as  a  time  to  live.  Work-worn  and 
pain-wearj-  men  and  women  stretch  out  thenr  arms  to 
the  Great  Rest-Bringer  and  long  for  death,  as  ht  le 
children  ci,'  for  s1«t  at  eventide.  Death  is^a  pemeful 
censing  to  be,  far  less  strenuous  than  birth,  painless, 
natural,  like  the  fading  of  a  flower  or  the  falhng  of  a 
leaf. 
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The  physician  sees  scores  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  and  rardy.  veiy 
rarely,  one  who  is  afraid  or  even  keenly  unwilling  to  die 
when  the  time  comes.  That  men  are  afraid  to  die  when 
their  time  comes,  is  one  of  the  many  slanders  ^n 
humanity  by  superstition  and  its  P"-^-  ^J?- f ^^^^^ 
comes  near  enough  so  that  we  can  see  the  kindly  eyes 
behind  the  mask,  his  face  becomes  as  welcome  as  that 
of  his  twin-brother.  Sleep. 


THE  END 
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Abernethy,  John,  69. 
Abscess  in  the  liver,  117. 
Adenoids,  278. 

Adipose,  encumbering  excess  of, 
very  rare,  47,  48;  treatment  of, 
50/..  CI,  62;  causes  of,  in  the 
young,  58-60;  laziness  and 
gluttony  rarely  responsible  for. 
60;  prevention  of,  61,  62;  dan- 
ger or  worthlessness  of  patent 
cures  for,  63,  and  of  changes  «f 
diet,  64,  65.  And  see  Obesity. 
iEsculapius,    woman   the   oldest 

priest  of,  3. 
Air,  in  the  nose,  126,  127. 
Air,  fresh,  in  catarrh,  133,  134, 

138;  and  insomnia,  369,  373. 
Albumen  in  urine,  171 ;  in  Bright's 
disease,  176-178;  in  infectious 
diseases,  178. 
Alcohol,  the  first  patent  medicine, 
4;  discovery  of,  7;  in  household 
remedies.    13;   and   the   liver, 
I0r>,    100;    in    arteriosclerosis,  | 
184,  185,  237;  in  sea-sickness,  1 
263,  264.  i 

Alimentary  canal,  disturbance  in. 

and  dyspepsia.  92.  93. 
AUk's.  34. 
American,  the  typical.  119;  as  a 

family  man,  197,  198. 
American  digestion,  the.  fallacies 

concerning.  06/. 
Amputation  of  limbs,  delusions 

cimtrrning,  395  /. 
Angin»  j«'<ti>ris.  i-»J.  240. 
Animals  tests  of  drugs  on,  10,  21 ; 


and  sea-sickness,  254,  255;  as 
sleepers,  352. 
Anopheles  (mosquito),  335,  336. 
Antibodies.   See  Antitoxins,  nat- 
ural. 
Antiseptic   sprays   and   washes, 

280. 
.\ntiseptics,    invention    of,     18; 
their  utility  in  medicine  how 
limited,  18;  intestinal,  17. 
Antitoxins,  function  of,  in  fevei  i, 
19;  immunity  from  second  at- 
tack how  provided  by,  20;  dif- 
ficult   to    procure,    except    in 
diphtheria,  21. 
Ants,  bites  of,  347,  348. 
Aorta,  the,  238,  239. 
Apoplexy,  241.  242. 
Appendicitis,  and  dyspepsia,  92, 

93;  "referred"  pain  in,  394. 
Appendix,  431. 
Appetizers,  89. 
Aromatic  oils  for  mosquito  bites, 

345. 
Arsenic.   See  SalvarsiUi. 
.\rleries,  breaking  down  of  mus- 
cles in  walls  of,  236;  plugging 
of.  242. 
Arteriosclerosis,    in    kidney    dis- 
ease, 183,  238;  causes  of,  184, 
18.).  230/.:  26.  424,  430. 
A.slhma.  characteristics  of,  140/., 
143,  1  tl;  a  "neurotic"  di.sea.se, 
143;  lack  of  knowledge  of.  143; 
seldom    fatal,    145;   and   con- 
sumption. 140,  147;  "hives  in 
the  lungs,"  148;  allied  to  hay 
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fever,  157,  158;  paroxysms  of, 

158-160;  treatment  of,  164/.; 

irritating  causes  of,  164,  165; 

S74. 
Asthmatics,  susceptible  to  other 

troubles,   147,    148;  sufferings 

of,  158/.;  likely  to  live  long, 

161. 
Astrologers,  7. 
Atrophy,   brown,   of  the  heart, 

240. 
Auditory  nerve,  267,  268,  270, 

271,  282,  283. 
Auerbach's  plexus,  77. 
Augurs,  Roman,  and  the  liver, 

96/. 
Automobiles,  425. 


Bacilli,  of  antitoxins,  inoculation 

by,  20,  21;  in  the  soil,  317. 
Bacilli-carrying  insects,  333. 
Bacteria,  discovery  of,  18;  in  the 
body,    19;  in   diseases  of  Ihe 
liver,   103,    104;   in  baldness, 
212;    in    the    large    intestine 
(H^^lchnikoff),  431,  432. 
Baldness,  dread  of,  199, 209;  nat- 
ural, and  premature,  201,  202; 
and  brains,  202-204;  and  head 
gear,  205;  why  more  common 
among    men,    206   /.;    often 
hereditary,    211;    bacteria   as 
cause  of,  212;  no  known  way 
of  arresting,  213,  215;  futility 
of  remedies  for,  213,  214;  pre- 
vention the  best  cure,  215. 
"Barefoot,"  313,  320.  321,  323. 
Bath,  cold,  in  catarrh,  133,  138. 
Bees,  stings  of,  347,  348. 
Bilp,  yellow  remedies  for  disturb- 
ances of,  18;  secretion  of,  by 
the  liver.  101.  102;  color  of, 
114;  98,  99. 
Bile  duct,  the,  114,  115. 


Biliousness,  how  to  avoid,  106, 

107;  103. 
Birds,  and  sea-sickness,  255. 
Black  cat,  the,  8,  9. 
Blackdeath,  317,  327/. 
"Black  death  of  the  liver,"  109. 
Black  pills,  8,  9. 

Blood,  the,  and  plants  with  red 
juice,  8;  circulation  of,  and  the 
heart,  221,  222. 
Blood   cells,  white.    See  Leuco- 
cytes. 
"Blood  medicines,"  25,  27. 
1  Blood  poisoning,  109,  224.  317, 
822,  3S4. 
Blood-vessels,  over-nutrition  of 

muscles  in,  235,  236. 
Body  cells,  function  of,  19;  can 

live  only  in  water,  126. 
Boer  War,  typhoid  vaccine  first 

extensively  used  in,  24. 
Boerhaave,  Hermann,  17. 
Boils,  vaccine  for,  25;  334. 
Boots,  and  the  foot      -^2.  295; 


proper  m-       ial  ot,     id,  310. 

And  see  I-wjiwear. 
Boots,  tight,  as  cause  of  !iat  foot, 

302,  307,  308;  289,  291. 
Bowels  of  compassion,  38. 
Bradycardia,  244. 
Brain,  the,  genesis  of,  74,  75;   in 

sea-sickness,  207;  abscess  on, 

275. 
Brain-fag,  in  insomnia,  367. 
Bright,  Richard,  170,  171. 
Bright's  disease,  170/.;  progress 

of,  173,  174;  no  positive  cure 

for,  174;  modern  treatment  of, 

170/.;  often  follows  infectious 

fever,   179;  diet  in,  180,   181; 

prevention  of,  in  early  stages, 

169. 
I  Bubonic  plague.  See  Black  death. 
I  Bunions,  289. 
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Caffeine.  34. 

Caius  Metellus,  315. 

Cant  is,  semicircular,  disturbance 
of,  in  sea-sickness,  2-19  ff. 

Cancer,  and  clover  tea,  8;  possi-  ; 
ble  cause  of,  26;  liver  as  site  of,  , 
118.  I 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  the  .\meri-  i 
can  digestion,  66. 

Carpet-makers'  catarrh,  125. 

C-irroU,  Lewis.  See  Dodgson. 

Cataract,  268,  421. 

Catarrh,  and  dyspepsia,  92;  sup- 
posed prevalence  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 119,  120;  causes  of,  121, 
123,  124.  126,  128,  134;  de- 
creasinjr,  121;  defined,  121, 
122;  distribution  of,  123,  124; 
in  divers  trades,  124,  125; 
functions  of  nose  in,  125,  126; 
chronic,  128:  secondary  effects 
of,  128,  129;  prevention  of, 
130/.;  lowering  of  vital  tone 
in,  i;{2;  the  skin  in  relat'Hi  to, 
133;  nose-deformity  a  cause  of, 

134,  135;  generally  harmless, 

135,  136;  treatment  and  cure 
of,  137-139;  422. 

Caterpillars,  348. 

Cathartics,  5,  14,  15,  17. 

Cave  Men,  325. 

Centenarians,  mostly  mythical, 
411,  412. 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  anti- 
toxin of,  22;  21,  272. 

Cheese,  cottage,  and  oU!  i*ge,  432. 

Childbed  fever,  109. 

Childhood,  healthy,  the  best 
preparation  for  happy  old  age, 
408. 

Children,  di.seases  of,  and  old  age 
"symptoms,"  407,  408. 

Chloral,  373. 

Chloroform,  373. 


Cholera,  317. 
Cholera  morbus,  334. 
Clark,  Sir  .\ndrew,  147,  148. 
"Clean  heart,  a,"  98. 
Cleanliness  of  food,  86,  87. 
Climate,  change  of,  in  asthma, 

162,  163;  in  old  age,  426. 
("lots  of  blood,  in  arteries,  242. 
(  lover  tea,  as  a  cure  for  cancer, 

8,43. 
('oca,  14. 

Cocaine,  in  asthma,  etc.,  154, 155. 
C<x-hlea,  the,  270. 
Coffee,  243. 

Colds,  common,  vaccine  treat- 
ment of,  25;  cannot  be  caught 
in  open  air,  130,  131;  as  cause 
of  deafness,  266  /.,  275,  276, 
278;  cause  ma"y  diseases,  279; 
precautions  gainst,  280;  178, 
224,  225,  409,  413. 
Color,  and  curative  power,  8,  9. 
Consciousness,  in  sleep,  353,  354, 

355. 
Consumption,  increa.se  of  weight 
in,  52,  53;  and  asthma,  146, 
147;  125.  .1  iirf .»cc Tuberculosis. 
Cook,  Frederick  \.,  130,  131. 
Cooking,  why  invented,  85. 
Cooling    lotions    for    mosquito 

bites.  345. 
Corns,  289,  291,  307.  308. 
Coronary  arteries,  231,  238,  239, 

240. 
Tountry  life,  330/. 
Cow,  toes  of  the,  325. 
Cretinism,  26. 


Darning,  310,  311. 
Darwin,  Charles,  260. 
Darwinian  theory,  4. 
"  Dead-Shot,  The,"  33. 
Deafness,  and  catarrh,  129;  diffi- 
culty of  curing.  285;  prevention 
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is  possible,  265,  266;  colds  as 
cause  of,  266;  most  cases  arise 
in  ear-drum,  272/.;  thickening 
of  drum,  275,  276;  scarlet  fever 
and,  277;  in  adenoid  children, 
278;  fresh  air  the  best  preven- 
tive of,  278;  caused  by  blocking 
Eustachian  tuV)e,  281;  instru- 
metits  for  relief  of,  283;  fre- 
quency of,  283,  284;  never  pro- 
duced by  noise,  287;  in  old  age, 
408.  421,  422. 
Death,   general   dread   of,    405; 

nature  of,  406,  436,  437. 
Death-rate,  comparative,  in  in- 
fancy and  old  age,  413. 
"Decline"  of  powers  in  old  age, 

414,  415. 
Demoniac  poss»"ssion,  32. 
Depression,  in  sea-sickne.ss,  256. 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  364. 
Diabetes,  cause  of,  26. 
Diaphragm,  the.  240,  248. 
Diarrho-a.  117,  224,  225. 
Dickens,  Charles,  67. 
Diet,    in    obesity,    04,    65;    in 

Bright's  disease,  180. 
Digestion,    conversion   of   foods 

and  poisons  in,  106. 
Diphthcriii.    antitoxin    of,    21; 
dirainishitiR    death-rate    from, 
169;  109.  178,  224,  279. 
Disease,  progress  in  knowledge  of, 
15;  change  in  treatment  of,  li; 
pn-vention  or  cure?  28;  earliest 
con(oi)tion  and  treatment  o(, 
32;  generally  marked  by  ema- 
ciation. 54,  55. 
Diseases,  and  remedies,  fanciful 

connection  between,  9. 
Doctors,  drugs  discovered  before 
invention  of.  7;  their  progress 
in    knowledge,    i'..     And    sec 
Medical  Profession. 


Dodgson,  Charles  L.,  418. 

Dog,  toes  of  the,  325. 

Drug  problem,  one  of  oldest  in 

history,  3. 
Drugs,  antedate  doctors,  4,  7, 11; 
how   discovered,   4  /.;    most 
standard  drugs  discovered  Ije- 
fore  dawn  of  history,  7 ;  method 
in  tebting.  7,  8;  unnecessary  in 
great  majority  of  illnesses,  11, 
12;  "transvaluation  of  values" 
as  applied  to,  12;  oldest  and 
most  used,  are  most  dangerous 
and  poisonous,  12/.;  progress 
in  knowledge  of,  15;  old  confi- 
dence  in,    has   vanished,    16; 
tests  of,  on  animals,  16;  reduc- 
tion in  number  of  useful,  16, 
17;  the  "real"  drugs,  17;  only 
three    will    cure    disease,    17; 
present  and  future  use  of,  29, 
30;  to  produce  sleep,  373. 
"Dry  diet,"  234. 
Dryness  of  the  air,  and  catarrh, 

124. 
Dunbar,  Profes.sor,  155,  156. 
Duodenum,  ulcers  in,  and  dys- 
pepsia, 93. 
Dysentery,  112,  117,  224,  334. 
Dyspepsia,   66  /.;   how   distin- 
guished from  indigestion,  80; 
principal  causes  of,  89  /. ;  sup- 
posed prevalence  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 119,  120. 


Ear,  genesis  of,  75;  in  catarrh, 
I  129;  p.irls  of,  209,  271.  And  scs 
j      F^xternal    Ear,    Internal   Eai, 

Middle  Ear. 
I  Earache .  129,  273,  277,  278. 
i  Eardrum,    i^ee  Middle  Ear. 

Ear  trumpet,  283. 

Ecitenia.  1  .<  <. 

Ehrlich,  Dr.,  18. 
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Emaciation,  characteristic  of 
most  diseases,  54,  55. 

Emetics,  5     4,  15,  17. 

En(lo<anlit    ,  US,  Hi. 

Enzymes,  io,  H>. 

Epilepsy,  nitrate  of  silver  as  cure 
for,  10.  11. 

Equilibrium,  disturbanie  of,  in 
sea-sickness,  ^47,  249/.;  and 
in  other  (•ase>.  ioG,  257. 

Eustachian  tube.s,  in  catarrh,  149, 
135,  136;  26<i.  272,  273,  277, 
278,  281,  at. 

Exercise,  in  excessive  obesity, 
57,  58,  61,  62;  dangers  of  vio- 
lent, 62;  lack  of,  as  cau.se  of 
dyspepsia.  89,  90,  91;  for  weak 
hearts,  229,  232,  237;  lack  of, 
and  insomnia.  309,  373;  in  old 
age,  423. 
Expectoration,   in   Ameri<  a.  69, 

70. 
External  ear,  269,  271,  272,  285. 
Eye,  genesis  of  the,  74;  changes 
in,  in  kidney  disease,  173;  in 
sea-sickness,  252. 
Eye-strain,  and  dyspepsia,  91. 


Families,  of  imaginary  invalids, 
391,  400,  401. 

Fa-shions,  in  disease,  387,  390, 
391. 

Fat,  importance  of.  4S-50; 
"around  the  heart,"  5.).  56. 
And  see  Adipose, 

Fatigue,  cau.scs  of,  190.  191; 
a  .symptom  of  .self-poisoning, 
232;  and  insomnia,  367. 

Fatigue-poisons,  how  to  gel  rid 
of,  11»<'.  191;  232,  233. 

Fatness.  See  Adipose,  and  Obes- 
ity- 
Fatty  heart.  .^6,  241. 

Fermentation,  G,  7. 


Ferments.  See  Enzymes. 
Fevers,  processes  of,  described, 

19. 
Filters,  in  the  body,  167  /. 
Fish,  and  mosjjuito  larva-,  340. 
Flat  foot,  289/.;  not  congenital, 
302;  causes  of,  302/.;  in  out- 
d<K)r  .Kcupations,  304;  preven- 
tion of.  305  / 
Fleas,    transmission   of   bubonic 

plague  by,  328. 
Flexner,  Simon,  22. 
Flies,   331,   332,   333.     And   see 

House  fly. 
I  Flowers.   Sec  Plants. 
i  Food,   relation   between  fatness 
I      and,  51 ;  should  be  clean,  86;  in 
\      kidney  diseases,  179,  180;  im- 
I      portancc  of,   in  heart  disease, 
!      234;   of    no    account   in   sea- 
;      sickness,  248,  249. 
\  F<Kxl  fads,  origin  of,  84. 
Fo<k1  inspection,  importance  of, 

86. 
F.mmIs,   digestibility   of,   80,   SI; 
fuel-value    of.    81;    why    tluy 
disagree  with  us,  81,  82;  con- 
verted   into    poisons    by    the 
liver,  106. 
Foot,  the,  responsibility  of,  288, 
289:  of  the  hor-c,  290/.;  ex- 
pansion of,  how  hindered,  294, 
296;  results  of  maltreatment  of, 
297,    298;    breaking   ilown    of 
arches,  299.  ;«)(),  .301;  skin  of, 
as  a  gate  of  infections,  316,  317; 
and  the  hookworm.  318-320. 
'  Foot,  bare.  SVi.  314,  320/ 

Foot,  flat.    S,:r  Flat  foot. 

'  F(K)t   failure  and    heart    failure, 

288. 

Footwear,  295/.;  of  women,  298, 

i      299;  as  cause  of  tlalfoot,  299, 

i      3U0;c;if!vu=eof,  314.  »15;?!m- 
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versality    of,   explained,    315, ' 
316-  sometimes  abused,  323/.; 
benefits   of,    326/.    And    m 
Boots. 
Foramen  Dvale,  persistef*.  244, 

245. 
Formic  acid,  348. 
Fountain  of  Youth,  the,  quest 

for,  434. 
Frederick  the  Great,  406. 
Fur-workers'  caUrrh,  124. 


Gall-bladder,  »7.  115 
Gallstones,    and   dyspepsia,   93; 

114,  115. 
Gastralgia,  91. 

Gastric  catarrh,  122.  ^ 

Gastric  juice,  in  dyspepsia.  90.      j 
Gastritis,  122.  j 

Gentian,  34. 

Germ-killers.   See  .Antiseptics.       j 
Germs,  in  indigestion.  86,  87;  as  ' 
n  cause  of  catarrh,   12.'$,  125, 
130. 131, 132.  .  I  nrf.»et' Bacteria. 
Germs  of  disease,  inoculation  by, 

23. 
Glandular  extracts,  27. 
Gnats.  331,  332,  333,  336.      Ami 

.tee  Simulium. 
Goiter,  26. 

Gold,  supposed  therapeutic  pro- 
perties of,  11. 
(Jold  cun'.  the,  11. 
(Jout.  and  uric  acid,  182;  diet  in, 

182. 
Grant.  Ulysses  S.,  68.  390. 
(Irowth.  when  arrested,  429. 


Hair,  the,  uselessness  of.  200; 
premature  loss  of.  200/.;  orna- 
mentation, its  chief  function. 
207.  208;  loss  of.  in  poor  health, 
211,  212;  rules  of  health  for, 
416-218.    And  see  Baldness. 


Hair-restorers,  214,  215. 
Hammer  toes,  325. 
Hasheesh.  14. 

HaU.  and  baldness.  205, 217, 218. 
Haunted  houses,  381. 
Hay  fever,  a  "neurotic"  disease, 
143,    144;    never    faUl,    145; 
tripod    theory    of,    149,    150; 
history  of,  150  /.;  treatment 
of,  154  /. ;  antitoxin  of,  155, 
156;  allied  to  asthma,  157;  141. 
Headaches,  in  sea-sickness,  255. 
Healing,  art  of.  See  Therapeutics. 
Health,  national  department  of, 

urgently  needed,  29,  30. 
Hearing.  los.t  of.  See  Deafness. 
Heart,  fat  around  the,  55,  56; 
violent  exercise  and  the,  62;  in- 
}      creasing  death-rate  from  dis- 
ease «)f.  l*i'';  description  and 
histor>of.221,222;  varietiesof, 
I      in  ditfercnt  animals,  221.  222; 
valves  of.  222.  223;  valvular, 
or  organic,  disease  of,  223/.; 
'      hypertrophy  of,  227  /.;  mod- 
ern changes  in   treatment  of 
diseases  of.  228  /.;  restoring 
muscular  power  of,  229,  <30; 
diseases  of  mu.sdes  of,  230,  231, 
2.32;  insensitive  to  pain.  239, 
240;  brown  atrophy  of,  240; 
fatty    degeneration    of,    241; 
functional  disturbances  of,  243; 
other  diseases  of,  244,  245. 
Heart  failure,  220. 
Heating,  improved  methods  of, 

425,  426. 
Heller,  Stephen,  364. 
Hemoglobin,  114. 
Hemorrhoids,  93. 
Hepatica,  the,  and  liver  diseases, 

Herbs.   Sec  Plaata. 
Hindus.  411. 
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Hivps.  U7.  U8. 
Holmes,  O.  W..  10,  219,  427. 
Hoof,  of  the  horse.  290/. 
Hookworm,  incubation  and  jour- 
neyings  of.  .'U7-321;  a  world- 
infection,  327. 
Ilormones,  27. 
Hornets,  S-iT. 
lorse,  foot  of  the.  290  jf.;  has 
one  toe,  325. 
Horse-shoe  superstition,  the.  10. 
Horse-shoes,  292  Jf. 
House  fly,  the.  334,  335. 
"Household   remedies,"   include 
the  most  dangerous  drugs.  12, 
13. 
"Humors,  the."  98. 
Hydatids.  117,  118. 
Hyoscyamus.  discovery  of,  6. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  227/.; 
causes  of,  230/.;  235/.;  diet 
in,  233.  234. 
Hypochondria.  99. 
Hysteria,  379,  381. 


Illnesses,  percentage  of,  that  need 

no  medicine,  11.  12. 
Imaginary  diseases,  not  confined 
to   lei-nre    classes,    381;   self- 
product  1  symptoms  of,  384  /.; 
usually  have  some  basis,  387, 
388.  392,  393:  equally  preva- 
lent in  both  sexes.  401 
Imagination,  the.  cannot  create 
illness,  378,  37i»;  its  ch^ff  work 
in  disease.  388;  power  of,  will 
prwluce  pain,  etc.,  392,  393. 
395/ 
Immunity  from  second  attack  of 
disease,  cause  of,  20;  cannot  be 
passed  on  to  others,  20. 
Indigestion,  and  the  stomach,  76; 
causes  of,  79,  80;  distinguished 
from  dyspepsia,  80;  the  only 


sure  cure  for.  83;  individual 
susceptibility  to,  83,  84;  one  of 
the  oldest  mala(iie^  in  history, 
85  ;  is  decreaiiing,  85  ;  starva- 
tion no  cure  for.  KO,  87;  three 
great  factors  of,  87.  88. 
Infantile     paralysis    results    of 

study  of,  21,  22. 
Infants,    congenital  heart-defect 
of,  244,   245;  ear-troubles  of, 
278. 
Infectious  diseases,  and  the  heart, 

224,  225. 
Influenza.   See  Colds. 
Inhibition,  power  of,  188. 
Inoculation,  23.  24. 
Insanity,  black  decoctions  and  ni- 
trate of  silver  as  cures  for,  10. 
Insect    pests,    distributors,    not 
sources,  of  infection,  335;  water 
to  breed  in,  indispensable  for, 
336/.;  how  deprived  of  water. 
337/.;  331,  332,  333.  And  see 
Mosquitoes. 
Insects,  most  varieties  of.  harm- 

t.-ss,  347. 
Insomnia,  usually  a  symptom  of 
mental   or    physical    disturb- 
ance, 3;-  ;.   351,    361,   375;   a 
paradox,  353;  peculiarities  of. 
354.  355;  not  so  black  as   it's 
painted.  357;  a  modem  mal- 
ady, 358;  terrors  of,  358;  sel- 
dom  harmful.  359.  361.  364; 
gravity  of.  depends  on  cau.se, 
360;    a     danger-signal,      361; 
power     of      .self-exaggeration, 
301,  374;  not  becoming  more 
prevalent,  365;  mental  treat- 
ment   of.    365,    366;    usually 
easily  cured,  366,  374;    from 
over-fatigue,  387;  from    non- 
fatigue,    367,  369,    and    lack 
of  air  and  exercise.  309,  370; 
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and  an  empty  stomach.  S70;  I  Leather,  as  an  antiseptic,  818 


remedies  for.  S/0/.;  the  rare 
serious  cases  of.  375;  cause  of, 
must  be  removed.  376. 

Insomniac,  tendency  of  to  mag- 
nify his  trouble,  361.  362.  374; 
morbid  pride  of,  364;  his  split 
consciousness.  365.  374;  and 
mental  suggestion,  365,  366; 
chronic.  374. 

Instep,  the,  300.  301. 

Internal  ear.  the.  269-471.  272. 

Intestine,  large.  Metchnikoff  on 
germs  in  the,  431,  432,  433. 

Invalids,  self-made,  398/.;  crave 
sympathy,  399. 

Iron,  its  use  in  medicine,  10,  11; 
why  first  regarded  as  a  tonic, 
10. 

Itis.  meaning  of  the  termination, 
223. 

James,  William,  194. 

Jaundice,  in  acute  infections.  109; 

114,  115,  116. 
"Jimson  weed."  the,  6. 

Kidney.i,  a  filtering  apparatus. 
167  Jf.;  increasing  death-rate 
from  disease  of.  169.  170;  dam- 
aged. suh.slitutcs  for,  171,  181; 
functions  of,  172;  symptoms  of 
disease  of,  172,  173;  rupture  of 
bl(K)d-vps»els  in,  18i.  183.  And 
»re  Brighl's  di-iease. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  38,  193,  435. 


lActic  acid.  432.  433. 

Larynx,    »hp,    irritation    of,    in 

ciilarrh,  128.  129;  136. 
Laudanum,  I 'J 
Laughing  ga-t.  «ftrlv  pxporimcnls 

with.  »(»2.  363. 
Laxatives,  history  of,  36-SV. 


Lecithin,  49. 

Leg,  the,  and  flat  foot,  300;  mus- 
cles of,  298,  301. 
Lettuce.  35. 
Leucocytes,  19. 
Life,  nature  of,  428,  429. 
Limburger  cheese,  107. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  68. 
Liniments,  89,  40. 
Liver,  the.  function!  of,  94/.;  a 
destroyer  of  toxins  and  poisons, 
95,   101;  long  misunderstood, 
95.  96;  its  part  in  the  ancient 
"omens."  96,  98;  changes  in,  in 
disease.  96,  97;  and  the  mental 
sUte.  99.  100.  101;  a  digestive 
organ.  101.  102;  a  blood-filter, 
102;     disturbances     of.     how 
caused.  103.  104.  107/.;  alco- 
hol  and.    105;    conversion   of 
poisons  by.  105;  in  infectious 
diseases.    108-110;    degenera- 
tion of.   108;  enlargement  of, 
1 10, 1 1 1 ;  disea-ses  of,  caused  by 
inorganic    poisonc.    112,    113; 
and   jaundice,    114;    and    the 
tubercle  bacillus,  117;  abscess 
in,  117;   animal  parasites  in, 
117,  118;  cancer  in,  118. 
Liver,  East  Indian,  108,  104. 
Liver  fluke,  the.  118. 
Liver  spots,  113,  114. 
Liverwort,  as  a  cure  for  liver  ills, 

8. 
Lockjaw.   Set  Tetanus. 
Ix)uis  XIV,  406. 
Lu.-ar  caustic    S«  Silver,  nitrate 

of. 
;  Lymph,  98. 
Lymphatic  humor.  98. 


Macrnphagf*,  431,  4.'12. 
I  Malaria,  use  of  quinine 


in.  18; 
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insect-borne,    S33,    834,    385; 
109.  11«.  115,  117. 
Man,  primitive,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  drugs,  4,  5;  and  disease, 
13,  14;  the  twentieth-century, 
88. 
Mandragora,  9,  10. 
Mandrake,  9,  10. 
Marvell,  Andrew,  331. 
Mastu^d  abscess,  474. 
Mastoid  cells,  474.  «75,  477. 
Match-makers'  caUrrh,  145. 
Materia  medica,  how  built  up,  4. 
Maturity,    increased    immunity 

from  disease  in,  141  Jf. 
Measles.  178,  ««4,  477,  479. 
Meat,  and  Bright's  disease,  180/. 
Medical  attendance,  by  the  year. 

44,45. 
Medical  profession,  the,  its  com- 
ing struggle  with  drugs,   14. 
And  tee  Doctors. 
Medicine,  domestic,  34,  33. 
Medicine  chest,  of  the  future, 

probable  contents  of,  47. 
Medicine  man.  doctor  first  ap- 
pears as,  7;  his  me' hod  of  treat- 
meht.  13.  14. 
Medicines,  spring,  35. 
Melancholy,  meaning  of  word, 

99. 

Men.    baldness    more    common 

amoig    than    among    women. 

40«,    imaginary    disea,H»«s    of. 

401.  404;  why  they  attract  less 

sympathy.  403.  404. 

Mercury,  one  <if  the  three  drugs 

that  may  cure  di-tease,  17.  IH.   i 

Motchnikoff,  fill.-.  431  /.  } 

Middle  car.  s.  at  of  m«s«  iiuhcs  "f  ! 

deafness.  474;  bumling  of.  not  i 

dangerous. 4 73. 474;  thickening 

of.  anil  its  <-aum-»  of.  475.  47«. 

4T7;  affecte<l  by  various  dis- 


eases. 477;  and  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  481;  disease  of,  seldom 
causes  total  deafness,  484,  483; 
and  wax.  485,  486;  468.  469, 
471.  444. 
Milk,  433. 
Milk,  spur,  as  a  cure  for  old  age. 

434. 
Miners'  pneumonia,  109. 
Mitchell,  S,  Weir,  hU  treatment 

for  neurasthenia,  63. 
Moisture,  and  catarrh.  144. 
Monkeys,   and  inoculation,  44; 

and  sea-sickness.  455. 
Monotony,  and  worry,  191,  194; 

deadliness  of.  196,  197. 
M<«>n,  the,  and  curative  proper- 
ties of  lunar  caustic,  10,  11. 
Moore,  Thomas,  357,  358. 
Morality,  and  old  age.  418. 
Morphine,  in  asthma  and  hay 

fever,  154.  155. 
Masquito  bites,  futility  of  meth- 
o<ls  of  prevention  of.  343.  344; 
how  treated.  344  /. 
MosquitiK-s.  331.  334.  334.  335. 
3.'}6.  339.  340.    Ami  tee  Ano- 
pheles, and  Stegomyia. 
Mosquitoes,  salt  water.  341.  344. 
!  Mouth,  genesis  of  the,  74. 
I  Mucous     roenibrane.     the,     in 
catarrh,    148,    135.   137.   138. 
139;  in  asthma  and  hay  fever. 
144;  475. 
Mii.Hclcs.  in'  i)lood-ves»eU.  435. 

4.'MI. 
Mus,-les   of   the  heart.   447  J.; 

rau!M>s  of  injury  to.  430.  43' 

4.S4,  433, 
MytMivnlitix.  431. 
Mvxeden  i.  46. 


Naples.  Bay  of.  4'>0. 

Narcotics,  known  t«>  every  na- 
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tion  and  tribe,  14.   1*;  how 
used,  15. 
Nasal  catarrh,  142.  1*3,  128. 
Nasal  speech,  and  catarrh,  119,  j 
121.  I 

Nature,  as  doctor,  15,  Ifi;  proper 
function  of  doctors,  to  ii-ssist, 
16. 
Nausea,  causes  of,  77,  78;  deri- 
vation of  word,  248;  nature  of, 
257. 
Necator  Americanus.    See  Hook- 
worm. 
Nerve  deafness,  272. 
Nerve  fluid,  99.  100. 
Nervous  humor,  98,  99. 
Nervous  system,  in  kidney  dis- 
ease.   172;    increasing   death- ; 
rate  from  diseases  of.  169. 
Nervous  troubles,  nitrate  of  silver  , 

as  remedy  for,  10. 
Ni'uralgia.  in  sea-sickness,  i^^. 
Neurasthenia.      Dr.      Mitchell's 

treatment  for.  S.*};  374. 
"Neurotic"    disturbances,    142. 

143. 
"Neurotics,"  delusions  of.  888 jf. 
N'^w   England   conscience,    the, 

189. 
Newton.  Sir  Isaac.  3fll 
Nietz.'«hc.  iTicdrich  W  .  12. 
Nose,  genesis  <jf  the,  74;  in  ca- 
tarrh.  122.  123.  MA.   Wr.   its 
a<-tion  on  the  air,  12«>.  127.  12H; 
deformities  (rf.    \M,    V.iry.  <lis- 
cases  '.f,  .11  hay  fever.  l.H:  poft 
of  entry  f"f  info-lions.  i7». 


C>atmeai.    dyspe|>tic,H    pn^iuctnl 

by.  tm. 
Olwsily.  .liscu.wd.    tfl  /.;  com- 
monly a  murk  of  health.  4K.  .^4, 
relation  In-twi-n.  and  ti»n].  .'il; 
natural  incre.ise  •   .  with  in- 


creasing years,  51.  52;  advan- 
tages   of.  53.     And    see  Adi- 
pose. 
Oils  in  the  home  medicine  chest, 

39,  40. 
Old  ag<>,  and  deafness.  266.  267. 
268,  408.  421,  422;  and  failing 
sight,  207,  268,  408,  420,  421 ; 
dread  of,  unnatural,  406,  407; 
disadvantages  of.  how  avoide<l, 
407;  causes  of  most   "symp- 
toms" of.  407;  children's  dis- 
eases and.  407,  408;  rheuma- 
tism in.  caused  by  infections. 
409,   410;   premature,    caused 
by    poverty.    410;    postpone- 
ment of,  411;  degn-e  of  happi- 
ness in,  412.  418;  rate  of  mor- 
tality in.  less  than  in  infancy, 
413;  most  acute  infections  less 
likely  to  be  fatal  in,  413;  in- 
crease of  equilibrium  in.  414, 
de<"line  of  powers  and  inclina- 
tions in,  414.  415.  416;  reaction 
from  o|)erations  in.  416;  dis- 
eas<-s  generally  mihler  in,  416, 
417;    and    youth,    contrasted. 
41'.»;  results  of  mtMlern  science 
in  resiH-it  to.  419/;  lo^s  of 
teeth  in.  421;  exercise  in,  423. 
physical   changes   in.    gra<liial 
and    painl.ss.    423;    efT.-<t    of 
miMlern   inventions,   424.   42.5; 
change  of  climate  in  420.  char- 
ucter  of  physical  changes  in, 
427;  no  definile  begiiming  of, 
427,  *28,  42!);  hits  jjont   out  of 
fiLslnon.   42!>;   a  paradox  con- 
i      ccrnin^t,  *;'<•;  n-i'cnt  invcstiga- 
I      tii.ns  of,  430/  ;  Mefchnikoffs 
theory  of,  4:M,  432;  results  of 
autopsies.  4!U. 
( >ld-age  i«-nsions,  43.5 
I  Opium,  discovery  of,  5;  dale  of 
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first  uje  of,  unknown.  7;  older  I 
than  bread,  11;  13,  14,  34.         i 

Optic  nerve,  in  kidney  disease, 
173;  «67. 

Osier.  VVilliara,  16. 

Ovarian  extract,  <7. 

Overdriving  ones  self,  unwisdom 
iff,  1»4,  1».5. 

Overstrain,  in  heart  disease,  <31, 
232,  233,  230,  237 

Overwork,   as  cause  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, 184,  18j;  424. 

Pain,  nature  of,  392;  possibilities 


ary  character  of  healing  prop- 
erties ascribed  to,  8  /. 
Pneumonia,  antitoxins  of,  21;  l.», 

109,  11«,  ii*,  231,  277.  409, 

413,  417. 
Poisons,  the  liver  a  destroyer  of, 

9.5,  101;  converted  into  finnls 

by  the  liver,  108. 
Policemen,  and  flat  f(X)t,  304. 
Pollen,  antitoxin  of,  in  hay  fever. 

155,  1.5C. 
Polypi,  134,  135,  154. 
Poor,  the,  imaginarj'  di.sefis«s  of, 

381,  382. 


im,  nature  oi,  .«'».  fK».-.i""i>»-        — .  -  —        ,  ^      .•      „„_  „f 
of   .self-detH-ptiou  as   to,   394,    Poppy,  the,  and  the  discovery  of 


395. 
"Pain-killers,"  IS. 
Paralysis,  241,  242. 
Paralysis,  infantile.  See  Infantile 

paralysis. 
Par^.  .\mbr€>ise,  100. 
Pan-Koric.  13. 

Patent-molicine   men.    and   the 
imnginary  invalid,  389,  89(1 


opium,  5. 
Poultices,  diwarded  by  modern 

s<'ien<-e.  41,  42. 
Poverty,  and  premature  old  «#e, 

+10,  W4,  435. 
Prevention  of  disease,  the  object 

of  medical  trctitnicnt,  28,  29. 
Priest,  till',  origin  of,  7. 
Printers"  catarrh.  125. 


imajrinarv  mvaiiii,  .!"!,,  .,">■■       : - 

Pat^iU    m;-dieines,    opium    and  ,  Progress     one    of    the    Rrcalest 


ob.stades  to,  11. 
Prussic  acid,  and  the  liver,  KMJ. 
Ptomaine  poisoning,  cause  of,  82. 
Pus,  in  cavity  of  ear-drum,  275. 
Pus  infections,  vaccines  for,  25. 


Quack,  the,  and  the  imaginary 

inv«li<l.  389.  .StM). 
Quakers,  the.  18. 


alcohol  th«'  l)acklM)n»-  of,  13. 
Peary,  Rol)ert  K..  130.  131. 
PelliMira,  337. 
Pepsins,  89,  90. 
Peritonitis,  109. 
Perspiration,  the  best  hypnotic, 

S70. 
Petroleum,  and  in.scct  pests,  337, 

:$:«».  340.  343. 
Pharvnx,    the,    irritation   of.    m  ,  (iuassia.  17_ 

.atirrh    128.  W».  1  Qui.  k  lumh,  the,  00. 

Phvsical  ■  .leterioration.      Royal    «iuinim-.  one  of  the  three  dn,^ 
(„nu.ii-ion  on.  407,  408.  j      that  may  cun-  .I.mv  . ,  I  <.  18; 

Picls.  the,  301.  I      34. 

rilN.  original  purpose-  of.  SH.  :»9 

Plants     l.erlvs,    etc,     nu-di.iniil    Hagweed.  and  hay  fever,  l..(tj». 
proiN-rties  of,  h..w  ,lis.overed  j  Ualeigh.  Sir  NNaU.r.  8. 
bv  primitive  mftn.5;  how  tested  ;  "R.al"  drugs,  17. 
in  later  times.  7,  8;  extraordin- 1  Heed,  Thomas  H..  03. 
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"Referred"  pain,  393,  394,  395. 
Remedies,    fanciful     -onnection 
between,  and  certain  diseases, 
9;     new,    triumphs    of,    how 
"loaded,"  12;  new,  submitted 
to  rigorous  tests,  27,  28. 
Renal  disease.  See  Kidneys. 
Renan,  Ernest,  422. 
Rest,  lack  of,  as  cause  of  dyspep- 
sia, 89,  90,  91 ;  191. 
Retina,  the,  268. 
Rheumatism,  and  the  heart,  224; 
in  old  age.  409,  423;  almost 
always  an  infection,  409;  15, 
318. 
Ringworm,  212. 
Rockefeller  Institute.  22. 
Romans,  the.  and  flat  foot,  SOt- 
RooU.  See  Plants 
"  Rubbing-in,"  40. 


Sainte-Bcuve,  C.  A.,  323. 
Salvarsan    (606),    value    of,    in 

syphilis.  18. 
Sanguine  humor.  98. 
Sauerkraut,  107. 
Savages,  digestion  of,  87. 
Scalp  tonics,  214,  215. 
Scarlet  fever,  and  deafness,  277; 

109,  178,  224,  279. 
Schoolroom,  the,  and  flat  foot, 

802,  303. 
Scots,  the,  301. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.  230,  416. 
Scurvy,  87. 

Sea-sickness,  discussed,  240  /.; 
concerns  the  brain  alone.  247; 
stomach  a  pa.s.sivi>  in»trum«'nt 
in,  247,  248:  mil  rnuse  of,  iH) 
/.;  inimunity  from,  i.W,  ^H; 
various  symptoms  of,  i'l^,  256; 
pnxluced  by  anticipation.  257, 
2jW;  no  cure  fur,  2(M>/.;  F><«si- 
ble  niiligfttions  of,  202.  263;  71. 


Seeds.  See  PlanU. 
Self-love,  in  illness,  378. 
Self-pity,  377. 

Semicircular  canals.  See  Canals. 

"Senile"    changes,    premature. 

how  caused,  410.  427.   And  see 

Old  age. 

Septum,  the,  deflections  of,  136. 

139,  154. 
Serpent,  the,  what  it  symboli«e« 

to-day,  3. 
Shakespeare,  William,  330. 
Shaman.     S««  Medicine  man. 
Shape,  of  leaves,  etc.,  supposed 

significance  of,  8,  9. 
Sheep,  toes  of,  325. 
Shingles,  and  the  black  cat,  9. 
Shoe.    See  Boot  and  Footwear. 
Sick  headache,  374. 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  as  a  remedy  for 

insanity,  etc.,  10,  11. 
Simulium  (gnat),  337. 
Sinuses,    accessory,    in    catarrh, 
1      137,  139. 

Six  hundred  and  six,  one  of  the 
three  drugs  that  may  cure  dis- 
ease, 17,  18. 
Skin,   .sensitiv?ne8.«  of   the,   79: 
action  of,  on  exposure  to  cold, 
how  guarde<l  against,  1.32-134. 
Sleep,  as  remedy  for  <ly.spep»ia. 
91 ;  effect  of  loss  of,  350;  nature 
of,    350.     351    /.;     re<uiisite 
amount  of,  varies,    350,  352; 
consciousness     in,    353,    354, 
I      355;  Uws  of,  reat lily  made  up. 
I      .1.W,  ."HM*;  in  old  age,  415.  And 
j      nee  Insomnia. 
;  Sleeping  out-of-<loors,  369,  370. 
Sleeping  sirknesH,  :W3. 
Sleeplessnes.'i.    See  Insomnia. 
Sl<H'p-produ<ing  drugs,  373. 
;  Slippers,  3<>l>. 
!Small|H)x,  21,22,23,279. 
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Smell,  sense  of,  'importance  of.    Survival  of  Bttest,  4. 


83. 
Snake  in  the  stomach,  38  Jf, 
Soil,  bacilli  in  the,  317  Jf. 
Solomon.  42«. 
"Soothing-sirups,"  13. 
Sore  throat,  128,  224,  275. 
Spiders,  347. 

Spirocheta  of  syphilis,  18. 
Spotted  fever.  See  Cerebrospinal 

meningitis. 
Spring  hunger,  the.  85,  36. 
SUnding,  and  Qat  foot,  303,  304. 
Storch,  48. 

Starvation,  to  reduce  obesity.  64. 
65;  no  cure  for  indigestion,  86, 

87. 
Stegomyia  (mosquito).  338,  339. 
Stevenson.  R.  L..  364. 
Stockings.  310,  311. 
Stockton,  Frank  R.,  31 


Sweating  treatment,  <14. 

Sydenham,  Thomas,  229. 

Symptoms,  often  Nature's  effort 
to  throw  off  poison,  15,  16; 
self-produced,  of  imaginary 
diseases.  384  ff. 

Syphilis,  use  of  mercury  and  606 
in,  18;  not  communicable  to 
animals.  21;  germs  of.  discov- 
ered by  experiments  on  mon- 
keys. 22;  184.  185. 

Tachycardia.  244. 
Tapeworms,  rarity  of.  .384;  85, 86. 
Tapir,  toes  of  the,  325. 
Tarantula,  347. 
Tea.  243. 

Teeth,  loss  of.  in  o'.d  age,  421. 
Telephone  transmitter,  the  ear 
compare<l  to,  271. 


Stockton.  rranK  n.,  oi.  ■ ■ 

Stom«h.  the  American.  70;  seat  \  Temperaments,  the  four,  98. 
of  the  soul.  70.  71;  its  history.  \  Temperature.  arti6cial  raismg  of. 


72  Jf.;  made  the  brain,  7.T 
actual  disease  of.  very  rare,  70; 
the  "w<*k»"  t»f  the  body,  76, 
77;  its  (p»wl-nirture.  77;  nausea 
explained,  7*  79.  its  sen-sitive- 
ness,  79.  Ili«  twentieth-cen- 
tury. 88;  Kriw^ally  not  the  scat 
of  trtmble  in  d.vs|K'|>«ia.  90: 
ulcers  in,  93;  gas  on  the.  and 
hrart  disease.  240;  has  no  pri- 
marv  ..mnortion  with  soa-  Thorn  apple.  6 
iickne.M.  247.    248;  emptiness  ;  Thought,  excess  of.  187 


38(1.  387. 

Terminal  infections,  241 

Tetanus.  317.  322.  323.  334. 

Therapeutics.  pn)gress  in  know- 
ledge of.  how  acquired,  4;  an 
illustration  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  4;  to  be  considered 
justly  only  from  evolutionary 

j  standpoint,  4;  gradually  be- 
comes a  profession.  7  ff. 


(,f.  and  insomnia.  370 

Stomach  ■»< ''''.  misuse  of  the 
term.  79. 

StomtM  h  tube.  17. 

Strychnine,  discovery  of.  6;  34. 

Suggestion,  eff«-< '  ■!.  in  insom- 
nia, ma.  i«« 

Suprarenal  body.  43!. 

Surgical  fe-ef.  109.  317. 


Throat,  the,  port  of  entry  for  in- 
ff-otions.    279.     And   see  Sore 
thro4it. 
Tlivmus  gland,  431. 
Thyroiil  gland,  26.  244.  431. 
Toi»ac<-o.  107.  243. 
TolMic<«>-jK>ultice,  41. 
Tix's,  .i.formitics  of.  324 Jf- 
Ttimalo.  'M. 
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Tonics,  gradually  falling  into  dis- 
repute, 17;  89. 

Tonsillitis,  178,  409. 

Tonsils,  the,  431. 

Toxins,  destroyed  by  the  liver. 
9:,  101;  19.  iO. 

"Transvaluation  of  values,"  14. 

Travel,  improvement  in  methods 
of.  444.  445. 

Trefoil.  8. 

Trous.seau,  Armand,  IM. 

TseUe  By.  333.  , 

Tubercle  bacillus,  in  the  liver. 

117.  ••      *  .  ! 

Tuberculosis,  antitoxin  of,  curi- 
ous conditions  surrounding,  41 ; 
diminishing  death-rat*  from, 
169;  of  the  liver,  117;  178.  184. 
185.  317.  334. 

Turbinated  bodies.  147, 148.  135. 
139.  154. 

Typhoid  fever,  antitoxin  of,  41; 
vaccine  for,  4.3.  44;  diminishing 
death-rate  from.  109;  15,  100. 
114.  178.  184,  185.  444.  317, 
334.  409. 

I'lcern,  in  tin-  stoma<h.  93. 
I'ric  acid,  184 

Urine,    yellow    remedies    (or,    8; 
albumen  in,  171,  I76-17H. 


Vegetable  world,  the.  and  the 
hunger  of  primitive  man,  5. 

Venereal  diseases,  409,  410. 

Vision,  blurring  of,  in  old  age, 
467,  468,  408,  440,  441. 

Vomiting,  "central,"  in  sea- 
sickness, 247.  456. 


\acciniitinn,  4!!.  44. 

V»r<'inf'  vims,  i3. 

V;m'<  inia,  43. 

V  turines  for  various  diseases,  43- 

45. 
Valves  of  the  heart.  444.  44.1,  444. 

440.447.448,  449.  4H1. 
Valv«.lnr   .liwiiw-   of   th<    lifurt. 

«;»  f  .  infotion  m<»«t  fn'<|uent 

,.«,.*■  of.   444:  treatment   of. 

<4.V 
Vit'omtitor  nerves.  144. 


Walking,  and  fashionable  foot- 
wear, 406,  497;  the  best  exer- 
cise, 408. 
Waltzing  mice,  450. 
Ward,  Artemas,  336. 
Wasps,  347,  .H48. 
I  Waste,  worry  as.  194. 
Water,  in  life-processes.  146;  in- 
dispensable   for    breeding    of 
in.sect  pests,  330.  337,  338. 
Wax.  in  external  car,  485,  486. 
Whoojiing  cough.  444.  477. 
Wigs,  tic.  40M,  404,  410. 
Wilde.  Oscar,  187. 
!  Wi.se  Woman,  the,  13,  14. 
I  W.)man,  oldest  of  priests  of  .Escu- 
i      lapius,  3;  the  earliest  doctor.  4. 
Women,    monotonous    lives    of. 
197,  IIW;  less  liable  to  I>aldne.s8 
than  men.  406,  407;  footwear 
of,    408.   4»»;    imaginary   dis- 
e.wes  of,  401.  404.  403,  404. 
Work,  change  of.  191. 
Worm.s.  348.  ."IHS.  384. 
Worry,  often,  r  a  symptom  than 
n  ,"ause  of  trouble.  1H9;  chem- 
istry •>f.  190;  causes  and  effect 
of.  191-103;  antiquity  of.  190; 
only  <iirr  for.  198. 
!  Wright.  Sir  .Minrotii.  44. 


Vellow  fever,  11.-5.  .S35.  338.  339. 
^..|low  fever  -^oHiiiiilo,  338,  339. 
Yellowness  of  skin,  « iiuse  of,  110 
Huiilli.  un.l  old  age.  conlrastwi. 
I       419. 
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